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ARTICLE I. 


The Works of the Rev. John Howe, M. A., with Memoirs of his Life. 
By Epmunp Cazamy, D. D. Completein one Volume. With a 
Portrait of the Author from an original Picture, engraved by W. 
C. Edwards. London: Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, 
Stereotyped and printed by J. R. & C. Childs. 1832. 


Some years have now elapsed since a fine copy of the above 
work was bequeathed to us by a fellow-student, with the signi- 
ficant remark that he should have no further use for it. We 
had not been indifferent observers of his inward struggles, and 
came to realize full soon, that his old faith was severely shaken, 
if not wholly and forever gone. His talk became of outworn 
creeds, effete orthodoxies, traditional faiths, and the incredible 
dogmas of Calvinism. The old Puritan divines lost their ascen- 
dency over him, and began to be displaced from his sheives, 
Robert Sandeman for a while seemed to be the guiding star. 
Carlyle and Emerson next were hailed as the burthened pro- 
phets of a new evangel. And now Emmanuel Swedenborg, the 
apostle of mysticism, is recognized as the anointed hierophant 
of that “new church of which the world has so long and so 
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reverently read in ancient prophecy, and of whose advent the 
roseate dawn is at length flushing the entire mental horizon of 
humanity.” We have shared with not a few in the regret that 
one so highly gifted, and so distinguished for his varied ac- 
quirements and elegant culture, should have been more than 
lost to the church of his fathers. Such effusions of his brilliant 


but erratic genius as have fallen in our way, we have read with ~ 


an admiration not unmingled with feelings of profound and per- 
plexing sorrow. On the pages of our Howe may still be traced 
the evidence of his thoughtful reading, in the favorite passages 
noted during his student life. But alas, quantum mutatus ab 
illo! And yet do we cling to the hope, growing fainter indeed 
with every new development, that the powerful spell which 
holds our friend may be dissolved; and that his mind, emerg- 
ing from the disastrous eclipse it has suffered from Pantheism 
and Mysticism, may reflect from its high noon and onward to 
its calm setting, a clearer and holier light upon the world. 
John Howe was a great and good man, in an age distin- 
guished more than most others for great and good men. In 
the world’s history there are heroic ages and heroic races, as 
well as heroic men—ages and races “to which the arts may go 
back, and find real historical forms and groups, wearing the 
port and grace, and going on the errands of demigods.” On 
the pages of the past, great names are oftenest found in clus- 
ters. The sons of Anak were coeval: the Titans dwelt in 
near neighborhood. Nature is not without its analogies. The 
monarch mountains do congregate: and the midnight heavens 
do not exhibit an unvarying splendor. ‘There are spots of dim 
and nebulous radiance, and constellations all ablaze, with inter- 
vals more or less of deep clear azure, while here and there some 
solitary star of Jove “beautiful and large” arrests the eye. 
So in the world of mind, in the heaven of song, of philosophy 
and of divinity, constellations of shining ones appear, each 
succeeded by periods of dimness; and then there is a lambent 
glow, as of a whole galaxy of intellectual stars. It is thus 
that the great epochs of history are marked. Think only of 
the age of Pericles, of Augustus, of Leo X., of Elizabeth, of 
Louis XIV., and of the Commonwealth. Mr. Carlyle scoffs 
indignantly at any attempt to “account” for any such 
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phenomenon. Heroes are to be wondered at and worship- 
ped, and not to be subjected to the questionings of mere 
prurient curiosity. And yet no one has oftener offended, after 
his own method, than he: since to philosophize about heroes 
has been his most telling, if not his most useful labor. The 
tendency to speculate arises from no wish to depreciate or 
disparage, but only to understand them. 

Do great men create their age, or are they simply its crea- 
tures? Are they the prime movers of all important changes 
and revolutions, or only their products and exponents? Are 
they the rocks and headlands that alter the river’s course, or 
merely the larger drift-wood, the king-logs, raised to the sur- 
face and borne upon the current? These are moot questions. 
The fact doubtless is, that they are partly the cause and partly 
the effect; as there must always be action and reaction. It 
were to overlook the divine element in history not to recognize 
a wise adaptation of means to ends, and of instrumentalities to 
the work to be accomplished. There are no undesigned coin- 
cidences; when the great curtain rises, the performers are 
already on the stage. When the stream of tendency is to 
change its course; when states are to be founded or consoli- 
dated; when revolutions are to be set in motion or brought to 
a successful issue; when great principles in politics or religion 
are to be discussed and settled; when new and important dis- 
coveries are to be made in science—the right men are on hand 
to accomplish, if not our wishes, at least the divine behests. 
Though their birth may have been unheralded, and no auguring 
halo may have encircled their childhood; though their disci- 
pline and training may have been carried on in obscurity, and 
by unconscious agencies, yet when the hour strikes, they are 
forthcoming with their commissions and ready for their work. 
Various are their appointed missions and spheres of operation. 
Some appear to create and mould into form, and their legacy 
to the world is an empire or a philosophical system. Some 
appear to undo and destroy, and leave only wrecks and unco- 
vered foundations. Some rouse to action; others stimulate to 
thought. Some act directly on the masses as great leaders; 
others in solitude as great thinkers, give birth and shape to 
undying truths. Unquestionably, however, circumstances have 
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no slight influence upon the development of mind and the 
formation of character. Times of violent revolutions and of 
strong and general excitement are favorable for the production 
of certain kinds of greatness, just as the stimulating heats of 
the tropics foster their gigantic growths. Nations are awaken- 
ed into new and more vigorous life. And the very conflicts of 
mind with mind, like the wrestling matches of the ancient 
athlete, serve to rouse into activity all the powers, and to call 
forth every energy of the soul. Mere talent will then be quick- 
ened and ennobled into something akin to genius, while genius 
itself will reach the loftiest sphere of human inspiration. 

It will be conceded that the seventeenth century was the 
most eventful and brilliant in the annals of England—the one 
to which she owes her present exalted position, her freedom and 
peculiar glory. It was an age characterized by great activity 
of thought, energy of action, and the deepest and most intense 
religious earnestness. Its revolutions, struggles and greatest 
achievements had immediate connection with religion. The 
contest was not what kind of government England should have, 
nor how much Englishmen should be taxed, but whether the 
Reformation should be allowed to miscarry and turn out a mere 
sham, or whether they should have a pure church, a spiritual 
religion, and freedom to worship God. It was an age prolific 
in great names in church and state. Its warriors, Cromwell and 
the “‘Ironsides ;” its statesmen, Hampden, Sidney and Russell ; 
its poet, Milton; its philosophers, Boyle, Locke and Newton; 
and its theologians, a constellation Hercules—Taylor, Barrow, 
Tillotson, Baxter, Owen and Howe.* What “rich and robust 


* England may well be proud of the great men who adorned her pul- 
pits and her seats of learning in the seventeenth century. She may safe- 
ly challenge any other age or nation to show an equal number of original 
and creative minds—of those that have left so many works of permanent 
value as monuments of their genius and learning. Without designing to 
furnish a complete list, we mention those that are most prominent, or 
that happen to be most familiar to us, with the dates of their births and 
deaths annexed. It will be seen that, with few exceptions, they were all 
Howe’s contemporaries. Edmund Calamy, 1600—1666. Thomas Goodwin, 
1600—1679. William Chillingworth, 1602—1644. Edward Pococke, 
1604—1691. John Lightfoot, 1602—1675. John Arrowsmith, 1602— 
1659. Thomas Fuller, 1608—1661. Robert Leighton, 1611—1684. 
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intellects,” and what vast and varied learning beyond the 
dream of avarice, did the men of that era possess. They were 
eminently producers—adding immensely to the previous stores of 
theological wealth. Our present task lies mainly among the 
Puritans, but over a few Episcopal names, we linger a brief 
moment, as we pass. Jeremy Taylor! reckoned by Coleridge 
worthy to form one side of the great quadrangle in English 
literature, of which Shakspeare, Bacon and Milton form the 
other equal three, and regarded by Foster as the most ‘ com- 
pletely eloquent man of any age.’”’ What regal splendor of 
imagination, what affluence of illustration and imagery, what 
quaint and strange beauty of conception, and what varied and 
voluptuous flow of style! While our hearts respond to the 
noble sentiments in his ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,” we try to 
forget that he was ever Laud’s chaplain or spoke coldly of the 
great Reformers; and while closeted, with his “‘ Holy Living and 
Dying” in our hands, we almost censure the reflection of one, 
who was no Puritan, that “the Cross of Christ shines dimly in 
Taylor’s works.” There is Isaac Barrow, the ‘“ many-sided 
man’’—preacher, theologian, mathematician, and excelling in 
all. Small, pale, emaciated and careless of his appearance, 
but what a mind, and what acquirements! His ordinary ser- 
mons were exhaustive treatises. In the “mirifica ubertas,” 
and the masterly ease of his diction, he well deserved to be 
called the English Chrysostom. Lord Chatham was invariably 
wont to resort to Barrow’s sermons to gather inspiration, and 
to nerve his mind for his greatest parliamentary efforts. And 
Robert Hall confesses his wonder, in “‘ perceiving in the same 
individual, and in the same composition, the close logic of Aris- 


Jeremy Taylor, 1613—1677. John Pearson, 1613—1686. John Wil- 
kins, 1614—1672. Henry More, 1614—1687. Richard Baxter, 1615— 
1691. John Owen, 1616—1683. Ralph Cudworth, 1617—1688. Tho- 
mas Manton, 1620—1677. Matthew Pool, 1624—1679. William Bates, 
1625—1699. Simon Patrick, 1626—1707. John Flavel, 1627—1691. 
Stephen Charnocke, 1628—1680. John Bunyan, 1628—1688. Isaac 
Barrow, 1630—1672. John Tillotson, 1630—1694. John Howe, 1630— 
1705. Philip Henry, 1631—1696. Edward Stillingfleet, 1635—1699. 
Thomas Burnet, 1635—1715. Robert South, 1633—1716. William Sher- 
lock, 1641—1707. Gilbert Burnet, 1643—1715. Matthew Henry, 1662 
—1714. 
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totle combined with the amplifying powers of Plato.” There 
is also John Tillotson, England’s noblest archbishop, and the 
most finished pulpit orator of his age, whose sermons, in the 
simplicity, clearness and unpremeditated graces of their style, 
were the models after which Dryden loved to copy. Bearing 
himself with Christian meekness amid the state and splendor of 
Lambeth palace, he never ignored his Puritan origin and affini- 
ties, nor ceased to act towards those from whom he differed, on 
the principle that “charity is above rubrics.” Nor must we 
forget Robert Leighton—the son of that Presbyterian, whose 
barbarous punishment by the Star-Chamber, made that court 
eternally odious and infamous—himself one the saintliest men 
of any age, and who deserves, if mortal ever can, to be called 
the “angelic doctor.” With the conscious sense of a large 
indebtedness, most cordially can we adopt the language of a 
distinguished thinker, that “next to the'inspired Scriptures— 
yea, and as a vibration of that once struck hour remaining on 
the air, stands Leighton’s Commentary on the First Epistle of 
Peter.” 

The history of the old English Puritans is yet to be written ; 
in which the real issues between them and their opponents shall 
be stated with philosophical calmness and impartiality, the 
facts presented in their proper light and just connection, and 
their true character given without the coloring of passion or 
prejudice, and in which no effort shall be made to implead or 
exculpate. We have eulogies, apologies and impeachments— 
but the great desideratum is a genuine history.* For more 
than a century after the Restoration, the literature of England 
from the pulpit to the stage—from South to Wycherley—was 
employed in making them infamous or ridiculous. No quarter 
whatever was shown to them. Puritanism was the synonym 
of ignorance, meanness, disloyalty and hatred to the Church; 
and a Puritan was a canting hypocrite, distinguished by a grim 


* In the preface to “Wesley and Methodism,” by Isaac Taylor, it is 
intimated that the Author designs to prepare a similar work on the Non- 
conformists and their Times. No living man, with whom we are acquaint- 
ed, has so many and such peculiar qualifications for such a task, as the 
“Recluse of Stamford Rivers.” We shall await its appearance with no 
ordinary interest. 
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starchness of behavior, with no appreciation of the beautiful, 
and nothing joyous or genial in his nature. But falsehood can- 
not always live ; hence the reaction in the literature of the pre- 
sent century. It has come to be much the fashion in our day 
to laud the Puritans as heroes, and in some quarters almost to 
canonize them as saints. Their sepulchres are rebuilt and gar- 
nished, their epitaphs rewritten, their achievements celebrated 
and their memory held up to veneration. In song and story, 
not only are their virtues embalmed, but their very faults are 
perpetuated, and like flies in amber, to many eyes have a beauty 
of their own. Carlyle, in his brief but striking word-pictures, 
presents the Roundheads to us as “earnest men,” veritable 
heroes, and “no sham.” Macaulay, in some of his “ rhetorical 
bravuras,” transforms them all into saints, and that of no 
earthly mould; but at other times, his fondness for splendid 
antithesis leads him to impose upon his reader, if not upon him- 
self, a character altogether unnatural and unhistorical. We 
have a being, with much of the saint and a dash of the pirate, 
the sternness of the stoic and the maudlin tears of a pietist, the 
calmness of the philosopher and the fierce zeal of the fanatic— 
a being “half dirt and half deity.” Something less ethereal on 
the one hand, and less earthly on the other, would better con- 
form to our ideal. The real Puritans were the middle class of 
Englishmen, with all their characteristic faults and virtues ; 
their faults, aggravated by the strong antagonism of their pe- 
culiar position, and their virtues pervaded and ennobled by the 
deep religious fervor of that age; men who battled for freedom 
and for religion with a zeal and honesty not to be bribed, de- 
eeived, nor overawed, and who at last when overborne, suffered 
with the solemn dignity of Christian martyrs. 

When John Howe was upon his death-bed, he directed his 
son to bring all his private papers, which were “stitched up in 
a multitude of small volumes,” and commit them to the flames. 
It is not easy to divine the good man’s reasons for such an in- 
junction; and if we have ever been tempted to wish that the 
request of a dying father had been overruled, it is in this in- 
stance. Those papers contained “the large memorials he had 
collected of the material passages of his own life, and of the 
times wherein he lived, which had been industriously concealed 
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until his last sickness.” The son hesitated, as was natural, but 
at length reluctantly obeyed, and the treasure was lost forever. 
When we remember the eventful period which his life em- 
braced, the loss to its true history can hardly be over-estimated. 
Burnet’s “History of his own Times,” and the “Life and 
Times of Baxter,” are justly regarded as invaluable legacies. 
But who that knows John Howe, would not regard a work con- 
taining the frank and full expression of his views of men and 
measures in those stirring times, as an unspeakable treasure— 
the views of a mind so comprehensive and observant, so catho- 
lic in its feelings, and so calm and judicial in its decisions? 
Such a work might have been somewhat less fascinating to the 
general reader than Burnet’s, because less enlivened with 
amusing anecdote and court gossip; less deeply exciting than 
Baxter’s narrative, because having less of the stir and incident 
of personal adventure; but it would have been more philosophi- 
cal, equally instructive, less colored with party prejudice, and 
therefore more truly representing the spirit and character of 
the times than either. In the absence of those papers, what- 
ever could be gleaned from private letters or public records, 
or the memory of surviving friends, was collected and admirably 
detailed in the memoir prefixed to his writings by the younger 
Calamy. Before proceeding to state our impressions of John 
Howe and his works, we must glance briefly at the course and 
conditions of his outward life. 

Sometime after Charles I. had ascended the throne,.and 
Laud had gained the highest position in the Church, by the 
favor of that prelate the rectory of Loughborough in Leicester 
was presented to a Mr. Howe, whose Christian name has failed 
to reach us. He is represented as a man of singular probity 
and piety; and his wife, as a woman of distinguished good 
sense. Other ministers there were in the family—a brother 
being settled in Boston, Lincolnshire, and a near relative at 
Gedney. In some way, also, they were related to the Hamp- 
dens. So that blessed with such a godly parentage, the son 
had little reason to regret the want of gentle blood, or ances- 
tral distinction. John Howe was born at Loughborough, May 
17, 1630. On the 29th of the same month, there were re- 
joicings at Whitchall over the birth of a prince, who afterwards 
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became England’s “merry monarch,” Charles II. Tillotson 
and Barrow also dated from October of the same memorable 
year. The rudiments of his education, Howe obtained in the 
schools of his native town. But those were unquiet times. 
The clouds which afterwards burst upon the country in the 
horrors of the civil war, were already lowering on the horizon. 
Strafford, Charles’ minister, was fast converting the govern- 
ment into a despotism, such as the Tudors had never wielded, 
and archbishop Laud was marching back towards Rome with 
more rapid strides than Whitgift had ever done. It was the 
era of the Star Chamber and the High Commission—from the 
vengeance of which many of the Puritans were taking refuge 
in Holland and in the American Colonies. The good rector of 
Loughborough was not ungrateful to his patron, but he was 
conscientious and honest; and when called to choose between 
the king and parliament, Rome and Geneva, his Puritanism 
lost him his place. Taking his son with him, he fled into 
Ireland, but only to encounter greater dangers. Scarcely had 
he arrived, before the Rebellion broke out in which so many 
poor Protestants suffered from the long suppressed vengeance 
of the Romanists. After a very narrow escape, Mr. Howe re- 
turned to England and settled in Lancaster. Here—but at 
what schools or under what teachers, we know not—young 
Howe went through his preparatory studies. At a very early 
age he was entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where, a 
year or so later, we find Barrow at Trinity, and his friend Til- 
lotson at Clare Hall. After taking his first degree, however, 
he removed to Oxford, and became connected with Brazen- nose ; 
was Bible Clerk there in Michaelmas term, 1648, and took his 
Bachelor’s degree January 18, 1649. Such was his reputation 
in the University for scholarship and exemplary piety, that 
the Parliamentary visitors made him a demy; and he was 
elected a Fellow of Magdalene College, over which the famous 
Independent, Dr. Thomas Goodwin, now presided. His pro- 
motion only added new incentives to his diligence and devotion 
to study ; and whatever advantages the two Universities afford- 
ed for a thorough education, he faitlifully improved. He took 
his degree of Master of Arts, July 9, 1652,—the very year 
that Dr. John Owen was made the Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
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versity. ‘And by this time,” says Dr. Calamy, “he had not 
only gone through a course of philosophy, conversed closely 
with the heathen moralists, read over the accounts we have 
remaining of pagan theology, the writings of the school-men, 
and several systems and common-places of the Reformers, and 
the divines that succeeded them, but (as he himself signified to 
one from whom I had it) had thoroughly studied the sacred 
Scriptures, and from thence drawn up a body of divinity for 
himself and his own use, which he saw very little occasion 
afterward to vary from, in compliance with the schemes of 
others.” 

While Howe had thus been pursuing his studies in these com- 
paratively quiet retreats, most exciting scenes had been witness- 
ed elsewhere, and a complete revolution effected in church and 
state. The changes had followed each other in swift and start- 
ling succession. ‘The civil war had terminated with the defeat 
of the king at Naseby, and a Commonwealth had been estab- 
lished. Laud had paid the penalty of his persecuting policy 
with his life; and the head of the unfortunate Charles reluc- 
tantly brought to the block. The renowned Westminster 
Assembly, after a session of more than five years, had closed 
its important labors. The Episcopal hierarchy had been set 
aside, and the Presbyterian Directory established by vote of 
Parliament. And again Parliament had submitted to the army, 
and Cromwell, its great chief, had been made Protector. 

It would be a pleasant and instructive labor to trace the 
early religious feelings of such a man as Howe—to ascer- 
tain by what process he was brought to experience that great 
spiritual change which made him a new creature—but the re- 
cords are beyond the reach of all human inspection. It would 
hardly have exhibited, however, the mighty inward revolutions 
and struggles of conscience—the awful agonies, outcries, and 
convulsive birth-throes, which attended the conversion of Bax- 
ter and Bunyan. Yet the effect was not less deep, inward and 
abiding. It would seem to have been more like that of Presi- 
dent Edwards, whose religious experience and views unfolded 
themselves more quietly under the illuminating influences of 
the Holy Spirit. Tis purpose to enter the ministry was formed 
early, and he never wavered from it. As Presbyterianism was 
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now in full operation in Lancashire, he received ordination in 
the church at Winwich, from the Rev. Charles Herle, the Pro- 
locutor of the Westminster Assembly, and the ministers asso- 
ciated with him. He entertained no scruples about its validity, 
but would often say in after life, that few in modern times 
‘“‘had so truly primitive an ordination as he.” His first settle- 
ment was at Great Torrington, in Devonshire. And though 
but in his twenty-third year, “there did he wonderfully fulfill 
his ministry, and his labors were attended with great success.” 
Among the ministers of that region with whom he was on terms 
of intimacy, in all respects the most note-worthy, was George 
Hughes of Plymouth, born in Southwark, the only child of his 
mother by a fourth husband, and she in her fifty-second year. 
He was educated at Cambridge, called to a Lecture in London, 
silenced by Archbishop Laud, but afterwards settled in Ply- 
mouth, where he continued to exercise his ministry until his 
ejectment in 1662. An able minister, a devout Christian, 
distinguished especially for patristic learning, he refused a 
bishopric after the Restoration, but continued to wield more in- 
fluence than any man in the West of England. With Howe he 
interchanged frequent visits, and kept up a weekly correspon- 
dence in Latin. Mr. Hughes had a daughter, Margaret, and 
it Was soon discovered that the young pastor of Torrington 
divided his attentions rather unequally between her and her 
more learned father, and that other letters, in more flexible 
phrase than the Latin, were frequently arriving at Plymouth. 
The attachment thus formed, resulted in their marriage, March 
1, 1654. Of Margaret Hughes, it would be pleasant to learn 
something as to her mind, and person, and manners; but there 
are only two allusions to her in all his writings, both, however, 
showing how indispensable she had been to his happiness. We 
only know that she bore him children, four of whom survived 
him; that she was ‘“‘ beloved as much as it is proper for one 
creature to love another ;” and that, after having been his com- 
panion in all his labors and sorrows for more than half a cen- 
tury, her’s was the last human face that hovered over him ere his 
eyes were closed in death. It was one of Philip Henry’s pithy 
alliterative sayings, that “a man is really what he is relative- 
ly,” what he is in his family. And earth has seldom contained a 
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purer or happier home than he made for his family at Broad 
Oak. The home life is the true life. We know that Howe 
was a ‘‘ bookish” man, loving solitude and addicted to contem- 
plation, but when he descended from the dim solitude of his 
study, did he meet his wife with smiles, and enter the nursery 
like Sir Thomas More, playing with his children? Were his 
table and his fire-side, places of cheerful social gatherings? 
Did he work or walk in his garden—grafting his fruit, trimming 
his vines, cultivating his flowers and inhaling their fragrance ? 
It is a significant admission that he makes, in a paper designed 
to console his wife in case of his death, that he would be no 
great loss, as he was but “an indifferent provider.” But with 
a temper so serene, sympathies so kindly, with a genial wit and 
a pleasant laugh, and above all, with the sweet charities of reli- 
gion, the home of John Howe could hardly fail of being a hap- 
py one. 

Journeys, even the briefest, are often eventful, as will be 
seen by one which Howe undertook not long after his marriage. 
Business called him to London to spend a few days, and curi- 
osity led him to the chapel at Whitehall to hear one of the 
Protector’s favorite preachers. With those restless Argus eyes 
of his, Cromwell spied the country pastor, and ‘discerned 
something more than ordinary in his countenance.” He sought 
an interview with him after service, and engaged him to preach 
there on the next Sabbath, which Howe reluctantly consented 
to do. The trial was satisfactory; he was evidently no com- 
mon man. The post of private chaplain was offered to him. 
Howe hesitated, Cromwell was urgent. Howe suggested diffi- 
culties and objections, Cromwell insisted and grew peremptory. 
Howe pleaded the necessities of his flock, but the imperious 
man would brook no denial. THe wrote to the people at Tor- 
rington with his own hand, engaging to supply the place of 
their minister with another. Nothing was left for Howe but 
to yield, and he accordingly removed with his family to White- 
hall. We suspect that there were other reasons that influenced 
the Protector in his choice, besides the fine appearance and 
pulpit talents of the young preacher—reasons of state policy 
as well as of personal preference. The Presbyterians were the 
most numerous party and they needed to be conciliated. What 
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better could be done than to raise to a station of honor and in- 
fluence, the son-in-law of George Hughes and the protégé of 
Charles Herle, the two most influential men in their ranks, out 
of London? Howe was but four and twenty when he removed 
to Whitehall. The position itself was trying and responsible, 
and a sudden change from the quiet and seclusion of the coun- 
try to the glare and excitement of a life at court, was not un- 
attended with danger to one so young. It was no common 
audience that he was often called to face—Cromwell and his 
council! As the most conspicuous figure of all, there sat the 
Protector, with his rough and haggard face, and his large, wild, 
earnest eyes; around him such veteran soldiers as Lambert, 
Fleetwood, Desborough and Skippon; such statesmen as Sir 
Charles Woolsley, Pickering, Strickland, and the rising men of 
mark, Montague, Earl of Sandwich, Philip Lisle, Earl of Lei- 
cester and Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftsbury. 
There also might be seen Francis Rouse, the versifier of the 
Psalms, the witty Andrew Marvel, Assistant Latin Secretary, 
and upon serene Sabbaths or important occasions, a middle 
sized and middle aged man dressed in black, with pale face, 
hair parted on the forehead, and eyes still beautiful, though 
cheered by no earthly light, the author of Paradise Lost. 
Men of strong minds, resolute wills and large experience, on 
whose brows public care sat brooding; men, some of them 
accustomed to a peculiar dialect, binding the sternest tenets of 
Calvinism as a crown unto them, and the fervor of whose devo- 
tions sometimes bordered on enthusiasm. The post of chaplain 
was no sinecure in those days. The feasts of the old church 
were frequently converted into fasts, and Whitehall witnessed 
more than one Sabbath in the week. But delicate and difficult 
as were some of his duties, he neither compromised his consci- 
ence nor sacrificed his independence. A wild and fanatical 
notion in regard to the efficacy of prayer, prevailed in the 
army and at court. It was defended by some noted preachers 
and Cromwell was known to favor it. To oppose an error so 
popular required no little courage, but though a paragon of 
prudence, the young chaplain could not countenance it, even 
by his silence. He must utter his protest whatever might be 
the consequence. During the sermon Cromwell sat restless 
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and uneasy, sometimes knit his brow and frowned; but the 
preacher went on calmly to the close. It was hinted to him at 
once by some high in authority, that his sermon would cost his 
place; but he replied, that he had discharged his conscience 
and would leave the event with God. Nothing however follow- 
ed beyond a temporary coolness in the Protector’s manner. 

The confidence which was reposed in Howe is shown by the 
frequent delicate and important missions on which he was dis- 
patched. The urgency and haste required by some of these, 
attest the quality of his horsemanship; as on one occasion, ‘he 
passed St. Giles’ church at twelve o’clock and reached Oxford 
at a quarter after five.” His disinterestedness was singularly 
exemplary. He never refused his influence or efforts to forward 
the application of the deserving. And there were those, who 
when the times were changed, did not forget his kind offices.* 
So apparent was his self-forgetfulness, that on one occasion 
Cromwell said to him, “‘ Mr. Howe, you often come to me in 
behalf of others, but you have never asked one benefit for your 
own family; how comes it that you do not seek to advance 
their interests?’ The death of that great man did not release 
Howe from his duties; he continued for some months to sustain 
the same relation to his successor. But when Richard was set 
aside by the Army, and’ the Restoration decided upon, he re- 
turned to Torrington, and labored among his old people with 
but slight interruption until the passage of the Act of Uni- 
formity. 

The 24th of August, 1662, was a sorrowful day for England, 


* Among these may be mentioned Dr. Seth Ward, afterwards bishop 
of Exeter, and Dr. Thomas Fuller, the church historian. Having been 
cited before the “ Triers,” Fuller was alarmed for the result, and applied 
to his friend John Howe, for advice. ‘ You may observe, sir,” was his 
characteristic remark, “that Iam a pretty corpulent man, and I am to 
go through a passage that is very strait, I beg you will be so kind as to 
give me a shove and help me through.” ILowe’s advice is not recorded, 
but its judiciousness is evinced in the simple answer which his alarmed 
friend made to the inquiry, “‘ Whether he had ever had any experience of 
a work of grace on his heart?” Instead of entering into particulars, he 
gravely replied, “‘ That he could appeal to the Searcher of hearts, that he 
made conscience of his very thoughts.” Which answer being satisfactory, 
he was permitted to pass. Life of Howe, p. 5. 
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and a disgraceful one to the Episcopal hierarchy. More than 
two thousand Christian congregations were bereaved of their 
venerated pastors; and those pastors, for no crime or heresy, 
exiled from their pulpits and their homes. England was a 
Bochim. There was weeping between the porch and the altar, 
and weeping in secret places; and there were sad and reluctant 
partings, such as the land had never known. In the memory 
of the Puritans it was written down as “ Black Bartholomew 
day!” ‘True, it came not with the suddenness, the stormy 
violence, the bloody issues and immediate ruin of that other St. 
Bartholomew on which Coligny fell and the Huguenots were 
butchered. Yet its consequences were scarcely less disastrous. 
The Huguenots, after the plunge of the dagger, the stroke of 
the sword or the flash of the gun, fell, and a cry of anguish or 
a short convulsive struggle ended their sufferings. But the 
Puritans endured living griefs and “heart aches ever new.” 
Their families were beggared, their liberty restricted by Five Mile 
acts and Conventicle acts, they lived a hunted life, their homes 
were in exile or in dungeons, until with impaired health and 
broken hearts many of them found refuge in the grave. Lon- 
don could boast no brighter ornaments in her pulpits, than 
Edmund Calamy of St. Mary’s, Aldemanbury, Thomas Manton 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, William Bates of St. Dunstan’s ; 
but from those thrones of power they meekly descended on that 
day, as silenced Nonconformists. Good Dr. Spurstow, Hamp- 
den’s old chaplain, retired from Hackney, George Hughes 
from Plymouth, and Matthew Newcomen from the pulpit of 
the martyr Rogers at Dedham. In Worthenbury, Philip 
Henry, the playmate once of Charles II. and James II., must 
deliver no more of those quaint, sententious and pithy sermons 
so full of spiritual instruction. Nor must Flavel again uncover 
the “Fountain of Life’ at Dartmouth, nor Alleine sound the 
“ Alarm” in Taunton, nor Baxter utter his thrilling “ Call to 
the Unconverted”’ at Kidderminster, nor Howe discourse about 
the “ Redeemer’s Tears” or the “ Blessedness of the Righte- 
ous,” in Torrington. 

Great was the surprise, as well as the disappointment felt, 
when Howe refused to conform. Many of his warm friends 
and those with whom he seemed to have most sympathy and 
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agreement, such as Henry More, Cudworth, Whichcote, Wil- 
kins and Tillotson, determined to remain in the establishment. 
He too had been regarded as a liberal or latitude-man. But 
though strongly importuned, and flattered with the hope of pre- 
ferment, he remained true to his convictions of duty. His case 
differed from theirs ; he had received only Presbyterian ordina- 
tion, and hitherto that had formed no bar to an accredited 
ministry in the Church; but the Act of Uniformity made the 
imposition of a bishop’s hands necessary. The bishop of Exeter, 
Dr. Ward, when endeavoring to win him over, said to him, 
“Pray sir, what hurt is there in being twice ordained ?” 
‘“‘ Hurt, my lord,” replied Howe, ‘the thought is shocking 3 
it hurts my understanding ; it is an absurdity ; for nothing can 
have two beginnings. I am sure I am a minister of Christ, 
and I cannot begin again to be a minister.” Although as a 
silenced Nonconformist his usefulness was greatly curtailed, 
still he continued to preach the gospel in private and as an 
itinerant in the habitations of his friends. But of the eight 
silent and sorrowful years succeeding the ejectment, we have 
only scanty memorials. He was not left unmolested, but was 
several times arrested for a violation of the statutes against 
dissenters, and once suffered imprisonment for two months. 
Finding but few doors of usefulness open in his own country, 
and being reduced in his circumstances to great straits, he ac- 
cepted an invitation from Lord Massarene to become his chap- 
lain. In the year 1671 he therefore went over with his family 
to Ireland. The mansion of his patron was in the neighbor- 
hood of Antrim, and in that town he preached every Sabbath. 
By the favor of the bishop, the successor of Jeremy Taylor, 
and also of the metropolitan, he was permitted to preach in all 
the pulpits of the diocese without being required to conform. 
After a residence there of five years, he was invited by a 
church in London to succeed Dr. Lazarus Seaman. The con- 
gregation numbered many individuals distinguished not only 
for piety but for their talents, acquirements and high position 
in social life, among whom was Sir Thomas Abney, afterwards 
Lord Mayor of London and the friend of Dr. Watts. The first 
few years of his ministry there were among the happiest and 
most useful of his life. His relation to his brethren in what 
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was called the London Presbytery was pleasant, and he en- 
joyed the esteem of many of the most eminent ministers in the 
established Church. 

In all the efforts at comprehension and to accommodate the 
differences between the Establishment and the Dissenters he was 
deeply interested, and ceased not to labor for it while there 
was any hope of success. But the times continued to grow 
darker and the condition of things more discouraging, until 
1685, when religious toleration reached its lowest point of 
depression. The Nonconformists lost their most powerful friend 
and advocate, when Lord William Russell was brought to the 
block for an alleged complicity with the Ryechouse plot, but 
really for his earnest support of liberal principles in politics 
and religion. The severest statutes against Dissenters were 
revived and put into execution. No man had the courage to 
speak or write in their favor. Their ministers, however eminent 
for their abilities and learning, and however blameless in their 
lives, dared not appear openly in the street for fear of violence. 
Baxter and others were thrown into prison, and Howe’s health 
suffered so much from confinement, that he was compelled, a 
third time, to quit his country. He gladly accepted an invita- 
tion from Lord Wharton to travel with him on the continent. 
After visiting the principal cities and places of interest, and 
forming the acquaintance of many learned divines, he settled 
in Utrecht, where his house became the resort of many dis- 
tinguished persons. Among these was Dr. Burnet afterwards 
bishop of Salisbury. He was also invited to several interviews 
with the Prince of Orange in reference to the meditated Eng- 
lish Revolution. When in 1687, King James published his Act 
of Indulgence, at the earnest request of his flock in Silver 
street he availed himself of the liberty and returned to Lon- 
don.” Soon after the king sent for him, and condescended to 
ask his aid in his endeavors to unite the Romanists and Dissenters 
against the Establishment. But Howe would do nothing to com- 
promise his Protestantism, and replied that he was a preacher of 
the Gospel and begged to be excused from meddling with state 
affairs. And when an important meeting of the ministers was 
held at his house to define their position and line of action in 

VOL. Iv.—2 
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that crisis, he gave his voice decidedly against the Dispensing 
Act. 

Happily the Revolution of 1688 soon changed the whole aspect 
of affairs. The fears of the Episcopalians were relieved, and 
the great disabilities under which the Nonconformists had been 
laboring were removed. When the Prince of Orange was con- 
ducted in triumph to Whitehall, Cromwell’s old chaplain was 
chosen to represent the Dissenters in bidding him welcome. 
William immediately addressed himself to the task of healing 
the divisions in church and state. A motion was made in the 
House of Lords for a comprehension, which by the advice of 
Burnet and Tillotson was referred to a convocation of divines. 
A commission was issued for thirty divines and ten bishops to 
revise the Liturgy and consult upon the best methods of heal- 
ing the division of the Church. But the whole thing mis- 
carried. “This was the last fruitless attempt,’ says Neal, 
“for a comprehension of the Dissenters with the Establish- 
ment, and such was the ungrateful return these churchmen 
made to those who had assisted them in their distress! For it 
ought to stand upon record, that the Church of England had 
been twice rescued from the most imminent danger by men, for 


whose satisfaction they would not move a pin nor abate a cere- 


mony ; first, in the year 1660, when the Presbyterians restored 
the king and Constitution without making any terms for them- 
selves ; and now again at the Revolution, when the Church fled 
for protection to a Presbyterian prince, and was delivered by 
an army of fourteen thousand Hollanders, of the same prinei- 
ples with the English Dissenters, and how uncivilly those troops 
were afterwards used, is too ungrateful a piece of history to 
. remember.’’* 

The Act of Toleration settled the question between the Con- 
formists and the Nonconformists; but when the outward pres- 
sure was withdrawn, diversities of practices and divisions of 
feeling began to appear among the latter. It was a sorrowful 
spectacle and gave abundant occasion of scandal to their 
enemies. Charges of Arminianism on the one side were 
answered with charges of Antinomianism on the other. Rigid 


* Neal’s Hist. of Puritans, IT. 349. 
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Presbyterians and extreme Independents could not harmonize. 
The “heads of agreement” which were drawn up and subscribed | 
by moderate men on all sides, only gave occasion for new 
disputes and fresh divisions. The practice of occasional com- 
munion in the Established Church, advocated by Baxter, 
Calamy, Howe and the Presbyterians generally, was regarded 
as unlawful by Dr. Owen and the Independents. A heated 
controversy was waged between them. The dignified Owen 
was severe, dogmatic and denunciatory ; and the pale cheeks of 
holy Baxter flushed with feeling, and his eyes flashed with in- 
dignation at such sectarian bigotry and want of gospel charity. 
To allay the bitter feeling and put an end to the controversy, 
Howe preached and published a sermon on the “ Carnality of 
Religious Contention.” The preface to that-sermon “ breathes 
so heavenly a charity and concern for the truly religious inter- 
est,” that a clergyman of the Establishment professed his 
willingness to lay down his life, if he could see the state of 
things described, exist among Christians. But all efforts to 
secure harmony and codperation were unavailing. Those who 
practised occasional communion exhibited the more charity, 
but those who refused, discovered the greater sagacity. Dr. 
Calamy more than intimates that all their concessions were 
lost upon the Episcopalians; and that, if they had proceeded at 
once to a separate organization, the fortunes of Presbyterianism 
in England might have been very different. Howe seems to have 
been the Martin Bucer of his times; ‘born to support generous 
principles, a truly catholic spirit and extensive charity.” He 
generally acted with the moderate Presbyterians, who were 
ready to unite with such liberal Independents as Jeremiah 
Burroughs, or to adopt an Episcopacy of the type of that of 
Archbishop Usher. What he said of his like-minded friend, 
Dr. Bates, may be said of him: “ He was for entire union of all 
visible Christians, (or saints or believers, which in Scripture 
are equivalent terms,) meaning by Christianity what is essential 
thereto, whether doctrinal or practical, . . . and for free com- 
munion of all such, of whatsoever persuasion in extra-essential 
matters, if they pleased. And this design he vigorously pur- 
sued as long as there was any hope; desisting when it appeared 
hopeless; and resolving to wait till God should give a spirit 
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suitable hereto, from an apprehension that when principles on 
all hands were so easily accommodable, and yet that there was 
With too many a remaining insuperable reluctancy to the thing 
itself, God must work the cure and not man.” ‘Till then,” 
he says again in his sermon on the death of Matthew Mead, 
“Christianity will be (among us) a languishing and withering 
thing. When the season comes of such an effusion of the 
Spirit from on high, there will be no parties. And amidst the 
wilderness-desolation that cannot be, till the season comes it 
matters little and signifies to me scarce one straw what party 
is uppermost.” No mere doctrinal compromises could effect 
anything, and mere ecclesiastical constitutions and plans of 
union were formed in vain. Real union must spring from within 
—from the common life and spirit of the church. It was not 
more light that was needed, but more love. Howe’s views of pro- 
phecy led him to expect the dawn of a brighter day, and to look 
for the advent of that Church of the future, when “there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd.” But alas! two hundred years 
have rolled away, and yet the hearts of the godly are made sad 
by the divisions of Reuben, and they are sighing out in secret 
the inquiry, “‘O Lord! how long!” 

We are at length approaching the close of the good man’s 
life. He had advanced beyond the allotted period, and time 
and toil, sorrow and disease had done their work upon a con- 
stitution never the most vigorous. The aspect of the world 
was becoming more and more gloomy. It was an age now of 
little men, of narrow policy, of meagre charity and of abound- 
ing iniquity. He experienced a sense of loneliness. Calamy 
and Owen, Baxter and Bates had already entered the silent 
land. We cannot wonder that he was weary of living and 
longed to join them in their place of rest. ‘Lord, I hive 
viewed the world over in which thou hast set me; I have tried 
how this and that thing will fit my spirit and the design of my 
creation, and can find nothing in which to rest, for nothing 
here doth itself rest, but such things as please me awhile 
in some degree, vanish and flee as shadows from before me. So 
I come to thee, the Eternal Being, the Spring of life, the Cen- 
tre of rest, the Stay of the creation, the Fullness of all things! 
I join myself to thee, with thee I will lead my life and spend 
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my days, with whom I am to dwell for ever, expecting when 
my little time is over to be taken up ere long into thy eternity.” 
Though his decline was gradual, there was no gloom or im- 
patience, but serenity, peace and even cheerfulness. His 
last days were not only pervaded, but irradiated by the pre- 
sence of religion. His sick chamber, to which many were ad- 
mitted, was found to be a blessed place. Among those who 
came, appeared one almost like an apparition, an old man living 
in seclusion at Cheshunt and under an assumed name. It was 
Richard Cromwell. Hearing that his old chaplain was sick 
unto death, he must needs come and bid him farewell, and 
obtain his parting blessing. What changes, great and many 
had they witnessed since they parted, five and forty years 
before, at Whitehall! The great actors then on the stage had 
all disappeared, and the glorious Commonwealth had passed 
away like a vision of the night. There were left only those two 
aged men—the representatives of the Church and the State. 
What reminiscences sad and solemn must that interview have 
awakened! We can well believe that “there was a great deal 
of serious discourse between them,” and that “tears were freely 
shed on both sides, and the parting very solemn.” His death 
was in beautiful harmony with his life. In the closing scene 
there was no ecstasy, but peace; no rapture, but calm repose 
—the glory and serenity of a departing day in summer. Thus 
this great man passed away on the 2d of April, 1705, and his 
remains were carried to their last resting place, in the Parish 
Church of St. Allhallows, Bread street, one of the most crowd- 
ed centres of the great modern Babel. 

It is not without unaffected diffidence that we attempt 
some estimate of Howe’s intellectual character and achieve- 
ments. ‘To him our eulogy is nothing. ‘“ Cicerone laudatore 
opus fuerit.” First of all, we are struck with the rare symme- 
try of his mind, the proportion, arrangement and harmony of 
his powers. It was of the true Platonic mould, and character- 
ized by amplitude and loftiness. It exhibited a happy synthesis 
of the intuitional and logical, of the contemplative Oriental and 
the practical Anglo-Saxon. His power of abstract thought was 
great, and he possessed, as his biographer remarks, “a pene- 
trating judgment which carried him as deep into any subject as 
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most men ever went that handled it.” But his vision was com- 
prehensive and clear, rather than subtle and keen. He has 
left no monument of sheer intellect, bloodless and cold, like 
Butler’s Analogy or Locke on the Understanding. Howe’s 
very intellect was moral. His logic, though close and com- 
pact, was not the mere hard, dry logic of the schools, but 
colored with sentiment and warmed with feeling. He differed 
in many respects from his great contemporaries Owen and 
Baxter. When Robert Hall says of Dr. Owen, that he is for- 
ever taking for granted what he ought to prove, and proving what 
he ought to take for granted, the judgment must be pronounced 
severe and prejudiced; yet it is not without some foundation 
in truth. His logic is not always the clearest nor the most 
convincing. But with acquirements not more extensive, and 
in mere robustness of intellect scarcely his superior, Howe had 
the power of a profounder insight and a more critical judgment. 
Owen’s mind was distinguished mainly as accumulative and 
constructive, while Howe’s was also creative and gifted largely 
with a self-evolving power. Baxter was a “diver lean and 
strong,” capable of sounding the very depth of metaphysics, 
but he had not the eagle pinions of Howe’s genius, by which to 
rise to the high aery of imagination. Indeed he seldom 
attempted to soar except on the wings of faith. In keen dialec- 
tical skill he rivalled the schoolmen; but he had more of the 
subtlety that could seize distinctions, than of the power that 
detects striking analogies. Adopting Milton’s distinction, we 
may say, that the reason in Baxter was more discursive, and 
in Howe the more intuitive; the one depended more upon the 
force of logic, and the other upon the soul’s capacity of imme- 
diate vision. Wonderful rapidity, great energy and tireless 
activity were the characteristics of Baxter’s mind; self-posses- 
sion, steadiness and resistless momentum those of Howe’s. Of 
poetical power Baxter had but little, notwithstanding his 
poetical efforts, and Owen still less; while Howe’s imagination 
“yobed without obscuring the colossal proportions of his 
mind.’ But though powerful, it never seemed to interfere 
with the strictly logical processes of the intellect. In some 
minds the imagination is the leading and dominant faculty, as 
was the case with Jeremy Taylor and Bunyan. Bunyan’s was 
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distinguished for its creative power; its conceptions stand out 
distinctly before the mind’s eye, the abstract appears real, the 
passions are persons, and mere qualities are invested with all 
the power and interest of living forms. The ages have, how- 
ever, produced but one “ Pilgrim’s Progress; an Allegory.” 
Taylor’s imagination was exhaustless and gorgeous beyond that 
of almost any other writer in prose or poetry, creating and com- 
bining images, tropes and symbols, and scattering its products 
over his pages as thick as the leaves in Milton’s famous simile. 
He seemed to live in an atmosphere of rainbows. As the sunlight 


-which shone through the stained and storied windows of the 


cathedral in which he ministered, was modified by the rich hues 
and quaint figures through which it passed, so his imagination 
imparted its own peculiar forms and colors to all his thoughts. 
With less of high creative power than Bunyan’s, and less fer- 
tility and brilliance than the Bishop’s, Howe’s was at the same 
time capacious and strong, more conversant with the grand 
than the beautiful, and more a philosopher’s than a poet’s. 
Rarely did it make its pavilion among sunset clouds, delighting 
more in night’s starry radiance, or to spread its broad pinions 
in the “light of common day.” In fine, Howe presents a noble 
example of a well balanced, sound and thoroughly healthy 
English mind—not the greatest, but belonging to the highest 
order. We may say of him as Carlyle did of Scott, that ‘no 
sounder piece of British manhood was put together in that 
century of time.” 

In any estimate of his character and writings, it would be a 
capital mistake to leave out of view the influence of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. Though misunderstood and maligned in 
their day, the service which they rendered to philosophy, learn- 
ing and religion is now more and better appreciated. They 
suffered for a time because “men of narrow thoughts and 
fiercer tempers” fastened on them the name of “ Latitudina- 
rians.” They were altogether remarkable men even in that 
remarkable age, “who to a sincere love of Christianity and 
corresponding purity of life, united a deep admiration for the 
philosophy of Plato.” They devoted themselves with the 
greatest enthusiasm to the study and elucidation of his writings, 
and labored to inspire their scholars with the same devotion. 
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Their rise may be regarded as a reaction against certain forms, 
both of philosophy and religion, then prevalent. Disgusted 
with the gross materialism of Hobbs, and alarmed at the de- 
structive progress of his great ‘ Leviathan” on the one hand, 
and unsatisfied with the dry system of the schoolmen and Car- 
tesianism on the other, they sought refuge in the lofty idealism 
of the Academy. The Antinomianism and fanaticism which 
characterized much of the religion of the times were equally 
repugnant to their reason. ‘They studied to assert and ex- 
amine the principles of morality and religion on clear grounds 
and in a philosophical method. They loved the constitution of 
the church and the liturgy, and could well live under them; 
but they did not think it unlawful to live under another form.” 
They cultivated the largest charity and were opposed to all 
extremes in doctrine and order. Although not Puritans in the 
strictest sense, still they consented to retain their places in the 
University under the Commonwealth. The most distinguished 
of these latitude-men were Whichcote, Worthington, Wilkins, 
Cudworth and Henry More. 

Dr. Benjamin Whicheote, of an ancient and honorable 
family, (1609—1683,) was Provost of King’s College from 
1644 until the Restoration. Of a genial temper, catholic feel- 
ings, and possessed of rare attainments in learning, he enjoy- 
ed great popularity as an instructor. “He set his students 
on reading the ancient philosophers, and on considering the 
Christian religion as a doctrine sent from God, both to elevate 
and sweeten human nature, in which: he was a great example.” 
All the weight of his influence and talents was employed to 
encourage liberal study and sober, rational piety. The fact 
that he gained the confidence and love of men so wide apart in 
opinions and feeling, shows that his character and conversation 
must have possessed a peculiar charm. Howe loved him as a 
father, and Baxter mentions him as one of the ablest and best 
of the Conformists. He died at the house of Dr. Cudworth, 
and Tillotson preached his funeral sermon. One volume of 
Select Discourses was published after his death by the Earl of 
Shaftsbury; three others by Dr. John Jeffery, Archdeacon of 
Norwich, and a fourth by Dr. Samuel Clarke. Dr. John 
Worthington, (1618—i671,) author of a discourse on Christian 
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Love and editor of Joseph Mede’s works, was master of Jesus 
College. Possessed of profound and varied learning, he also 
exhibited an example of unwearied diligence in his profession. 
Whenever his affairs required Dr. Cudworth to be absent from 
his post, he always substituted Worthington in his place. 
Amiable in his feelings, warm in his friendships and charitable 
towards those who differed from him, he stood high among the 
good men of Cambridge. Burnet speaks of him as a “ man of 
eminent piety and great humility, and who practised a most 
sublime way of self-denial and devotion.”’* Dr. John Wilkins, 
(1614—1672,) Master of Trinity College, was endowed with 
many rare mental gifts. Celebrated as a theologian and 
preacher, an excellent mathematician, he was a most ardent 
student of the “new” or Baconian philosophy. At his rooms 
while he was yet at Wadham College, Oxford, was formed the 
nucleus of what ultimately became the Royal Society. Though 
married to a sister of Cromwell, ‘*he made no other use of that 
alliance,” says Burnet, “‘ but to do good offices and to cover 
the University from the sourness of Owen and Goodwin.” He 
was unquestionably an unselfish, large hearted and good man, 
who, though he conformed and was made a bishop, never ceased 
while he lived, to countenance every effort for the comprehension 
of the Dissenters. 

A greater than any of these was Dr. Ralph Cudworth, (1617 
—1688.) Possessing great compass and originality of mind, he 
was unquestionably the profoundest metaphysician of the age 
—holding the same rank in metaphysics that Barrow did in 


* A work was published the past year, entitled, “Cambridge Univer- 
sity Transactions during the Puritan Controversies of the 16th and 17th 
Centuries. Collected by James Heywood, M. P., F. R.S., F.S. A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Thomas Wright, M. A., F. 8. A., Hon, 
M. R. C. 8. L., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. Lon- 
don: I. G. Bohn. 1854.” ‘They commence,” we are told in the pre- 
face, “‘ with the University Statutes of 1570, intended to check the rising 
power of Puritanism, and they terminate with the Act of Uniformity of 
1662, and the Diary of the Rev. Dr. Worthington, who was ejected in 
1660 from the Mastership of Jesus College, Cambridge.” Really it would 
scem to be a history of the Constitution of the University, rather than of 
the development of Puritanism. 
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sublime geometry. He devoted years to the study of ancient 
philosophy, and obtained a complete mastery of its various and 
conflicting systems. The results of his research and thinking 
were given to the world in his “Intellectual System of the 
Universe,” the enduring monument of his industry, genius and 
learning. ‘It is a work,’ says Mackintosh, “of stupendous 
erudition, of much more acuteness than at first appears, of fre- 
quent mastery over diction and illustration on subjects where it 
is most rare; and it is distinguished perhaps beyond any other 
volume of controversy, by that best proof of the deepest con- 
viction of the truth of a man’s principles, a fearless statement 
of the most formidable objections to them; a fairness rarely 
practised but by him who is conscious of his power to answer 
them.” But for this very fairness in stating objections he was 
branded as an Arian and a Deist; and the prejudice excited 
against him arrested, during his lifetime, the publication of 
other works to complete his original plan. In his philosophy, 
Cudworth was an idealist, and the influence exerted on him by 
the study of Plato, shows itself unmistakably in all his writ- 
ings. In his treatise on “ Eternal and Immutable Morality,” 
especially, he declares against every species of sensationalism, 
and contends for the doctrine of ideas as archetypal forms, and 
for the pure reason, as the faculty for the absolute. Four 
years before the death of this greatest of the English Idealists, 
appeared Locke’s “‘ Essay on the Human Understanding,” a 
work in which the sensational philosophy receives its clearest 
development and most vigorous support. And it is singular 
that Cudworth’s only daughter, Damaris, the celebrated Lady 
Masham, herself an authoress, and a woman of fine mind and 
great accomplishment, should have been one of the warmest 
admirers of that rising philosopher. The last fifteen years of 
Locke’s life were passed at Oates, in the county of Essex, the 
seat of Sir Francis Masham. 

But the most Platonic of all the English Platonists, and the 
originator of the Cambridge movement, was Dr. Henry More, 
of Christ’s College, (1614—1687.) After abandoning the 
scholastic doctrines in which, after the fashion of the age, he 
was educated, he became a zealous Cartesian, and entered into 
correspondence with that distinguished philosopher. But he 
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had too warm a heart and too sincere a love of truth to be long 
satisfied with the assumptions and paradoxes of that system; 
and shrinking from the dark gulf of scepticism into which it 
would inevitably lead him, he turned to the writings of Plato, 
and discovered what was far more consonant with his reason 
and faith. He entered with zeal upon the study of that philo- 
sophy, and drank deeply of its spirit. And finding so much 
in those writings that seemed to him a clear echo of revealed 
truth, he adopted the notion that Pythagoras and Plato must 
have had access to the Hebrew Scriptures. His pupil, The- 
ophilus Gale, wrote a learned work called the “Court of the 
Gentiles,’ in which he endeavors to trace all the ancient doc- 
trines which deserve any consideration, whether in philosophy 
or theology, to that divine source. More was a theologian, poet 
and philosopher, and supported by immense learning. Cole- 
ridge remarks, that he found his writings to contain more origi- 
nal, enlarged and elevating views of the Christian dispensation 
than he had met with in a single volume. His whole life was 
devoted to study and religious contemplation. Nothing could 
induce him to accept of any preferment in the church, or to 
leave for any length of time the cloistered retreats of his be- 
loved Cambridge. He had his amiable weakness and his idio- 
syncracies of character; was credulous as to apparitions, and 
preached against the guilt of witches. While his moral princi- 
ples were admirable, and his religion of the most spiritual cha- 
racter, it is not to be disguised that some of his writings are 
deeply tinged with mysticism. Plotinus is too much his inter- 
preter of Plato as well as of the sacred Scriptures. But Leigh- 
ton would have taken him to his heart as a brother. A more 
amiable philosopher, more sincere Christian, or a better man 
than Henry More has seldom appeared in our world. 

Of these men, John Howe was a great admirer. The ac- 
quaintance which began in his youth, ripened into a friendship 
that ended only with life. “I think it not to be wondered at,” 
says Dr. Calamy, “that in his early days he received that 
Platonic tincture, which so remarkably runs through the writ- 
ings which he drew up and published in his advanced years.” 
We are not the abettors of any attempt to deify heathen philo- 
sophy, or to foist it into the place of the Gospel. At the same 
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time we have no sympathy with the nervous fears of many in 
regard to all philosophy; much less can we join in any insane 
crusade against it. That philosophy will exist, we regard as a 
fixed fact. It is the necessity of every thinking mind; and has 
its appropriate sphere in the province of religion. Not even 
Teutonic philosophy, in its most transcendental form, can we 
adjudge as an unmitigated curse and wholly of the devil. What 
is philosophy? The account which the mind renders to itself 
of the existence and constitution of things. In regard to the 
facts and doctrines of the Scriptures, every man has his method, 
more or less clearly defined, the product of his own brain or 
another’s, of accounting for and explaining these. However 
unconscious many may be of its existence, yet their philosophy 
is the medium through which they view all the phenomena of 
life and all the truths of religion. It is that, more than any 
thing else perhaps, which determines the question, whether they 
shall be Augustinians or Pelagians, Calvinists or Arminians. 
John Howe was a philosopher as well as a theologian, and he 
belonged to that class of minds of which Plato was the great 
representative. Of all the ancient systems of philosophy, he 
unquestionably regarded the Platonic as the one that had the 
strongest affinity with the Christian religion. It had the high- 
est moral ends and aims, and did most to spiritualize men’s 
conceptions. A system so ideal and elevated in its aspirations ; 
which “leads from outward phenomena to the depth of spirit ;”’ 
which regards the soul as in immediate communication with 
God; whose whole aim is to lift men above the bondage of the 
material; which teaches that the highest good is not in sensual 
indulgence, but in the subjection of the passions to the reason ; 
a system that teaches men to become godlike through the 
knowledge of God; which takes our eyes from the mean, the 
evanescent and the perishable on earth, and fastens them on 
the true, the beautiful, and the good in an immortal state ; 
whose sublime desires and anxious yearnings find utterance in 
that remarkable prayer at the close of the Phaedrus, “ Grant 
me to become beautiful in the inner man, and that whatever 
outward things I may haye, may be at peace with those within” 
—whatever may be the defects and short-comings of such a 
philosophy, it cannot stand in the way of direct antagonism to 
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revealed religion. Hence we find in the first centuries, that 
instead of scorning and scowling at Christianity, like the 
Epicurean and Stoic, with somewhat of the reverence of old 
Simeon, it stood ready to welcome and embrace it, as some- 
thing divine. And it would be no difficult task to show the 
coincidence between the fact of its ascendency, and the preva- 
lence of the purest morals and the development of the highest 
forms of spiritual religion in subsequent ages. It is no wonder 
that it should ever and anon revive and exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the world; and that it should continue to give impulse 
and direction to the finest minds. In its light alone could 
Origen, Augustine, Fénélon, Henry More, Leighton, Coleridge 
and Neander, celebrate the nuptials of reason and faith. 

In speaking of the Platonism of Howe, we refer only to its 
method and leading characteristics ; no one must understand us 
as committing him to that or any other system as a whole. 
He possessed a mind far too independent and practical to yield 
itself without reserve to its one sided idealism. Though he 
had a high regard for Plato and his writings, yet he did not 
profess, like our eccentric countryman, to find “ Calvinism in 
the Phaedo.” But still, more than any other, that system in- 
fluenced and aided him in the formation and development of 
his religious opinions. The system of faith which Howe adopt- 
ed, was decidedly and distinctively Calvinistic. No suspicion 
has ever been breathed in regard to his orthodoxy. But there 
are diverse views and representations of that faith, differing as 
widely as a landscape in June differs from the same landscape 
in November. The Calvinism he embraced was not that of 
Goodwin and Owen, rigid, severe and extreme; nor was it ex- 
actly the plausible, composite and compromising system of 
Baxter. It was the result of a deeper and more direct 
insight into the relation of the finite with the Infinite. 
He made, indeed, no attempt to elaborate a system accord- 
ing to some ideal of his own, but only to explain one already 
in existence. But, on the other hand, he did not proceed 
in the a posteriori method, and from the facts, doctrines 
and phenomena furnished in the Scriptures, construct one 
by a mere logical process; but the magnificent system of 
Calvinism, as viewed in the light of Revelation, stood over 
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against his soul, like the palace of the Eternal, and from the 
elevated point of vision on which an ideal philosophy placed 
him, he endeavored faithfully to describe it. Unquestionably 
there is such a divine idea of Calvinism; somewhere, there 
must be a point where faith and insight meet, even in respect to 
the mysteries of religion. There are here no real, but only ap- 
parent contradictions. No system of philosophy may succeed 
in clearing up all the difficulties of the system, but it is wise to 
adopt that which gives us the highest angle of vision ; and that 
will enable us to make the nearest approximation toward the 
final centre, where all the parts meet and coalesce. The dan- 
ger is of misrepresenting the divine plan. If Paradise may be 
regarded as a perfect ideal of a landscape, then it requires 
something more to form it than mere earth and water, rocks 
and sky; and these viewed in the sombre twilight. And if 
Adam was the divine ideal of a perfect man, then must we not 
take the description of the anatomist, who presents us only with 
a grim and ghastly skeleton, however complete the bony struc- 
ture. We want also the sinews and the flesh, the heart and 
the brain, the lustre of the living eye and the radiance of the 
beautiful countenance. We need not say that there are repre- 
sentations of Calvinism, even by its friends, so partial and 
one-sided, as to be simply awful. It is the stern creed of the 
old Stoic over again, the blind and relentless fate of the Turk, 
that annihilates the human will, mortgages all God’s power to 
necessity, and fixes the revolutions and movements of all things 
in grooves of adamant. The being whom it represents as God, 
is one barely to think of whom, makes us exceedingly fear and 
quake ; a God, whose throne is on the mount that may not be 
touched, rising up amidst the solitude of a bare and burning 
desert, his robe the storm-cloud, his glance the lightning’s flash, 
his voice the thunder-peal. It is a system of terrors, a worship 
of fear, a religion of pains and penalties, and that seems jubi- 
lant over the reprobation of the lost, as over the salvation of 
the redeemed. The divine love seems restricted and embar- 
rassed, and mercy barely gilds the edges of its cloudy glory. 
Calvary may appear in it, but it is Calvary in an eclipse. 
Such was not the Calvinism of John Howe. In his writings 
the genuine system stands out prominently, distinct and well 
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defined, yet in a light that attracts rather than repels. We 
have the marrow too of that high divinity. Without ignoring 
the decretive will, and leaving all things the sport of accident, 
or the personal election that must leave the salvation of men 
an unsolved problem, he could still find room for the free ac- 
tivity of the human will, in view of a world of motives. It is 
a Calvinism severely just and loyal to God, yet merciful and 
loving toward men; in the fullness and freeness of its offered 
grace, leaving those who perish, without excuse. It is, in fine, 
a Platonic Calvinism.* 


As a preacher, Howe appears to have been popular from the 
beginning. Nor do we see well how it could have been other- 
wise with such a mind, so highly disciplined and amply stored, 
and such a fine physical form, presence and voice to give expres- 
sion to his thoughts and feelings. His person was princely— 
tall, well formed and graceful, with a piercing but pleasant eye, 
and a noble countenance—his whole aspect and carriage also 
must have been impressive. ‘‘ His ministerial qualifications were 
singular. He could preach off-hand with a great exactness, as 
many others upon the closest study. He delivered his sermons 
without notes; though he did not impose that method upon 
others. He had great copiousness and fluency in prayer; and 
the hearing him discharge that duty upon particular sudden 
emergencies, would have been apt to have made the greatest 
admirer of stinted forms ashamed of the common cavils and 
objections against that which is usually called extemporary 
prayer.” Scarcely, however, could he have been an exciting 
preacher; he lacked the strong enthusiasm and the intense 
fervor of emotion that would have made such. There was 
not the stormy energy and “torrent rapture’ of Chalmers, 
nor the startling prophetic tone and gesture that distinguished 


* Perhaps no two men of the age sympathized more entirely in feeling, 
or harmonized more nearly in their theological views than John Howe and 
Archbishop Leighton. In regard to the latter, Coleridge has said, ‘that 
Calvinism (Archbishop Leighton’s for example) compared with Taylor’s 
Arminianism, is as the lamb in the wolf’s skin, to the wolf in the lamb’s 
skin; the one is cruel in the phrase, the other in the doctrine.”—Lit, 
Rem. Works, V. p. 200. 
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Baxter’s impassioned appeals. Nor was he what would be de- 
nominated an elegant or finished preacher. He was far too con- 
scious of his awful position to permit his attention to be diverted 
by a mere effort to please. Bates, doubtless, excelled him in 
the polish and elegance of his rhetoric, and Tillotson, in the 
art and graces of a cultivated eloquence. And still we can 
readily believe “that he had many times very surprising turns 
in discoursing upon any subject.” There was a sustained dig- 
nity, a solemn earnestness, rising often into the noblest elo- 
quence, not without gleams of strong imagination and occa- 
sional touches of the deepest pathos. ‘He was an avowed 
enemy to a blind implicit faith, as also to a blind devotion. 
And none had better skill to set in the best light the rational 
evidences which confirm the principles and duties, both of natu- 
ral and revealed religion, of which his published writings are 
a convincing witness; and his ordinary discourses, though 
clothed in familiar language, were not inferior as to strength 
of reasoning. So that it could not be charged on him, that he 
preached to the fancy, or only aimed to move the affections.” 
And without being a pathetic preacher in the ordinary sense, 
the fact that he was so frequently called on to comfort 
mourners, shows that there must have been something very 
soothing and grateful in the voice and manner which rendered 
his services so peculiarly acceptable. 

Passing now from the preacher to the writer, we must sur- 
render his style to the critics. Of these we are acquainted with 
but one who has any thing special to say in his praise. The 
Oxford historian, Anthony Wood, in noticing him among the 
writers of that famed University, is unusually complaisant, and 
characterizes his style as “fine, smooth and natural.” Foster, 
on the other hand, who can be suspected of no want of relish 
or reverence for the man or his works, complains sorely of his 
long, involved and grotesquely constructed sentences, and 
wonders that such a man as Howe should have blundered 
so sadly in the matter of sentence-making. Robert Hall 
also, who ranks him as “facile princeps” of the Puritan 
divines, is obliged to confess his short comings in that particu- 
lar. He is disposed to attribute it to some original inaptitude 
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in his mind to perceive the minuter graces of style.* Not less 
perhaps was it owing to a defective ear. He could not distin- 
guish and appreciate the fine harmonies of language. His 
faults were certainly not the result of mere carelessness, nor of 
the effort to be eccentric or owtré. It was evidently the best 
that he could do, and the fault remained in spite of revision 
and elaboration. There is quite mannerism enough about it, 
moreover, to show that it was natural and best fitted to the 
movements of his mind. After all, it is by no means the worst 
of styles; we can tolerate, and even love it, in him. To our 
ear, there is a music of its own in the rugged rhythm and tor- 
tuous flow of those long and uncouth sentences. If Howe’s 
writings possessed more of the graces of style, more of rhetori- 
cal beauty, doubtless they would be more generally read and 
therefore be more extensively useful. But although we may 
sometimes grow weary in following the majestic march of his 
ideas, in spite of the interest and excitement which they inspire, 
yet the very effort to keep pace with his peculiar gait is service- 
able, and we can well afford to endure an occasional strain upon 
the muscles. ‘The grand characteristics of his writings are a 
“serene Platonic majesty,” the combination of a “ golden vein 
of poetry with profound and practical strength,” with a not 
unfrequent occurrence of “ great swelling, high wrought passa- 
ges” of the loftiest eloquence. Our limits will admit of but a 
brief notice of a few of his separate publications. 

The “ Living Temple” may be regarded as his greatest work, 
in view of the length of time that he was employed upon it 
and the amount of learning and logic it displays. It is a ‘* de- 


* B. “May I ask, sir, what writers you would most recommend to a 
young minister?’ Il. “Why, I feel very incompetent to give directions 
on that head; I can only say that I have learned far more from John 
Howe than from any other author I ever read. There is an astonishing 
magnificence in his conceptions. Te had not the same perception of the 
beautiful as of the sublime, and hence his endless subdivisions.” B. 
«That was the fault of his age.” H. ‘In part, sir, but he has more of 
it than many of the other writers of that period, than Barrow, for exam- 
ple, who was somewhat earlier. There was, I think, an innate inaptitude 
in Howe’s mind for discerning minute graces and propriet:es, and hence 
his sentences are often long and cumbersome. Still he was unquestion- 
ably the greatest of the Puritan divines.” Hall’s Works, II. p. 78. 
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signed improvement of the notion that a good man is the tem- 
ple of God.” In it the being of God and His gracious intercourse 
with man are shown, and the Epicureanism of Hobbs and the 
Pantheism of Spinosa are successively refuted. His main 
design, however, is to give some account of “the destitution 
and restitution of the temple of God.” Created by God and 
for God, the human soul is the only habitation on earth that is 
quite worthy of Him. Like the Parthenon, the model temple of 
the Greeks, originally it was absolutely perfect. What symme- 
try and proportion, what goodly stones, what noble columns, 
what exquisite carvings, what beautiful reliefs, what rich deco- 
rations, all of Parian and Pentelican marble of snowy white- 
ness! But the Parthenon has long been in ruins, and so also 
has the human soul. The most appropriate frontispiece of 
Howe’s noble work, would be the picture of Marius sitting alone 
amidst the ruins of Carthage ; or of the godly Nehemiah, when 
surveying the desolations of the “holy city” by the melancholy 
light of the moon. “The stately ruins are visible to every 
eye, that bear in their front (yet extant) this doleful inscription 
—Here God once dwelt! Enough appears of the admirable 
frame and structure of the soul of man, to show the divine pres- 
ence did sometime reside in it; more than enough of vicious 
deformity to proclaim he is now retired and gone. Look upon 
the fragments of that curious sculpture which once adorned the 
palace of that great king; the relics of common notions; the 
lively prints of some undefaced truth; the fair ideas of things; 
the yet legible precepts that relate to practice. Behold! with 
what accuracy the broken pieces show these to have been en- 
graven by the finger of God, and how they now lie torn and 
scattered, one in this dark corner, another in that, buried in 
heaps of dirt and rubbish! There is not now a system, an entire 
table of coherent truths to be found, or a frame of holiness, 
but some shivered parcels. And if any with great toil and 
Jabor, apply themselves to draw out here one piece and there 
another, and set them together, they serve rather to show 
how exquisite the divine workmanship was in the original com- 
position, than for present use, to the excellent purposes for 
which the whole was first designed. Some pieces agree and 
own one another; but how soon are our inquiries and endeavors 
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non-plussed and superseded! How many attempts have been 
made, since that fearful fall and ruin of this fabric, to compose 
again the truths of so many several kinds into their distinct orders, 
and make up frames of science or useful knowledge; and after 
so many ages nothing is finished in any ene kind. You come 
amidst all this confusion, as into a ruined palace of some great 
prince, in which you see here the fragments of a noble pillar, 
there the shattered pieces of some curious imagery, and all 
lying neglected and useless among heaps of dirt. He that in- 
vites you to take a view of the soul of man, gives you but such 
another prospect, and doth say to you, Behold the desolation ; 
all things rude and waste, so that should there be any pretence 
to the Divine presence, it might be said, If God be here, why 
is it thus? The faded glory, the darkness, the disorder, the 
impurity, the decayed state in all respects of this temple, too 
plainly show the great inhabitant is gone.” 

That noble discourse on “The Vanity of Man as Mortal,” is 
deservedly a great favorite with all Howe’s admirers. It is 
unquestionably the most rhetorical, the most elaborately finish- 
ed, and the most completely eloquent of all his compositions. 
The circumstances which called it forth were most affecting. A 
distant relative of his, belonging to a distinguished and wealthy 
family, after residing abroad for many years in some official 
capacity, at length obtained leave to return to his native land. 
In anticipation of the joyful event, his immediate connections 
to the number of more than twenty had agreed to assemble at 
an appointed place to welcome him. But alas for human hopes! 
the expected vessel, when it arrived, brought only his corpse, 
and the afflicted circle adjourned to the home of his youth, 
from whence they followed his remains to the family vault. It 
was at the request of these friends that Mr. Howe prepared 
this discourse, and the mournful occasion seems to have added 
inspiration to his genius. There are passages in it, that for 
sublimity of conception and eloquence of expression, are 
scarcely excelled by any thing either in Barrow or Taylor. We 
instance but a single one: “ But that lofty soul that bears 
about with it the living apprehensions of its being made for an 
everlasting state, so earnestly intends it, that it shall ever be 
a descent and a vouchsafement with it, if it allow itself to take 
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notice of what busy mortals are doing in (as they reckon them) 
grand negotiations here below. And if there be a suspicion 
of an aptness or inclination to intermeddle in them to their 
prejudice to whom that part belongs, can heartily say to it, (as 
the philosopher to the jealous tyrant,) we of this Academy are 
not at leisure to mind so mean things; we have somewhat else 
to do than to talk of you. He hath still the image before his 
eye, of this world vanishing and passing away; of the other, 
with the everlasting affairs and concernments of it, even now 
ready to take place and fill up all the stage; and can represent 
to himself the vision (not from a melancholy fancy or erazed 
brain, but a rational faith and a sober, well instructed mind) of 
the world dissolving, monarchies and kingdoms breaking up, 
thrones tumbling, crowns and sceptres lying as neglected things. 
He hath a telescope through which he can behold the glorious 
appearance of the Supreme Judge; the solemn state of his 
majestic person; the splendid pomp of his magnificent and 
yastly numerous retinue; the obsequious throng of glorious 
celestial creatures doing homage to their eternal King; the 
swift flight of his royal guards sent forth into the four winds to 
gather the elect, and covering the face of heaven with their 
spreading wings; the universal silent attention of all to that 
loud sounding trumpet that shakes the pillars of the world, 
pierces the inward caverns of the earth, and resounds through 
every part of the encircling heavens; the many myriads of joy- 
ful expectants arising, changing, putting on glory, taking wing 
and contending upwards to join themselves to the triumphant 
heavenly host; the judgment seat; the books opened; the 
frightful, amazed looks of surprised wretches; the equal admin- 
istration of final judgment; the adjudication of all to their 
eternal states; the heavens rolled up as a scroll; the earth and 
all things therein consumed and burned up!” 

“The Reconcileableness of God’s Prescience of the Sins of 
Men, with the Wisdom and Sincerity of his Counsels, Exhorta- 
tions and whatever other Means he uses to prevent them,” was 
written at the instance of the Honorable Robert Boyle, and 
addressed to him in a Titanic letter. It is a most admirable 
specimen of clear, compact and vigorous logic, from first to 
last. It is as closely and thoroughly jointed as a piece of 
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ancient armor. If there be within the whole range of our 
theological literature, a more masterly and satisfactory expla- 
nation and defence of this most difficult point of Calvinism, we 
have never had the happiness to meet with it. At the time of 
its publication it attracted no little attention, being “ exceed- 
ingly admired by some and as much opposed by others.” A 
postscript therefore was added in reply to the objections of his 
friend, Theophilus Gale. “I admire exceedingly,” says Robert 
Hall, “his ‘Living Temple,’ his sermon on the ‘ Redeemer’s 
Tears,’ &c., but in my opinion, the best thing he ever wrote is 
his defence of the sincerity of the Gospel offer. I refer to the 
treatise called the ‘ Reconcileableness of God’s Prescience of 
the Sins of Men, with his Counsels, Exhortations and whatever 
other Means he uses to prevent them.’ This I regard as the 
most profound, the most philosophical and the most valuable of 
all of Howe’s writings.” In his “ Redeemer’s Tears” we have, 
perhaps, the best example of the tender and persuasive—of the 
pathos of his genius. There is no loud denunciation, no harsh 
threatening, no fierce invectives, and no exultant severity of 
tone in pronouncing woe against the transgressors; but with 
great faithfulness, a yearning solicitude, an exhibition of love, 
its most besceching attitudes and efforts, and an undertone of 
deep prophetic earnestness. Nothing extant so truly interprets 
the language, breathes the spirit and prolongs the tearful 
lamentations of the Saviour, who from the brow of Olivet 
“beheld the city, and wept over it!” 

Without pausing to notice any others at present, we come to 
the “ Blessedness of the Righteous.”’ Though among the earliest, 
it is certainly one of the best, as it has been the most widely 
read and popular of all Howe’s works. Baxter introduced it to 
the world with a cordial and characteristic notice. As the author, 
with his eye doubtless upon the more learned and fastidious, 
apologizes for its want of art and ornament, so his friend thinks 
it necessary to anticipate the objections of ‘plain, unlearned 
readers” to the “accurateness of its style.” Ten years before, 
Baxter had given to the world his own kindred work, the 
‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest.” Did our space admit of it, a com- 
parison of the views of two such men, on the same general 
theme, would not be wanting in interest. It is somewhat re- 
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markable, when we consider the deep insight into spiritual things 

and the rich, mature Christian experience which they exhibit, 

that they were written so early in life. But their minds and 

hearts were disciplined and prepared for their work by peculiar 
Providences. Their glorious thoughts and visions came to 

them in solitude, to cheer them amidst sickness, sorrow and 
surrounding gloom. Baxter was the victim of complicated ¢ 
diseases, and wrote perpetually with eternity in view; and 
Howe was a silenced, proscribed and persecuted Nonconformist. 

Standing in such uneasy relations to the present world, they 

gladly surrendered their minds to the contemplation of the 

glory and blessedness of that which was still future. Howe’s f 
work is the more abstract and ideal in its cast, and Baxter’s 

the more practical and popular. Both walk in the light of 

faith, but the one beholds and describes, and the other reasons 

and anticipates. The condensed and portable form which 

Fawcett has given to the “ Saints’ Rest,’’ no doubt has tended 





to increase its circulation and thereby its influence. It has 

been wonderfully blessed, because it has reached and directly 
influenced the masses. The “ Blessedness of the Righteous” ( 
has accomplished its work more mediately; having been the : 
cherished book of the few who have again “comforted others 

with the comfort wherewith they themselves were comforted.” 
“‘Perhaps,”’ says Hall, “ Baxter’s Saints’ Rest is fitted to make 

a deeper impression on the majority of readers. Baxter en- 

forces a particular idea with extraordinary clearness, foree and & 
earnestness. His appeals to the conscience are irresistible. ( 
Howe again is distinguished by calmness, self-possession, 
majesty and comprehensiveness; and for my own part, I de- 
cidedly prefer him to Baxter.” 

An impenetrable veil conceals from us the realities of the 
heavenly state. We know not what we shall be. That a pre- 
pared place awaits the pure in heart, in the more immediate 
presence and vision of God, the Scriptures leave us no occasion 
for any doubt; but in regard to the precise mode of existence, 
the nature of the employments, the character of the scenes and 
the thousand sources of blessedness, we only know what may 
be learned from scattered hints, metaphorical descriptions and 
suggestive negatives. Whatever we feel or fear of evil is not 
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there. There is always as much wisdom in the reticence as in 
the revelations of the Bible. Paul’s silence, while his mind 
was yet filled with the visions of Paradise, is as significant, as 
John’s gorgeous panoramic views. More adequate ideas of 
that state, or more clear impressions of its scenes and scenery 
could not be conveyed to us in human language, than are given 
us under the guidance of inspiration. No formal or elaborate 
description is attempted, because none would be satisfactory. 
If conveyed in terms and images borrowed from the present 
economy, it would be all too material and sensuous; and if con- 
veyed in those adapted to a vastly different, an altogether 
spiritual condition, it would have been unintelligible. Better 
it should be as it is, that room may be left for the exercise of 
faith and patience, and that each one may form and cherish 
his own ideal. ‘The shapings of our heavens are but the 
modifications of our constitution,” said a distinguished literary 
man when replying to an insolent and unfeeling attack. Taking 
the known facts and principles as data, each proceeds to embel- 
lish that state with the utmost wealth of imagination, sublimating 
his conceptions of present enjoyment, and separating them from 
all alloys and degrading mixtures. Some will make more and 
some less of the various elements which enter into it, and of the 
hints afforded of their combination. Baxter’s conception of 
heaven was “‘a state of rest’”—a calm repose after a life of suf- 
fering and sore warfare. In Wilberforce’s the leading element 
was “love” —a feeling that on earth made him the friend of God 
and brother of the race. ILowe’s idea of it was “ blessedness”’ 
—which is something higher than happiness, the full vision 
and fruition of God in a future state. But when we have read 
all they have written, there is a feeling of something like dis- 
appointment, and the soul asks, “Is this all? Surely heaven 
must be higher, purer, better, more ineffable than all this!” 
And yet these works are not failures; no uninspired men have 
made such near approximations to a just and adequate concep- 
tion of its blissful realities.* Wiser far were they than John 


* Bunyan, we think, comes nearer to it than any of them: 

“‘ Now I saw in my dream that these two men went in at the gate; and 
lo! as they entered, they were transfigured ; and they had raiment put on 
that shone like gold. There were also that met them with harps and 
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Foster, in improving what is known, rather than by “obstinate 
questionings,’’ vainly endeavor to extort the secrets of the 
future. Tis longings for the unveiling were irrepressible, and 
his impatience absolutely criminal. Yet we must pity as well 
as blame him. Ilis strong hand seemed to grasp convulsively, 
as if te rend, the dark curtain that hung before him. THis un- 
quiet spirit haunted the confines of the silent land, as if hoping 
to encounter some chance visitor from thence. Along the 
shore of the eternal ocean too, he wandered, picking up shells 
and sea weeds to see what mysteries they might solve, or peer- 
ing into the thick darkness that broods over it, until his aching 
eyes were blinded with hot tears, or shouting his curious ques- 
tions to learn what answers might come or what echoes from 
the hills beyond! But it is all in vain—eternity is silent and 
keeps its secrets from age to age! 

Very few men in any age seem to have had a deeper and 
richer experience of the power and blessedness of religion than 
John Howe. We advert to this last, but not because we regard 
it as the least important characteristic of the man. Dis- 
tinguished as a man of genius, a preacher and theologian, 
yet his piety crowned all his other distinctions as a diadem 
of beauty—nay, it enveloped him as a robe of light. His con- 
ceptions of the Christian religion were in the highest degree 
spiritual. It was not a mere abstract notion lying in the 
sphere of thought, or a doctrine of godliness to receive the 
assent of the understanding ; nor was it a species of lofty mo- 
rality, or system of good works, but an inward and divine life— 
“the life of God in the soul of man.” Ile had the utmost 


crowns, and gave them to them; the harps to praise withal, and the crowns 
in token of honor. Then I heard in my dream that all the bells in the 
City rang again for joy, and that it was said unto them, ‘ENTER YE INTO 
THE Joy oF our Lorp!’ 

“ Now just as the gates were opened to let in the men, I looked in after 
them, and behold the City shone like the sun; the streets also were paved 
with gold; and in them walked many men, with crowns on their heads, 
palms in their hands, and golden harps to sing praises withal. 

“They were also of them that had wings, and they answered one another 
without intermission, saying, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord. And after 
that they shut up the gates: which when I had seen, I wished myself 
among them.” Epirogs. 
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jealousy of every thing like a “self-serving religion.” And 
the divine life in him enjoyed a most vigorous development and 
growth; pervading every department of his mental and moral 
existence, and imparting a spontancousness and freedom to all 
his acts of duty and devotion. His attainments in holiness 
were eminent, even for an age in which the men of grace gene- 
rally acquired stalwart proportions. There may be a shade of 
truth in the objection to Puritan piety, as being gloomy in its 
aspects, and sepulchral in its tone. It was the almost necessary 
effect of their peculiar circumstances. Living under the frown 
of power, and familiar, as many of them were, with the sound 
of bolts and padlocks, with scarcely any other out-look upon 
this beautiful world than through the narrow grating of their 
prison windows, they had been more than human not to betray 
the sombre influences of such an adverse condition. The 
charge is oftenest made, however, by those who fail to distin- 
guish between gravity and gloom; between the serious and the 
saturnine. In this respect Howe was a Puritan and something 
more. His natural temperament was eminently a happy one, 
and his hope of heaven illumined even his darkest hours. We 
are struck with the glad, cheerful and even jubilant character 
of his religion : 


Even now, 
Throughout this weary land, 
Ifer coronet was on his brow, 
Her harp was in his hand. 


While there was a gradual and constant progress in the 
divine life, there were also memorable seasons of visitation, 
when he enjoyed peculiar manifestations, and received fresh 
baptisms of the Spirit. On the blank page of his study Bible, 
written in Latin, were the following remarkable records which 
were translated by his friend Mr. Spademan: “ Dee. 26, ’89. 
After that I had long, seriously and repeatedly thought with 
myself, that besides a full and undoubted assent to the objects 
of faith, a vivifying, savory taste and relish of them was also 
necessary, that with stronger force and more powerful energy 
they might penetrate into the most inward centre of my heart, 
and there being most deeply fixed and rooted, govern my life ; 
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and that there could be no other sure ground whereon to con- 
clude and pass a sound judgment on my good estate Godward ; 
and after I had in my course of preaching been largely insist- 
ing on 2 Cor. i. 12, ‘This is my rejoicing, the testimony of a 
good conscience,’ &e., this very morning I awoke out of a 
most ravishing and delightful dream, that a wonderful and co- 
pious stream of celestial rays, from the lofty throne of the 
Divine Majesty, did seem to dart into my open and expanded 
breast. I have often since, with great complacency, reflected 
on that very signal pledge of special divine favor vouchsafed to 
me on that noted memorable day ; and have with repeated fresh 
pleasure, tasted the delights thereof. But what of the same 
kind I sensibly felt, through the admirable bounty of my God, 
and the most pleasant, comforting influence of the Holy Spirit, 
on Oct. 22, 1704, far surpassed the most expressive words my 
thoughts can suggest. I then experienced an inexpressibly 
pleasant melting of heart; tears gushing out of my eyes, for joy 
that God should shed abroad his love abundantly through the 
hearts of men, and that for this very purpose mine own should 
be so signally possessed of and by his Holy Spirit. Rom. v. 5. 

Such, then, as he appears to us through the haze of two cen- 
turies, was John Howe. Our sketch of him is indeed but meagre 
and unsatisfactory; and we may be accused of something like 
presumption in attempting to limn so venerable a face. The 
effort, however, was prompted by far other motives than vanity 
or ambition. So profound is our admiration for his genius, so 
sincere our veneration for his character, so deep our sympathy 
with his genial and catholic spirit, and so clear and unmistake- 
able is our sense of obligation to him, intellectually and morally, 
that our present task has been, in reality, a labor of love. We 
are not given to idolizing the living or the dead; and yet, 
in regard to a few names, the strictness of truth might 
compel us to plead guilty. John Howe was not one of that 
class of great men about whom the world is most noisy, or 
concerning whom history has much to say; he was more of 
a thinker than an actor. The company of great and good men 
is always profitable, and there is something inspiring in the very 
effort to sail in the wake of their genius. The track is lumin- 
ous; and if, while contemplating the character and career 
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of such a man, we do not inhale more of the odor of his sanctity, 
catch more of his spirit of pure and lofty devotion, and, by such 
association, are not made wiser and better men, the fault must 
be our own. His works will amply repay us for the frequent 


“and thoughtful study of them. Nor would we overlook others 


that rank with them. We confess an unwavering attachment 
to these divines of the seventeenth century. Our libraries con- 
tain no such treasures as they furnish. We love frequently to 
resort to the same old well from which our fathers also drank. 
Their shafts are deep—reaching down to the living fountains of 
water. The well-sweep may be rude and cumbrous, and no little 
effort may be required to sink the bucket into those depths; but 
when it comes up again, full, and dripping, and cool, how un- 
speakably refreshing the draught. Our millennium is not in 
the past. We have never a wish that the shadow should 
so return upon the great dial-plate of time as to bring back 
the era of these venerated men. We have no idea that it 
would be wise or well to arrest the development and progress 
of thought in our age, and to have everything adjusted to 
the standard of one that is by-gone. But, at the same time, 
it will augur no good to the Church when these fathers shall be 
discarded as obsolete. Though we may refuse to be fettered to 
the past, yet there is a degree of reverence that is due to an- 
tiquity. Let the present be represented and fairly heard ‘in 
behalf of any supposed improvement in philosophy or theology ; 
but let the past also be brought forward, that each may correct 
the errors of the other. The story of Aladdin is not without 
its instructive moral. We are not prepared to make any ez- 
change of lamps. The new may be more highly polished, and 
more artistic and beautiful in its construction, but, when tried, 
it may altogether fail to work the wondrous transformations 
produced by the old. All honor to Germany and the Germans: 
we are indebted to them greatly and in many ways. Their 
grammars and lexicons, their apparatus for critical exegesis, and 
their ecclesiastical histories, are unrivaled. But their philoso- 
phy is quite too transcendental, and their divinity of little value. 
In regard to very much that is imported from thence as new, 
we cannot resist the conviction that we are only receiving back 
the products of old England in a disguised, distorted, or 
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damaged condition. The effervescence, the sparkle, and the ex- 

hilarating properties of the new wine will hardly compensate 

for the mellowness and richness of flavor that pertains to the 

old. Whatever the confession may be thought to imply, we 

value Matthew Henry’s Exposition, with its quaint antitheses, 

its curious inferences, its holy unction, its sprinkling here and 

there of a just and ingenuous “ Note!” far more highly as an + 
interpreter of the mind of the Spirit, than the latest and most : 
learned of their commentaries. And we can sympathize with 

Bogue and Bennet in their love for the Puritan divines, nor 

deem their reported advice extravagant, where they: tell their 

students that, “rather than not purchase Howe’s works, they i 
should sell their shirts; and, if destitute of the means of pro- \ 
curing the writings of Owen, they should sell the beds from 

under them.” 


ARTICLE II. 
EXPLANATION OF ACTS III., 19-21. 


WE are not wont to call in question the correctness of our 
common version of the Scriptures. We dislike the habit of : 
some, who must always mend the rendering of the text before | 
they can comment upon it. In most cases, certainly, we have, 
in our English Bible, as full and as perfect a transcript of the 
divine original as can well be given of it. All that time, and 
learning, and unwearied effort could then do, was done by the 
translators, to bring out the whole meaning and force of the 
inspired Word. We feel, therefore, that confidence may and 
ought to be reposed in this version as the Word. of God. 

But as excellent as it undoubtedly is, and as clearly and ‘ 
as fully as it conveys to us the meaning of the original, on { 
all points essential to salvation, still there doubtless are pas- 
sages where the rendering might be improved; instances, where 
the meaning of the sacred writer is not given; and others 
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where the minds of the translators themselves were not entirely 
satisfied, but upon which subsequent study and investigation 
have thrown light. Among these, we are inclined to place the 
passage at the head of this Article. We do not believe that the 
rendering, in our common version, conveys the meaning of the 
apostle. ‘The passage reads thus: ‘ Repent ye therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, when the times 
of refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord; and he 
shall send Jesus Christ, which before was preached unto you: 
whom the heaven must receive until the times of restitution of 
all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world began.” The general scope of the 
apostle’s reasoning here, and in the context, is plain enough. 
The current of his exhortation is easily seen. The difficulty is 
in the construction given to certain words and phrases, and the 
meaning, consequently, which they impart to a portion of the 
passage. The main point to be determined is the exact rela- 
tion of the primary and subordinate clauses in the nineteenth 
verse, and the rendering which that relation demands. There 
are three different modes of construction. 

The first method is that in our common version, which gives 
a chronie sense to the particles és av in the nineteenth verse, 
and renders them, like ozs, “when.’’ According to this mode 
of construing these particles, the apostle urges his hearers to 
repent and turn to God, that their sins may be blotted out 
when the times of refreshing shall come from the presence of 
the Lord. Those who adopt this construction, regard “the 
times of refreshing,” and of the “restitution of all things,” as 
identical, and contend that both forms of expression refer to 
the future—to the time, namely, when Christ shall return to 
judge the world. But to this rendering there are very serious 
objections. The reasoning is incongruous with the context— 
jnapposite to the object of the apostle. There is in it an 
utter want of concinnity with his obvious design. He is urging 
his hearers to repent and turn to God, that their sins may be 
blotted out; but what pressure is there in this direction, in the 
words, “when the times of refreshing shall come from the pre- 
sence of the Lord?’’ Does he call upon them to repent when 
those times should come; that is, to postpone repentance till 
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then? Or does he urge them then and there to repent, that 
their sins may be blotted out when those times should come ? 
Is not a man pardoned when he repents? Are not his sins 
blotted out when he embraces the Lord Jesus Christ as his Sa- 
viour? Surely, then, this cannot be the meaning of the apostle 
in this place. It has no congruity with his object. It comes 
in only to break the force of the pressure in the direction of | 
immediate repentance to which he is urging his hearers. * 

The objections to this mode of rendering ozws ay, in this case, 
are so great that most commentators, at the present day, aban- 
don it. Indeed, it may be fairly questioned whether there is 
a single case in all the New Testament where these particles 
have a chronic sense, or where they can be properly translated (\ 
“when.” No such case is recognized in the lexicons; and in 
no other place have the translators so rendered them in our 
common version. Why they did so render them in this instance, 
we know not. They may have been influenced by the uniform ) 
construction given to these particles, in this passage of the ' 
Scriptures, in all the previous versions made by Wiclif and 

thers, with the single exception of the Geneva version, which 
has the word ‘since’ instead of “when,” and repeats it at the 
beginning of the twentieth verse. A different rendering must 
have been known to the translators; and one, too, that was 
supported by men of eminent classical attainments. 

The second and more common way of construing these parti- 
cles, is that which gives them a telée sense, or makes them de- g 
note the end, design, or purpose of the preceding action. Ac- 4 
cording to this method of construing them, the apostle urges 
the men before him to repent, that their sins may be blotted 
out, so that the times of refreshing may come from the presence 
of the Lord; and so that he may send Jesus Christ, that is, 
back to this world. The objections to this construction may 
not be as strong as in the former case; and yet it fails, as it 
seems to us, in a great measure, to furnish that logical nexus 
which we ought to find in the apostle’s urgent exhortation to 
immediate repentance. For it is not easy to see, as one has “a 
pertinently remarked, how their repenting could be the means 
of introducing the times of refreshing; and, especially, we may 
add, if, with Calvin and others, we refer these times to a distant 
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future, and identify them with the coming of Christ to judge 
the world, would their repentance hasten the day of judgment? 
And may ministers now urge men to repent, so that the end of 
the world may come? Is not the time of the end fixed? We 
can see little or no urgency in this consideration, pressing men 
to immediate repentance, unless we take the position of Olsthau- 
sen, and affirm that ‘‘the conversion of men, and the diffusion 
of faith in Christ, are the conditions of the speedy approach of 
that time.” But where in the Bible do we find this? Where 
are we there told that the times and the seasons are thus put 
into the power of men? ‘The assumption of this writer, which 
underlies all his reasoning on this passage, is that “‘the apostle 
regarded the coming of Christ as near at hand ;” a position that 
does not satisfy those who believe that Peter spoke on this occa- 
sion as he was moved by the Holy Ghost; and, especially, as 
the same apostle tells us, when referring to this very idea, that 
one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day. 

It seems strange to us how any one, with the New Testament 
as his guide, can cherish such an idea. And yet we find it as- 
serted by many commentators and critics of the present day, 
with the utmost positiveness, and made the basis of conclusions, 
just as if it were conceded by all, and just as if “the coming of 
Christ,” spoken of by the apostles, could have no other mean- 
ing than that of his advent to judgment. We were greatly 
surprised, therefore, to find this wretched assumption in the 
work of Conybeare and Howson, on the Life and Epistles of 
Paul; a work of very great merit, but marred by this blot, which, 
“like that upon a Vestal’s robe, is the worse for what it stains.” 
We did not expect to hear from such men that the “early 
Church, and even the apostles themselves, expected their Lord 
to come again in that very generation,” and that “ Paul himself 
shared in this expectation; but, being guided by the Spirit of 
Truth, he did not deduce any erroneous conclusion from this mis- 
taken premise.”” Howsuch a statement can be made, in the face 
of Paul’s assertion to the contrary, is to us marvellous in the ex- 
treme. Was not the Apostle competent to explain what he did 
believe and teach on this subject? Such an opinion was indeed 
attributed to him by some in Thessalonica, but he wrote an 
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epistle mainly to disabuse their minds in reference to this point; 
to assure them that he “shared” in no such “ expectation ;”’ that 
he taught no such doctrine. In our view, “the Spirit of Truth 
which guided” the apostles, kept them not only from drawing 
“any erroneous conclusions from this mistaken premise,” but 
from the “premise”’ itself; and, consequently, that this assump- 
tion cannot be made the basis of any argument in favor of the 
telic sense of oxws ay, in the passage under consideration. That 
this mode of rendering these particles, in this place, gives coun- 
tenance to this assumption, we have no doubt; and, so far as it 
does this, it furnishes reason for suspecting its own correctness. 

Many, however, who adopt the telic sense of 62s ay in this 
passage, do not agree, with Calvin and others, in making “the 
times of refreshing” identical with the “restitution of all things,” 
and in referring both to the end of the world. They separate 
these times, and refer the former to something which the Apos- 
tle’s hearers might enjoy in their day. “Kuinoel translates the 
clause thus: “Quo fiet, ut veniant, Deo auctore, tempora etiam 
vobis laetissima.” ‘This, however, seems to us to involve a 
tautology. For the “luetissima tempora’” to them, the urgency 
to immediate repentance, so far as their own personal happiness 
was concerned, is in the fact that their sins would be blotted 
out. But according to the telic sense of oxws ay, which Kuinoel 
adopts, all that precedes these particlés is the way or mode in 
which these times were to be introduced, or is the means of in- 
troducing them; and the whole urgency, therefore, is to repent, 
&e., so that these times may come from the presence of the 
Lord, and so that he may send Jesus Christ. But how their 
repenting would effect these ends, is a theological nodus which 
we shall not attempt to untie or cut. We are not ready, there- 
fore, to adopt this second method of construing these particles. 
There is, we think, a better way, and one which presents a far 
greater urgency to immediate repentance. 

But before we advert to this, it is important to determine, 
with as much definiteness as possible, the meaning of the ex- 
pressions, “the times of refreshing,” and “the times of resti- 
tution of all things.” By some, as already stated, they are 
regarded as identical, and refer to the coming of Christ to 
judge the world. Others make them identical, but consider 
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them as indicating seasons of joy to come in the kingdom of 
Christ. The objection we feel to this view, is that these ex- 
pressions seem related to each other as cause and effect; the 
one aiding in bringing about the accomplishment of the other, 
or in some way contributing to effect that end. 

The original word, éxoxarasraos, here rendered “restitution,” 
is used nowhere else in the New Testament. It is translated by 
Dr. Robinson, in his lexicon, ‘full establishment, restoration, 
restitution from a state of decay or ruin.” The word has sub- 
stantially the same meaning in classic usage. The verb from 
which it comes is used several times by the sacred writers, and 
with the generic idea of restoring to a former state or condition, 
as in Luke vi. 10, where the withered hand “ was restored whole 
as the other.”” Josephus uses the word to denote the restoration 
of the Jews, after the captivity, to their own country and former 
privileges. In his Commentary on the Hebrews, Prof. Stuart 
makes the expression in ch. ix. 10, “‘the time of reformation,” 
mean the Gospel dispensation, as it evidently does, which, he 
adds, in Acts iii. 21, is called “the times of restitution of all 
things.’ We feel a difficulty, however, in identifying these ex- 
pressions. That in Hebrews ix. 10 has reference to a specific 
point of time. The Apostle says that the carnal ordinances of 
the old economy were imposed upon the Jews until the time of 
reformation; that is, until the beginning of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. But this had already begun—had superseded the old. 
If, then, the times of restitution of all things be the same as the 
time of reformation, that is, the Gospel dispensation, how could 
Peter say that the heavens must receive Christ until these times 
should come, when they had come already, and when the carnal 
ordinances of the law were superseded by the perfect sacrifice 
of Jesus? We cannot, therefore, identify these times with 
the time of reformation. The one, as it seems to us, marks a 
result in the progress of the other—the time when the gospel 
dispensation shall have accomplished its object. The Syriac 
version has it, ‘until the completion of all the times of those 
things which God hath spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets 
of old.” This, we believe, is the true import of the expression. 
The word derives its peculiar meaning from the redeeming work 
of Jesus. He is the restorer of fallen man; and the term marks 
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the completion of that work—of all that God had spoken con- 
cerning it; the close of the Gospel dispensation; the time, as 
Paul expresses it, when Christ shall have subdued all things 
unto himself. 

The meaning of the other expression, “the times of refresh- 
ing,” is more easily ascertained. The original here, also, is an 
aza§ reyousvoy, in the New Testament. It is usually translated, 
“‘a refreshing, a revival.”’ The generic idea of the word is that 
of restoration to a better state or condition of mind or body ; and 
hence, in classic usage, it denotes a refreshment of strengh; a 
restoration to vigor; a revival of courage. The context, we 
think, shews clearly enough what Peter meant by this expres- 
sion. The Jewish mind was, in some measure, familiar with 
revivals of religion. They had, from time to time, enjoyed the 
blessedness of such seasons. They recognized it as the conde- 
scension of the High and Lofty One, that he would dwell with 
the humble; that he would revive the heart of the contrite ones. 
And most imploringly, therefore, did they ask him to revive his 
work among them. ‘Times of refreshing were to characterize 
the new or Gospel dispensation in a peculiar manner. God had 
promised to pour out his Spirit in the last days, and the Jews 
expected it. Peter, therefore, on the day of Pentecost, pointed 
the multitudes to this promise, and to its fulfilment, on that day, 
in the glorious outpouring of the Spirit. This was the light, 
then, in which the Apostle afterwards stood when he exhorted 
his hearers to repent and turn to God, that their sins might be 
blotted out. The times of refreshing meant then just what the 
expression means now; the outpouring of the Spirit—a revival 
of religion. 

The way is now prepared for the consideration of the third, 
and, as it appears to us, the proper method of rendering 62s a» 
in this passage, namely, that which gives to these particles an 
ecbatie sense, or which makes them denote an event, or result, 
which is the ground or reason for urging the preceding action. 
According to this construction, the passage should be translated 
thus: Repent and turn to God, that your sins may be blotted 
out, seeing that the times of refreshing have come from the 
presence of the Lord. This brings a mighty urgency in favor 
of immediate repentance—an urgency used by every faithful 
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pastor in times of revival. Hence Peter spoke as he did. 
The time was most favorable. God was pouring out his Spirit 
upon Jerusalem. Three thousand had just been converted, 
and in a single day. Many others also had found peace in 
believing in Jesus. They might find the same. It was a 
precious season to them, and the apostle therefore pressed them 
to act. It was the time of their merciful visitation, and he 
would have them know the things which belonged unto their 
peace, and press into the kingdom. 

The only objection to this rendering of the passage is of a 
grammatical character. It is contended by some that the 
Greck subjunctive always refers to the future, and consequently 
that it cannot be rendered after émws av in any other way than 
as having a future import; or in other words, that these par- 
ticles, when followed, as in the present case, by the subjunctive, 
must have a telie sense. ‘The objection, then, is, that in thus 
construing the passage, we depart from Greek usage in re- 
ference to the subjunctive, and especially after these particles. 
The correctness, however, of this allegation may be questioned. 
Grammarians are by no means agreed upon this point. ‘Titt- 
man, in his work on the synonymous particles, (va, 62s, ds, Gore, 
has shown conclusively that in many cases, both in classic and 
in New Testament usage, these particles are used in an echatie 
sense; used to denote an event—the accomplishment of any- 
thing—a consequence; and that the subjunctive is to be ren- 
dered accordingly. And Professor Stuart, in his introduction 
to a translation of a part of that work, says: “The present 
and aorists of the subjunctive, as is now fully conceded by the 
best grammarians, do not of themselves mark any tense, but 
depend for their sense, in this respect, on the indicative, which 
may precede them, or on the sense demanded by the nature of 
the passage.”’ ‘To the same import is the statement of Butt- 
mann and Kihner. 

If, then, the subordinate moods of the present and aorist in 
themselves mark no time whatever, and are rendered definite, 
in respect to time, by means of the indicative which precedes 
them, or by the nature of the passage, it follows of course that 
these circumstances must determine, in each case, the exact 
rendering, as to time, which must be given to the subjunetive of 
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these tenses. Our appeal, therefore, must in all instances be 
to the peculiarities of the case, and the rendering must have 
the form demanded by the nature of the passage. If, there- 
fore, we can show that the subjunctive of these tenses is used 
after these particles to denote present and past action, then the 
objection we are considering is removed, and our way is clear. 

From the many cases adduced by Tittman from Greek 
writers to show the ecbatic sense of ‘a, we select the four 
following: 

In Aristophanes we have this sentence: “ Why, wretched 
mother, hast thou brought me forth, so that (a) you trouble 
me to procure food,” éuor mpayuata Gooxny mapéxns. 

“Nature,” says Marcus Antoninus, “changes all things, and 
other things she makes from their substance, so that (iva) the 
world zs always new,” veapos 7 6 xdou0s, Again: “ The readiness,” 
that is, of a certain man to die, “is this, that (iva) it comes from 
his own choice,” épzyzae, 

Josephus, in describing the condition of his country, says: 
“We have come into a calamity so great, that (iva) even our 
enemies pity us,” TMAS EAENOWOL xOL mOAELLLOL, 

In all these cases we have the subjunctive after i« in the 
present or aorist, denoting present action. 

In the New Testament this usage is more abundant. We 
have it in many cases, where the expression (va waypw9r occurs, 
and where nothing more is meant than either a typical or his- 
torical parallel, and where the meaning consequently is, that 
the zo p79év of the prophet has its «ajpeea in what has taken 
place, or that it is paralleled by the occurrence. For example, 
in Matt. ii. 15, the meaning is simply that the return of Joseph 
from Egypt is an historical parallel to that spoken of by 
Hosea, or that the words in one case may be applied to the 
other. And so in Matt. xiii. 35, the writer says that Jesus 
spoke to the people in parables—meaning, not that the words 
of the prophet might be fulfilled, but that he spoke to them in 
parables, so that (67s) the words of the Psalmist fitly describe 
what he did. The idea simply is, that the manner in which 
Asaph taught, fitly describes or illustrates the manner in which 
Jesus instructed the people. Both taught in parables. 

In Luke xvi. 26, Abraham tells the rich man that between 
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them there is a great gulf fixed, so that (éxws) they who would 
pass over it cannot, “7 diverra, are not able. Again, in Rom. 
iii. 19, Paul says, We know that whatever the law saith, it saith 
to them that are under the law: not that every mouth may be 
stopped, but, so that (57s) every mouth zs stopped, and the 
whole world ¢s guilty before God, ¢pay7, yéy7u. This is the 
conclusion of the apostle’s argument to prove the depravity of 
both Jews and Gentiles, and the result is such as stops the 
mouth of each one, and convicts all of guilt. In all these 
cases we have the subjunctive of the aorist, and in reference to 
present action—present, we mean, as to the time when these 
things were said. 

Equally clear is the usage in reference to past action. In 
John ix. 2, the disciples asked, Master, who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that (ive) he was born Dlind, tvpros yen 97. Ut 
would sound strangely, if we were to insist upon the telée sense 
of ia in this case, and translate the sentence, that he might be 
born blind. Wiclif and the Rhemish translators were about 
as far out of the way in rendering it, that he should be 
born blind, as if there was any necessity or obligation in the 
case. 

In Rom. v. 20, Paul says, The law entered, not that sin 
might abound; for the design in giving the law was not to 
inerease sin, but to restrain it. The particle (i) here denotes 
a result, or consequence, of giving the law. The law entered, 
so that sin abounded, z2covdex. Such was the result under the 
law. 

Again, in Hebrews ii. 9, the apostle says, We see Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of 
death, crowned with glory and honor; not that he should taste 
death for every man, for he was not crowned with glory and 
honor for that purpose, but was poor and in the form of a ser- 
vant, when he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death. But we see him thus crowned; seeing that (éx«s) he 
had by the grace of God tasted death, yevonra Savécov, for every 
man. His being crowned with glory and honor was the 
sequence of his having tasted death for all. So Stuart and 
Barnes both construe this passage. Here, then, and in the 
two preceding cases, we have the subjunctive of the aorist 
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denoting past time—a sense demanded by the nature of each 
passage. The objection, then, is not sustained, and we are 
warranted, by the usage we have shown, in construing the 
passage in Acts iii. 19 as we have done. If it be said that 
the main verbs in this verse are in the imperative, and there- 
fore require that something dependent on their taking place be 
future, we reply, that these imperatives have that “ something’ 
in what immediately follows, namely, “that your sins may be 
blotted out.” This is something future, and something de- 
pendent too on those verbs; while oxws ay introduces a circum- 
stance, an event, which has in it a mighty reason for the action 
urged in the exhortation of the apostle. There seems to be, 
therefore, no valid objection to this view of the subject. We 
may add, that Erasmus and Piscator both render the nine- 
teenth verse as we have done; both refer the “times of re- 
freshing” to what was then existing. And so they may be, 
salva fide. 

A word in reference to the twentieth verse. Olshausen 
admits, that if the reference of the nineteenth verse to the 
present be maintained, then the words ows dv tx9acv—xax axooreray 
must be translated, “‘ Cum venerint, et Deus miserit,” as Kui- 
noel supposes—that is, “since the times of refreshing have 
come, and since God hath sent Jesus Christ.”” Both verbs are 
in the same regimen, are both affected alike by the particles 
émes dy, and hence, as we have said, the Geneva version re- 
peats them at the beginning of this verse. The connection 
seems to demand it, and the sentence, as thus construed, 
agrees exactly with what the Almighty had done. 

We will now, in conclusion, give a brief paraphrase of these 
verses, as explained above: Repent ye, therefore, and turn to 
God, that your sins may be blotted out, secing that the times of 
refreshing have come from the presence of the Lord; and that 
God hath sent Jesus Christ, the long expected Messiah, into the 
world, who, before his Advent, was appointed of God and pro- 
claimed to you as the Saviour of the world. And think not 
that his departure from the world is any proof that he is not 
the Messiah. Tis going away was the necessary antecedent 
to the coming of the Spirit. He ascended to heaven to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, and to give repentance to Israel; to 
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reign there until the restitution of all things—until all is ac- 
complished that God, through his holy prophets, hath spoken, 
since the world began, concerning the work and reign of the 
Messiah. 





ARTICLE III. 
[From the manuscripts of the late Rev. Dr. Himu.J 
REV. CARY ALLEN. 


Cary ALLEN was born in Cumberland County, Virginia, in 
the settlement upon Great Guinea, in April, 1767. His father, 
Mr. Daniel Allen, was one of five brothers, who had formerly 
belonged to the Rev. Samuel Davies’ congregation. 

Some short time after Mr. Davies removed from Hanover, 
his congregation became involved in difficulties and discour- 
agements, in their attempts to obtain a successor. This caused 
a considerable proportion of the members to remove to the up- 
per counties of the State, which strengthened Presbyterianism 
there, though it very much reduced the Hanover congregation. 
The Allen family were of this number, and introduced Presby- 
terianism in the settlement upon Great Guinea, where three of 
the five brothers located themselves, and all became Elders in 
Cumberland Congregation. 

Cary Allen was the eighth of ten children. His mother’s 
name was Harrison. Mr. Daniel Allen, after the death of his 
first wife, married Mrs. Joanna Hill, the widow of Joseph Hill. 
William, the writer of these sketches, was her fourth child. 
Thus Cary Allen and William Hill were thrown together, in the 
same family, when the former was in his ninth and the latter 
the seventh year of their ages. Thus they were educated to- 
gether, till they were both licensed to preach the gospel. 

Cary Allen, from his childhood, was remarkable for his im- 
perturbable good temper. If he was ever angry, or out of 
temper, he never gave evidence of it; he was invariably ami- 
able and conciliating in his conduct and deportment among his 
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associates and companions. The numerous family of children 
who were brought up under the control of his father, all re- 
ceived a strict religious training and education, and were never 
exposed to the ensnaring example of wicked company. Living 
in a thinly settled country situation, they were kept very much 
at home, and lived chiefly among themselves, except when sent 
to a neighborhood school. They had hardly ever heard an 
oath uttered, or seen a drunken man. An external vicious or 
immoral act was not witnessed in that numerous family. Tis 
father had a peculiar and happy talent for government and 
discipline. 

Cary Allen, of course, grew up to man’s estate, strictly cor- 
rect and moral in life and conversation. He was of a lively 
and cheerful disposition, bordering at times upon levity, pos- 
sessing indeed a natural eccentricity of character, which fol- 
lowed him through life. Me must have had a mind of a pecu- 
liar formation; his ideas appeared to present themselves to him 
in an unusual form, and were expressed in a droll and ludicrous 
shape. This made him an agreeable and amusing companion, 
so that his company was always welcome and sought by his 
youthful associates. In a lively company he would generally 
keep the rest in a roar of laughter, though he seldom smiled 
himself. 

His talents were but common, for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and his mind of too scattering a character to investigate 
an intricate subject, or to follow a close train of reasoning; of 
course the education he acquired was but superficial, and of a 
miscellaneous character. He had a good clear voice, and an 
easy and happy utterance; his frame was tall, and built for 
strength, with just such an external appearance as might be 
expected from the inward structure of his eccentric temper and 
disposition; he was always light and cheerful; seriousness and 
gravity did not belong to him, and it was in vain for him to at- 
tempt to assume them, though he often attempted it, after he 
became pious, and especially after he was introduced into the 
pulpit. 

The writer of these sketches, brought up from boyhood in 
the same family, was nearer of Allen’s age and size than any 
of the other children, and thus became hig constant associate and 
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companion, but he was of a very different temperament; much 
more irritable, and inclined to vicious practices, he was often 
under the lashes of a guilty conscience, and would often try to 
pray to God for forgiveness, and often envied Allen for his 
great correctness and morality. He was utterly astonished when 
Allen told him that before his arrest under conviction, he never 
had once offered a prayer to God. It may appear strange to 
others, after being told that Allen had received a religious 
training, that he was not taught his prayers at his mother’s 
knees, night and morning. But it is to be remembered that 
Cary Allen lost his own mother when he was quite a young 
child, and was about nine years old when his father married 
the sainted mother of the writer. 

When asked why he had never prayed before, his reply was, 
“that he had been taught to form such an exalted character of 
God, on account of his greatness, his holiness, and his justice, 
as well as his omniscience and omnipotence, that it appeared 
to him irreverence and mockery for him to pray to God, who 
well knew what a depraved and sin-loving wretch he was.” So 
that Allen’s conviction, conversion, and surrender of himself to 
God and his government, and his first prayer, came in close 
connection, and gave no doubtful evidence of the genuine tho- 
roughness of his conversion, notwithstanding its suddenness. 

When Allen was about seventeen years old he was taken 
down by a long and dangerous attack of the typhus fever, which 
confined him closely for months. During his confinement he 
lay for weeks under a raging delirium, or in a torpid, comatose 
state. His recovery was beyond all expectation, was very 
gradual, and left him a mere skeleton, and so deprived of his 
strength that it was long before he could walk alone. His 
father, supposing he would never. have strength to undergo 
vigorous bodily exercise, determined to send him to college, 
and try to give him an education. In this debilitated state 
he entered upon his studies. But after a short time his 
health gradually improved, so that he was again restored to his 
former strength and agility. Nothing like a serious impression 
was made upon him through all his sickness, and when he re- 
covered, his former eccentricity and volatility appeared greater 
than before. 
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In college he applied himself assiduously to his studies ; for 
whatever knowledge he acquired, was the result of close applica- 
tion. His moral habits and correctness of conduct remained 
unimpaired; but his natural levity of disposition would show 
itself whenever he laid his books aside. Whenever he made an 
excursion into the country, which he frequently did on Satur- 
days, his company was sought after by the young people, 
wherever they could find access tohim. He became one of the 
most popular and flattered of all the students. His friends were 
really apprehensive that this current of adulation would inflate 
his vanity, and prompt him to unbecoming excess in his comic 
eccentricity. 

It was customary, every spring and fall, to have a public 
exhibition in the College Hall, to accustom the students to 
public speaking. These exhibitions were very popular, and 
great crowds invariably attended upon them. Allen was 
always among the most popular speakers, and it was not an 
easy matter sometimes to keep order, and repress the anxiety 
of the audience in calling for Allen to be brought forward, 
before the arrangement for the exercises would admit of it. 
Cowper’s comic poem upon John Gilpin had then just made 
its appearance in print. Very few in this country had ever 
seen or heard of it. Allen, by chance, got possessed of a rare 
copy, but kept it to himself, and at the next exhibition both 
spoke and acted John Gilpin to the life, accompanied with such 
bursts of laughter and peals of applause as were hardly ever 
heard. 

The Fall vacation of 1786 found Cary Allen in high spirits, 
and with a very light and thoughtless mind he returned to 
spend his vacation among his friends and relations in the neigh- 
borhood of his father. 

During this vacation he went to a Methodist meeting, about 
five miles from his father’s residence, which was held in a pri- 
vate family. The Rev. Hope Hull was the preacher; he was 
very impressive, and a Boanerges in brandishing the claims 
of God’s violated law against its transgressors. The house 
was crowded, so that Allen stood on the floor in front of the 
preacher; and strange to tell, his attention was so arrested, 
and his conscience so awakened, that from a deep sense of 
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his guilty and condemned condition, he was brought to quake 
and tremble, and at length lost his strength and fell prostrate 
on the floor, in full view of the preacher and the whole con- 
gregation; and there he lay after the congregation had been 
dismissed, in great agony of mind, crying for mercy, and 
as he himself at the time declared, uttered the first prayer 
he had ever ventured to put up to his justly offended God, 
in all his life. At length he professed to have surrendered 
his rebellious heart to God, and found peace of mind, from 
believing on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

If any reliance can be placed upon the scriptural account 
which he gave of his review of the plan of salvation of a sinner 
through Jesus, as the only way; upon the great and visible 
change of his subsequent character and conduct; upon his 
future life, usefulness and triumphant death, we are constrained 
to believe it was the Lord’s doing, though marvellous in our 
eyes. The regeneration of a sinner is God’s work, and the 
transition from a state of enmity and condemnation to a state 
of love and liberty, must be instantaneous, whether we are 
conscious of it at the time or not. The circumstances attend- 
ing conversion may be infinitely various in different cases ; 
but when genuine, must be substantially the same in all. Of 
the thousands of conversions mentioned in the New Testament, 
much the largest portion were sudden. 

A few days after this change, Allen returned to College, 
to prosecute his studies, exhibiting as great a change of 
character and deportment as can well be conceived. As 
soon as he had finished his course of studies, he determined 
to devote himself to the ministry, but many of his friends 
knowing his character formerly, were seriously doubtful 
whether he could so far divest himself of the lively and 
eccentric propensities of his natural disposition, as to be re- 
spected and useful in the pulpit. Notwithstanding the great 
and visible change that took place in his general conduct and 
deportment since his conversion, yet his former traits of cha- 
racter would at times appear, and show that his constitutional 
temperament remained the same. But nothing would satisfy 
him, but that it was his business to preach the gospel. 

He therefore commenced the study of divinity, uader Dr. 
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Smith’s direction, and continued industriously to do so till Jan- 
uary 14th, 1789, when he applied to be taken under the care 
of the Presbytery, as a candidate for the ministry. After a 
very rigid and thorough examination, he was received as a can- 
didate. The Presbytery were fully satisfied with his personal 
piety, Christian conduct, and other qualifications ; and although 
they still had their fears, they could not avoid receiving him. 
During the whole course of his theological studies his change 
of character was so great, and his Christian conduct so unex- 
ceptionable, as to inspire universal confidence. 

He appeared before Presbytery at several successive meet- 
ings, and exhibited all the pieces of trial prescribed by our 
Form of Government, which fully met with their approbation. 
They then appointed a subject upon which to prepare a popular 
sermon, to be delivered at their next fall meeting. At that 
meeting they ealled upon him to preach his trial sermon, 
which met their approbation. ‘They then put him through a 
very thorough examination in theology, and after spending 
considerable time therein, were of the opinion that he is not so 
well acquainted with that necessary science as to be sufficiently 
qualified to teach others at present. They therefore judged 
that they cannot conscientiously license him to preach the gos- 
pel at this time, but recommend to him a diligent attention to 
the study of divinity till the next meeting of Presbytery.” 

This was a heavy mortification to poor Cary Allen, but he 
meekly submitted to it, and determined that trifles should not 
debar him from the office which he so ardently desired. What- 
ever he might have thought, he said nothing, but pursued the 
course of studies prescribed him. But many of his friends 
thought and said that he was harshly dealt with, after he had 
prepared all the trials prescribed by our Government and which 
the Presbytery passed with approbation ; and after he had been 
placed in the pulpit to preach his popular sermon before a large 
assembly, which also passed with approbation, they judged that 
it was hardly probable that he was so deficient in his knowledge 
of divinity as that he should have been refused. They there- 
fore judged that there must have been some other cause, united 
with the one they assigned, to lead them to sucha result. This 
was no doubt the case. Several of the members of Presbytery, 
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from a long acquaintance with Allen, could not believe that he 
could ever maintain sufficient gravity and seriousness to 
preach the Gospel, and therefore thought it proper that he 
should pass a longer state of probation. 

Mr. Allen very modestly pursued the course laid down for 
him. The Presbytery met next spring, took his case under 
further consideration, and entered the following minute: 
“The Presbytery resumed the examination of Mr. Allen, 
respecting his knowledge in divinity, and having proceeded 
on it, to their satisfaction, do agree to sustain it as a 
part of his trial.” Cary Allen was therefore duly licensed to 
preach the Gospel according to the prescribed regulations of 
our Church. 

Although the Presbytery, and many others, without at all 
doubting the genuineness of Allen’s piety, were still apprehen- 
sive that he was not, all things considered, a suitable person to 
intrust with the Gospel ministry, yet it will be found from the 
account now to be given, that the Presbytery had scarcely ever 
licensed a more popular and useful person, his eccentricities 
and peculiarities in his person, manners, and singular mode of 
expressing his ideas to the contrary notwithstanding. Often 
his style and illustrations would be thought to be too ludicrous 
and grovelling. But they were only the outbursts of native 
genius, which always took effect upon his hearers. 

There was an air about his personal appearance which would 
lead a stranger never to suspect he belonged to the clerical 
rank. The gravity and dignified reserve of most ministers did 
not belong to him, and if he had assumed them, they would 
have been as cumbersome and ill-placed, as David was in Saul’s 
armor. [is external appearance, like his natural temper and dis- 
position, was frank, open and cheerful; a stranger to jealousy and 
suspicion, he felt himself at ease in any company, and reposing 
confidence in others, he inspired others with confidence in him- 
self. His conversational powers were great and of a very pleas- 
ing kind; he had a tact and talent of introducing conversation in 
any company, even among gay and thoughtless persons, and 
whatever subject was introduced he never failed to give it a 
serious and religious cast, without obtruding it in an unpleasant 
manner. No person was so wrapt up in dignity, reserve or 
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station but he could easily approach and lead to a serious sub- 
ject before he left him. He would break ground sometimes at 
a great distance, but as religion was always uppermost in his 
mind, he never failed to say something in recommendation of 
its importance in conclusion. This was a powerful weapon in 
his hands. 

His exhibitions from the pulpit were in perfect character with 
his natural disposition and temperament. They were quite un- 
like that of any other man, sud generis. He was never ata loss 
for something to say, though his preaching was generally quite 
extemporanecous and without much connection; his terms and 
manner of expressing himself were unique, and his illustra- 
tions very striking and often so ridiculous, that his hearers 
could not refrain sometimes from laughter. But they were as 
often constrained to weep, and frequently both mingled to- 
gether. When he dismissed his congregation he always left an 
ardent desire in his audience to hear him again, so that where 
he was known, the people would hear no other preacher with 
patience if Allen was present. 

When he thought duty called him to declare the whole coun- 
sel of God, he was unmoved by the fear of man, which bringeth 
such a snare to many ministers, especially young ministers; 
and he would clear his skirts, whether they would hear or 
whether they would forbear. His preaching invariably left 
deep and solemn impression wherever he went, and was remem- 
bered and quoted for months and years afterwards, on account 
of the singularity and impressiveness of his remarks. He was 
instrumental of the awakening and conversion of perhaps as 
many as any of his contemporaries, especially in Kentucky, 
where he spent the most of his labors. 

Immediately on being licensed, Mr. Allen was directed by 
Presbytery to itinerate and preach through Halifax, Pittsylva- 
nia, Franklin, Henry and Patrick up to the Allegheny moun- 
tains till their fall meeting. Here he commenced his beloved 
work. THe was a perfect stranger in the bounds through which 
he was sent. But he did not labor in vain, as the writer can 
testify, who some months after was sent to missionate in the same 
route which had been prescribed to him. He had left many of 
his tracks behind him, of serious and favorable impressions. 
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On October 8th, 1790, Cary Allen and the writer were released 
from the direction of Presbytery, and recommended to the Com- 
mission of Synod, to act as missionaries under their care and 
direction; the former, with Robert Marshall, a licentiate from 
Redstone Presbytery, was sent to missionate in Kentucky, and 
the latter through the eastern counties of Virginia bordering on 
the Chesapeake Bay. 

These were the first missionaries commissioned by the Com- 
mission of the Synod of Virginia, and, in fact, by the Presby- 
terian Church; for the General Assembly, which had just been 
organized, had not as yet commenced missionary operations under 
their own direction. The State of Kentucky had not then been 
admitted into the Union, and there were in that region only three 
counties, which then. formed a part of Virginia. These were 
quite new settlements, and were, as yet, in a very rough 
condition, besides being subject to frequent irrupticns and 
depredations from the Indians, who were then their neigh- 
bors and inveterately opposed to their taking possession of 
their lands and hunting grounds. There was a wide district 
of wilderness between these new settlements and the frontier 
counties of Virginia nearest to them, and this wilderness was 
filled with numerous tribes and companies of wandering, hostile 
Indians. There were but two ways of access to those settle- 
ments; one was to take a boat at Redstone Old Fort* and go 
down by water; the other was to force a passage, by land, 
through the wilderness. There was great hazard and danger 
attending either route. The Indians were accustomed to way- 
lay the banks of the Ohio, at some narrow and difficult pass of 
the river, and attack those boats with considerable force as they 
passed; so that emigrants had to go well armed, in considerable 
numbers, and in different boats, to support each other, and often 
to fight their way. 

The other route, by land, was rather more dangerous. The 
plan was for emigrants to form in large bodies, well armed, and 
wend their way through the wilderness with as much caution 
and circumspection as possible; and as they had to spend 


several nights before they reached the settlements, they selected 


* Brownsville, on the Monongahela. Epirors. 
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the best position they could find for defence, and pitched their 
camp for the night; the women and children, and baggage, in 
the centre, and the men and all that could bear arms upon the 
outskirts of the camp, as defensive sentinels. Yet, with all 
this precaution, there were several of these large encampments 
attacked and overpowered by the Indians, and all—men, wo- 
men, and children—massacred upon the spot. 

Allen and Marshall chose the route down the river. While 
they were waiting the arrival of those who were to make up 
their company, and getting their boats in readiness, they em- 
ployed themselves in preaching among the adjacent congrega- 
tions in the neighborhood of Redstone Fort. While thus em- 
ployed, a considerable impression was made among the people, 
especially by Allen’s singular style and manner of preaching, 
which was so different from that to which they had been accus- 
tomed. In the congregation of good old Mr. Finley, so great 
was the opposition to Allen’s preaching and using Watts’ Psalms 
and Hymns, that he had well nigh broken up the meeting on 
Sabbath day, so that their pastor entreated him to stop, saying 
he would throw the congregation into confusion. ‘ Never fear,” 
said Allen; “God will bring order out of it.” And so it 
turned out to be; for Allen, while detained waiting to get ready, 
continued his appointments and preaching at different houses in 
the neighborhood. The old bigoted opposers remained at 
home, while the young people and the great mass of the con- 
gregation flocked after him night and day, and a considerable 
revival of religion was in progress, not only in that congrega- 
tion, but in several adjoining ones, when they embarked. This 
encouraged other ministers, and the work went on and spread 
for some time, and many hopeful members were added to the 
church. 

Allen and Marshall had a prosperous passage down the river, 
and were not attacked, as they fully expected to be. Except 
old Mr. David Rice, who had removed a year or two before 
from Bedford County, and settled down upon a choice tract of 
land, these two missionaries were the first Presbyterian minis- 
ters who had reached these ultra settlements for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel. 

These two pious, devoted missionaries exhibited a perfect 
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contrast in their appearance, talents, and deportment. Mar- 
shall was sedate, grave, and somewhat reserved; while Allen 
was cheerful, social, and open-hearted. Marshall possessed 
talents for close reasoning and deep research; while Allen had 
a loose, scattering mind, that played only upon the surface. 
Yet there was something about Allen so unique, uncommon, 
and striking, as to arrest the attention, gratify the common 
people, and make him much the more popular preacher of the 
two. This was soon discovered by Marshall, and was a source 
of mortification to him, and gave rise to an expedient of rather 
a ludicrous character. Seeing how much more pleasing 
Allen’s preaching was to the people, Marshall must needs 
try to imitate him; but, as might have been expected, it proved 
a complete failure. Finding he only made himself ridiculous by 
the experiment, he was ashamed of it, and never attempted it 
again. It was soon seen that they could not work well to- 
gether ; they therefore prescribed different routes to themselves, 
both answered valuable purposes, and both were heard with 
pleasure and profit. 

Allen’s great popularity as a preacher was soon spread abroad 
through all those new settlements, so that great crowds followed 
him day and night. As scarcely any houses for public worship 
had yet been built, and the few which had been erected were 
mere temporary buildings of rough logs, he had to preach 
almost entirely in private houses, and these but small and smok- 
ing cabins; or else out of doors in some sheltered situation; 
or standing in a door, with the people partly in and partly out 
of the house. It was during the winter months he was thus 
engaged; this being the first six months of his missionary labors 
in Kentucky. During this time, he preached almost daily, and 
frequently at night, without sparing himself; for his whole 
heart was in the work. But it was more than the strongest 
constitution could endure for any length of time. It was not 
a mere idle curiosity which caused such multitudes to follow him 
so incessantly, but very many appeared deeply impressed with 
the importance and necessity of religion. The extensive limits 
through which he had to itinerate, prevented him from remain- 
ing long in any one place to counsel and direct those who had 
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become serious; and no doubt the birds of the air gathered up 
much of the good seed that was sown. 

As Spring drew nigh, he had to prepare and make his 
arrangements to return to Virginia and report to the Com- 
mission of Synod. Mr. Marshall, his colleague, had deter- 
mined to resign his appointment as a missionary, had collected 
a congregation who were anxious to be organized as a church, 
and who had chosen him as their pastor. 

In the Spring, Allen, with a small party, undertook to take 
the dangerous route by land. He armed himself with his rifle, 
like the rest, and girded himself with a wampum shot-pouch, 
which had been taken from some hostile Indian and given to 
him as a present, so that he looked more like a back-woods 
hunter than a clergyman. This was a very perilous undertak- 
ing; but Providence favored them, and they all came through 
the wilderness safely without seeing an Indian, although they 
saw many fresh signs that they could not be very far from them. 

His route from the frontier counties was through Botetourt, 
Bedford, Campbell, and Charlotte Counties to Prince Edward, 
where he met the Commission of Synod. 

An incident, perfectly characteristic of the man, took place 
in Campbell County, in the bounds of Concord Congregation, 
which will show how his eccentricity would sometimes operate, 
and how he could turn strange things to a good account.’ 

After a long day’s ride, as evening was near at hand, and as 
public houses of entertainment were scarcely known in those 
parts, he began to look out for some place to spend the night. 
He recollected that a certain old gentleman, in comfortable 
circumstances, lived not far from the road, and that Mr. M. 
was an elder of the church; so he determined to call upon him, 
and apply for quarters, though he was a perfect stranger to 
the family, and resolved to resort to the expedient of passing 
incognito among them for awhile, and see what discoveries he 
could make respecting their religious character and conduct. 
The day had been very warm, and he had pulled off his coat 
and put on a yellow-grounded calico morning-gown to ride in, 
and had his wampum shot pouch girded, over that, to his side, 
with his rifle in his hand. In this trim, he alighted, just about 
the dusk of evening, walked up to the door and hailed. The 
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good old lady came to the door and saw the strange figure of a 
man, who asked her if he could get quarters for the night, as he 
was fatigued, and there was no public house within his reach. 
She did not like his looks and general appearance, and told him 
they were not in the habit of taking in strangers, and wished 
him to try some other place for accommodations. He replied 
that he and his horse were both fatigued, and the day was now 
spent, and he had been taught to believe it was right for good 
people to entertain strangers, for thereby some had entertained 
angels unawares. It softened the old lady to hear from him 
a scriptural allusion ; “ Well,” she said, “if he insisted upon 
it, and would put up with such fare as they had, she supposed 
he might stay with them for the night.” So he went in, put 
down his rifle, unbuckled his wampum belt and shot-pouch, hung 
them upon the muzzle of his gun, and set himself at his ease. 
But he had excited the curiosity of this good woman to such a 
degree that she determined to ask him a few questions, to find 
out who and what he was: “ You have been travelling some 
distance, I suppose, sir?’ ‘Yes, a considerable distance, 
madam.” “ Pray, sir, where are you from just now?” “ From 
Kentucky, madam.” “ Well, sir, what news do you bring us 
from that distant new country?” “I remember nothing much out 
of the common way that is worth telling ;’’—after a short pause, 
‘“‘but there is something of a new character, which has excited 
a good deal of interest and talk among the people, which has 
lately taken place there: certain men have been among them 
who have brought strange things to their ears, which many do 
not like and do not understand, and others think there is a 
good deal of truth in what they say.” ‘ Why, who are they, 
and what subject do they speak upon?” “They call themselves 
preachers, and talk much about the Bible, and say people must 
be born again, and be converted, and the like of that; and 
many persons do not know what to make of such things.” 
‘Well, if we believe the Bible, people must experience these 
things.” ‘Aye, that is another thing which they talk much 
about,—experience ; they often mention experience as an im- 
portant point; but many do not know what that means.” 
But,” says she, “every true Christian knows what is meant 
by it.” 
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By this time the good man of the house came in from his 
farming operations and took his seat. ‘‘ But, madam, you say 
every good Christian knows what an experience of religion 
means. Pray, madam, do you think you understand the mean- 
ing of that term?’ She felt no desire to talk further upon 
this subject before such a thoughtless and careless sneerer as 
she took him to be. But he would not be put off; saying, if 
this was true, he wished to know something about it, that he 
might experience it too. So the old lady, rather than he should 
think she was ashamed of her religion, began and told over the 
exercises of her own mind until she obtained her hope of for- 
giveness through her Lord and Saviour. “Indeed! is this what 
Christians mean by conversion, experience, &c.?’ Then, turn- 
ing to the old man, he said to him, “ Do you know anything 
about these things? Have you this experience of grace in your 
heart?’ The old man said he hoped so; but he did not know 
with certainty, that he ever was truly converted and born 
again. ‘Do you think an experience of religion is absolutely 
necessary for salvation? For instance, if a man is strictly 
honest in all his dealings, pays his debts, is charitable to the 
poor, and is upright and moral in his conduct, may not such a 
one be saved without all this fuss and ado about religion?’ He 
thought it likely such an one might be saved if he had no other 
religion. “In fact, my good friend,” says Allen, “do you think 
it is much matter what religion a man is of if he is only sincere, 
and lives up to his religion,—is honest, upright, and charitable, 
and sustains a correct, moral life and conduct?” The poor man 
thought that such a man might be saved as well as others. 

Just at that time supper was ready, and they were invited to 
the table. Allen could carry on the farce no longer: he went 
up to the table and devoutly asked a blessing; and they all sat 
down. But the good old lady at the head of the table entirely 
forgot her business ; she sat, with her hands in her lap, staring at 
Allen with the greatest astonishment. At last she could refrain 
no longer,—exclaiming, “In the name of common sense, who 
are you? Are you a minister of the Gospel?” Allen smiled, 
and said his name was Allen, and that he had been trying to 
preach the gospel to sinners in his poor way. ‘Now, Mr. Al- 
len, are you not ashamed to be playing such pranks with an old 
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woman, and make her expose herself and her ignorance before 
you as you have now done.” ‘Never mind, never mind, ma- 
dam; you have not exposed yourself at all. You have done 
honor to yourself and your Saviour, and borne an honorable tes- 
timony that you are not ashamed of your religion, but are willing 
to confess Christ before men.”’ Then, turning to the old man, 
he said: “ But as for you, sir, you have just now shown that 
you know nothing about religion, and have given up the only true 
foundation of a sinner’s hope, and that you are in the gall of 
bitterness and the bonds of iniquity. My advice to you, sir, is, 
whatever may have been the foundation of your hopes, your 
profession, or standing in the church, to throw it all away as a 
delusion and begin anew, set about the work of your salva- 
tion in good earnest, and never rest until you have made your 
peace with God upon scriptural principles and foundations.” 

Another singular incident in Allen’s history may be here 
introduced. Whether it occurred during this journey from 
Kentucky, as is most probable, or on some future trip, the 
writer is not certain; neither the time or place where it did 
occur is now distinctly recollected, for he made several journeys 
to and from Kentucky about those times. It was much talked 
of, however, at the time, and afforded no little surprise and 
amusement to many, and the writer thinks, if his recollection 
does not fail him, that he obtained the account of it from Allen 
himself. 

He was on his journey either to or from Kentucky, and was 
riding alone. He arrived in the evening at the tavern where 
he expected to spend the night, but found the house filled with 
people, dancing at a public ball. He halted and called out 
the keeper of the tavern, telling him that he was wearied 
and chilled with his journey, but was apprehensive that his 
house was so full that he could not afford him a private 
room. He was told to alight and he should be accommo- 
dated. He was soon introduced to a warm, comfortable 
private room. The tavern keeper went to the ball room and 
announced that a very decent, well-dressed stranger had 
arrived, and would probably join them in their amusements. 
A pert, handsome little girl sprung to her feet, saying, ‘ Well, 
I will go and ask him to be my partner,” was shown his door, 
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which was opened for her, when she dropped a handsome 
courtesy and said, “Sir, shall I have the pleasure of a dance 
with you this evening?” Allen eyed her for a moment, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, my little sweetheart, I cannot deny such a sweet 
little girl what she asks;’’ so, taking her by the hand, they 
entered the ball room and took their stand on the floor. Just 
as the violin was about to begin, “Stop! stop!” says Allen; 
“we are a little too fast. I make it a point to engage in 
nothing without asking Heaven’s blessing upon it. Let us 
pray.” He then began and put up a fervent prayer, pertinent 
to the occasion, of some length. The poor, simple little 
girl at his side became alarmed and trembling from head 
to foot, and at last actually fell upon the floor. She was 
taken up and laid upon a couch. After Allen had closed his 
prayer, he discovered that he had made a considerable impres- 
sion. Some rude and rough young men became furiously en- 
raged,—picked up their hats and marched out. The rest were 
all panic struck, and some weeping. Allen then commenced a 
solemn and impressive exhortation suited to his audience; and 
having broken up entirely the dancing, he turned it into a re- 
ligious meeting, in whi« hopeful impressions no doubt were 
made; but as he had to be on the road early next morning, and 
no one was left to follow up and nourish those impressions, it is 
possible they became like a morning cloud and early dew, which 
passeth away. : 

We may readily see, from these incidents, that Allen had a 
tact for saying, undertaking, and accomplishing what no other 
man ought ever to think of attempting; and this was the great 
secret of his unbounded popularity, extensive influence, and 
great usefulness. 

In the Spring of 1791, Allen met the Commission of Synod 
under whose directions he had been missionating, and gave 
in his full and very interesting report, with which they were so 
pleased that they immediately directed him to return to Ken- 
tucky, and continue to itinerate and labor among that people. 
And as Mr. Robert Marshall, his former colleague, had re- 
signed his commission and located himself, they appointed Mr. 
William Calhoon, who had lately been licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Hanover, as his associate. Mr. Calhoon, who was 
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constitutionally grave and sedate, formed as great a contrast 
with Allen as Marshall had done. They set forward im- 
mediately to take their journey to Kentucky, by boat, down 
the river. 

After their company was ready, armed and equipped, they 
launched out; but when they had arrived at a narrow and diffi- 
cult part of the river, a party of Indians, who were awaiting 
them in ambush on the banks, commenced firing upon the boats. 
The men on board were expecting them and ready to receive 
and return the attack. Allen, who appeared to be a stranger to 
fear, seeing Mr. Calhoon pale and trembling from fright, says, 
“William, I see you cannot fight, do you go and stay by the 
stuff and engage in prayer, while we do the fighting.” After 
exchanging a few shots without any mischief to the boats or 
their crews, they were soon on the opposite side of the river, 
and out of the reach of the balls. 

The rest of their voyage was favorable, and they landed 
safely in Kentucky. As soon as their arrival was known and 
appointments were sent out, they commenced again missionary 
labors with a people who were ready to receive them with open 
arms and hearts, for the fame of Allen had spread far and near 
through their whole settlements. They continued preaching 
together until they arrived in the thick settlements, both day 
and night, when they could have appointments made for them. 
Here another scene occurred as ludicrous as took place before 
when Marshall undertook to preach and act like Allen, and to 
as little effect. Allen, seeing the solemnity and gravity of 
Calhoon in the pulpit, felt that it was much more becoming the 
ministerial character, was determined to change his light 
and cheerful conduct for Calhoon’s gravity and serious deport- 
ment, and in this assumed character went to his appointment. 
When his friends and acquaintances saw his gloomy counte- 
nance, they began to ply him with many inquiries, such as: 
“‘ How are you, Mr. Allen? Are you unwell? Has anything 
happened to you? Have you heard of any affliction among 
your friends ?—<&c. &c.,”’ until, bursting into laughter, to the 
surprise and merriment of his friends, he said he would try to 
act Calhoon no longer; so he assumed his old manners and 
deportment and never tried it again. 
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Allen and Calhoon separated and pursued different routes 
through the settlement, that the people might be supplied with 
preaching as generally as possible. Allen’s course lay through 
where Lexington now stands, and in Madison County, south of 
Kentucky River. These were among the first and oldest settle- 
ments that had then been made. Among the first emigrants was 
a Baptist minister from Virginia, by the name of Bayley, if the 
writer is not mistaken, who brought out with him a considerable 
number of his Baptist brethren, who settled contiguously to each 
other on a very rich body of land on Silver Creek, as it was 
then called. They had built a small log meeting house to wor- 
ship in, and he served as their minister. But Bayley must 
needs turn Universalist: and as they had no other preaching, 
they continued to attend his, until they all became Univer- 
salists too. Some of Allen’s warm admirers asked permission 
of Bayley to let them make an appointment for Allen to preach 
at his log meeting house. Bayley, as such people generally do, 
affected great liberality of sentiment about religion, and with 
great cheerfulness gave his consent. The appointment was 
accordingly made for some days in advance, and general notice 
given of it. 

We may now have a small specimen of Allen’s style and 
manner of preaching. When the day arrived, a vast concourse 
assembled, so that the small log meeting-house could not 
contain one-tenth of the people. They therefore erected a 
stand for Allen in an extensive grove hard by. He mounted 
this stand, and Bailey, the Baptist Universalist, took a seat 
at his side. When Allen rose, he stood still. for some 
minutes, casting his eyes over this large crowd of men, 
women, and horses, which spread through the forest as 
far as could be well seen, and seemed to be absorbed in deep 
thought. At last he broke silence by saying, ‘I do not know 
to what to compare the people in Kentucky.” Another signi- 
ficant pause: ‘ But I think they remind me of a nest of young 
robins, as much as anything I can think of. Go to their nest 
and chirp, and every one will hold his mouth wide open, and 
you may put in what you please, food or poison, and it all goes 
down alike. Get up here, and tell the people you are going to 
preach to them, and they stare at the preacher, with eyes and 
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mouths open, and you may say what you please, truth or error, 
sense or nonsense, and they are equally pleased, if you only 
call it preaching. A man has been preaching here for some 
time, and he told the people that he had found out a little back 
door in hell, where you may all slip out, and get snugly around 
to heaven at last; and because he called it preaching, you all 
gulped it. Potson—rank poison. If you trust to this un- 
scriptural fancy, you will land in that place of fire and brim- 
stone, between which and heaven there rolls the gulf which you 
can never pass.” 

Then he took a text suitable to such an exordium, and gave 
them a plain and pungent warning in regard to the danger of all 
impenitent sinners. The people were all wonderfully pleased, 
and felt the force of the truth and the plainness with which he 
delivered it. The consequence was, that the people, even 
Bayley’s Universalist Baptists, forsook him, and he had to seek 
another situation. The result of this singular introduction 
was, that a large and respectable congregation was collected, 
who soon built a comfortable house of worship, and earnestly 
intreated Allen to come and take charge of it as their pastor. 
After the expiration of his present missionary appointment was 
ended, he accepted their invitation, and lived and died among 
them, as we shall presently see. He continued itinerating 
as a missionary till the fall of 1791, with his usual popularity 
and useful influences, and then he and Mr. Calhoon both de- 
termined to resign the office of missionaries. Mr. Calhoon 
located and discharged the duties of pastor for several years, 
and then returned to Virginia. Allen, in the fall, undertook 
again the dangerous journey through the wilderness to Vir- 
ginia, where he met the Synod’s Commission, made his 
final report to them, and then took his dismission as a mission- 
ary, much to their regret. He spent the coming winter 
months in Virginia among his relatives and friends, taking a 
little relaxation from his fatigues and incessant preaching, 
which had evidently somewhat impaired his vigorous frame and 
constitution, but often preaching whenever an opening offered 
itself. 

He was about to preach in Lexington, Va., at the time that 
Tom Paine’s Age of Reason was extensively circulating. Most 
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of the young men, students, store-boys and apprentices were 
full of it, and could talk of little else. Toward the close of 
his discourse he said, “ You young men, I have a word with 
you before I close. You say, that by the help of Paine’s Age 
of Reason you have found out that religion is all a fable, and 
that the Bible is nothing but a pack of priesteraft. Now I ask 
you, what do you know about religion and the Bible? When 
did you bestow half the attention in studying the Bible, that 
you have done over Paine’s Age of Reason? You green 
heads! you are nothing but the retailers of the shreds and 
scraps of infidelity! mere echoes of an echo! you know no 
more about religion, than a goose does of geography.” This 
was like an electric shock; the grave and serious part of his 
audience were so transported with delight, that they could 
scarcely restrain themselves; the youngsters blushed; while 
many a significant glance was cast at them by their serious 
friends. It put a stop to their profane conversation ; and if 
any one attempted to speak in this contemptuous manner of re- 
ligion afterwards, and any one else would only say Green 
heads, or Gtoose’s geography, it would reduce them to silence. 
Allen was famous for making such home thrusts. 

There lived on James’ River, a few miles below Pattonsburg, 
a very wealthy, amiable and accomplished Virginia gentleman, 
Colonel § , but, like most of the gentlemen of Virginia in 
that day, of high standing in society, his mind was strongly 
tinctured with infidelity, though he was remarkably sociable 
and hospitable in his character. Colonel S owned a large 
estate, consisting of extensive low grounds upon James’ River. 
Although his lands were immensely rich and productive, he 
had had hitherto no outlet or practicable road to conduct their 
surplus produce to market. Just at this time, the scheme of 
opening a navigable canal down the falls of James’ River 
through the Blue Ridge mountains to the Richmond market, 
was in active operation, which, when completed, would add 
immensely to the value of property lying on that river. Little 
or nothing else was much thought of, or talked about, but the 
noble scheme of the James’ River Canal. 

At this time an appointment was made for Mr. Allen to 
preach at Pattonsburg. Colonel § , who cared little for 
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religion, and paid no attention to the worship of God, must 
needs turn out to hear Allen, attracted by the popularity 
and peculiarity of his preaching. The Colonel was so struck 
with the open and benignant countenance of the preacher, 
together with the singular and impressive manner of his ser- 
mon, that he felt a strong desire to become acquainted with 
him. When services were closed, he asked one of Allen’s 
friends to introduce him tothe minister. He then asked Allen 
to go home with him, as he lived close by, that they might 
become better acquainted. ‘I am sorry to tell you, Colonel, 
I cannot accept your friendly invitation at this time, as I have 
promised another friend of mine to go home with him and spend 
the night at his house.’ ‘ Well, Mr. Allen, I should be happy 
to see you at my house at any other time that would suit your 
convenience.” ‘ But, Colonel,” said Allen, “Iam sent out 
to preach the Gospel, and I have no other earthly business; 
so I preach wherever I go.” ‘That will form no objection, 
Mr. Allen; we should be glad to see you, and have some of 
your good counsels and conversation.” ‘Now suppose, Co- 
lonel,”’ says Allen, “ I should venture to make an appointment 
to preach at your house, some little time hence.” ‘ Agreed— 
make what appointment you please.” Upon this, Allen 
mounted his stand again, and called the attention of the people, 
who were now beginning to scatter, and gave notice that, on 
such a Sabbath, about two weeks afterwards, they might expect 
him to preach at the house of Colonel S *“‘ Now, Colonel, 
you may expect me at your house the Saturday afternoon 
before this announcement.” 

This was as unexpected to the people, as it was to Colonel 
S himself. There could be no drawing back, as all 
parties stood fully committed. The novelty of an appointment 
for preaching at the house of Colonel S , spread through 
the whole neighborhood, and afforded no little amusement to 
many. 

The Saturday afternoon before, Allen arrived at Colonel 
Ss ’s, agreeably to appointment, was received with every 
hospitable attention by the Colonel and his family, and was 
treated with the courtesy that was due to a clergyman. 
The rest of the day and evening was spent in social intercourse, 
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with miscellaneous conversation. But the Colonel’s heart and 
soul was upon James’ River and its canal. Allen let him give 
free vent to his mind upon this subject, without ever interrupt- 
ing him at all, till bed-time, when he told him it was his prac- 
tice, wherever he went, to have family prayers before they went 
to bed, and asked him to call the family together for that pur- 
pose. This was done, and it is probable that it was the first 
time that anything of the kind was ever done in that family. 
On Sabbath morning, when they came together before break- 
fast, the Colonel began about James’ River, as usual. ‘‘ Colo- 
nel,” says Allen, “what day is this?’ “This is Sunday 
morning,” said he—‘‘aye, so it is.” ‘Now tell me, what is 
the design of the Sabbath, or Sunday?” “It is the day of 
rest from our worldly pursuits, and for religious purposes, and 
the worship of God.” ‘ Well, Colonel, we have had six busy 
days upon James’ River; we are to let James’ River rest to- 
day, and everything of the kind, and attend to the appropriate 
business of the day; we will begin, and have family worship 
before breakfast,” which was promptly and seriously performed, 
with the full consent of the whole family. After breakfast, the 
Colonel forgot, and got upon James’ River again. “To the 
point, to the point, Colonel.” Then Allen began to talk about 
the uncertain and unsatisfying nature of our worldly possessions, 
and the necessity of laying a good foundation for the time to 
come, &c., when he retired to his room to prepare for preach- 
ing. When the hour arrived, the whole broad side of the county 
assembled, which soon filled every room in the large house, to- 
gether with the passage, porch, and part of the yard about the 
door. He preached a most striking and impressive discourse, 
which appeared deeply to interest and affect his large audience. 
Toward the conclusion, he discovered that one of the large 
rooms of the house was closely filled with the negroes of the 
place. He turned his face to that room. ‘You negroes! I 
have a word with you before I conclude.. Do you think that 
such poor, black, dirty-looking creatures as you, can ever get 
to heaven? Ido not speak thus because I despise you, and 
have no tender feelings for you; by no means—I pity you, 
from my very heart. You are here poor slaves, and have a 
hard time of it—have to work hard, and have few of the com- 
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forts of this life that you can enjoy; butI can tell you that the 
blessed Saviour died and shed his blood as much for you as for 
your masters, or any of the white people. He purchased a 
pardon for you as much as for the white people—has opened 
the door of heaven wide for you, and invites you all to enter. 
T have often thought that the poor negro slaves, of all people, 
ought to strive the hardest to get religion, and make their peace 
with God. Your masters may make some sort of an excuse for 
serving the devil, hard master as he is, because they have many 
of the good things and enjoyments of this life, with the plea- 
sures of sin for a season. But what have you to make a 
heaven of in this world, and what do you get by serving the 
devil here? You may become religious, and find peace with 
God, as easily as white persons, and I think easier too, for you 
have not half as many temptations in your path as they have; 
Jesus stands ready to receive you with open arms. If white 
people will not serve God and go to heaven, do you cast in 
your lot amongst the people of God—make God your friend, 
and take Jesus as your Saviour, and it will help you through 
all your trouble here, and your suffering will soon be over, and 
though your skins may be black here, you will hereafter shine 
like the sun in the firmament. I entreat you, set about this 
work without further delay; break off from all your wicked 
ways—your lying, stealing, swearing, drunkenness, and vile 
lewdness; give yourselves to prayer, repentance, and fly to 
Jesus, and give up your hearts to him in true earnest, and flee 
from the wrath to come.” Before he concluded his address to 
the negroes, they were most solemnly impressed and shedding 
tears abundantly, and the white people were more affected with 
what he said to the blacks than what he had said to them. 
Few congregations were ever more seriously and solemnly im- 
pressed than they were at their dismission. 

Colonel § and his family parted from Allen in the most 
friendly and affectionate terms, and with more seriousness than 
they ever felt before; but what was the result of those im- 
pressions is not known, for Allen never preached in that 
neighborhood again, but shortly after, with his new married 
wife, removed to Kentucky, where, after a few years of active 
and useful service, he ended his pilgrimage here below. 
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In the Spring of the year 1792, when he was about twenty- 
five years old, Allen married Miss Flemming, the daughter of 
Dr. Flemming, of Botetourt County, and sister to Mrs. Baxter, 
wife of Dr. George Baxter, and moved with his young wife to 
Kentucky, to take charge of his devoted congregation on Silver 
Creek, as their pastor. 

He now entered assiduously on the discharge of the pastoral 
duties, and was a laborer that needed not to be ashamed, for 
he soon built up a numerous and pious church, which nearly 
idolized their beloved pastor. But he did not confine his 
labors entirely to his own people, for the pressing invitations 
sent to him from different parts, took him frequently from home 
on preaching excursions. Thus matters progressed for some 
years. The settled life of a pastor is not expected to afford 
as many stirring incidents as that of an itinerant; but between 
the calls of duty among his own people, and those more pressing 
ones from some distance, Allen was apt to overtask himself. 
Besides, he had often to preach out of doors, or in close smoky 
cabins, which was enough to wear out an iron constitution. 

One bitter cold night he preached to a crowd in one of 
those confined and smoky tenements, perspired freely, and 
then had to ride five or six miles to the place of his lodging ; 
he took a violent cold, which settled upon his lungs, and soon 
terminated in a rapid consumption. During his sickness, while 
confined to his bed, he would sometimes have his elders col- 
lected around him, for counseling, encouraging, and exhorting 
them. At other times, he would send for as many of the mem- 
bers of his church as could be collected in his room, and then 
another set, and so on through their whole number, and would 
lie propped up in his bed, and preach to them the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. This was his practice till nearly his last, 
when, a short time before his death, he was forced to desist. 
At last he glorified his Saviour in one of the most triumphant 
and happy deaths that has ever occurred. 

The precise time he lived as pastor of his people is not now 
recollected, but it is supposed it was about five or six years. 
His death must have occurred when he was about thirty years 
old. 

Allen died when he was but a young man, and left his young 
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wife, a widow, with an only child, a daughter, who was brought 
up by her mother with the tenderest care. After a few years, 
Mrs. Allen married the Rev. Mr. Ramsay, who removed his 
family to Tennessee, where he was long settled as a useful and 
respectable minister. 

How prone are the best men to err, and even Presbyteries, 
in their judgments of what men, and what qualifications, are 
best adapted to subserve the interests of religion, and build up 
the Church of Christ! Many of whom they thought most 
favorably, have turned out to be mere drones; while others, 
who were thought to be unfit for the pulpit, have qroves its 
brightest ornaments. 

How mysterious and dark are the ways of Providence, in 
selecting the men and adjusting the means by which the Divine 
purposes are accomplished; and then, when such men have the 
brightest prospects, and when, humanly speaking, they are most 
needed, in cutting them off, and leaving so many cumberers of 
the ground in the way of others, without doing any good them- 
selves! ‘* What Ido thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” 

Thus has the writer accomplished a work which he has long 
contemplated, studied over, and promised to himself and others 
he would accomplish—to prepare a respectful memoir of the 
beloved companion of his youth, and associate of his riper years. 
Soon after the death of his friend and brother Allen, he re- 
solved to do this very thing, but put it off till he has now 
entered his eightieth year. No doubt many things, which 
would have occurred to his mind at an earlier period, hav e been 
forgotten, and possibly some things imperfectly remembered. 

He is not conscious, however, of having said anything eulo- 
gistic of his friend that was not strictly agreeable to the words 
of truth and soberness. With God and posterity it is now left. 
May God’s blessing attend it! 
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ARTICLE IV. 


The Complete Works of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, with an In- 
troductory Essay upon his philosophical and theological Opinions. 
Edited by Professor SuHEpp. Seven Volumes. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1853. 


We have already had occasion to record our estimate of the 
ability of Coleridge.* In power of analysis, in genuine insight 
into the very life and soul of things, in learning the most varied 
and profound, in almost absolute mastery over the principles of 
universal science, in generous and life-long devotion to the in- 
terests of sound literature and genial art, in earnest love and 
unwearied pursuit of ideal truth; in perfect dominion—often 
domination—over the whole world of language; indeed, in 
every quality of mind essential to the great philosopher, theo- 
logian, critic, poet, we cannot but account him among the first 
of men. 

As an “eloquent talker,” it may be doubted whether. his 
superior ever lived. The statements made on this head would 
certainly be judged most extravagant and incredible, if they 
were not from minds of widely differing associations and tastes, 
and some of them from sources which forbid the thought of 
undue partiality for the man. Thus, De Quincey, whose un- 
generous imputations of plagiarism, and unfeeling allusions to 
personal frailties and domestic embarrassments, arouse one’s 
highest indignation, says: ‘He spun daily, from the loom of 
his own magical brain, theories more gorgeous by far, and sup- 
ported by a pomp and luxury of images, such as no German 
that ever breathed could have emulated in his dreams.” + 
Thus, too, Hazlitt, who allowed differences of political opinion 
to convert early friendship into blind hostility, writes: ‘“ He 
talked on forever, and you wished him to talk on forever ; his 
thoughts did not seem to come with labor and effort, but as if 
borne on the gusts of genius, and as if the wings of his im- 


* Presbyterian Quarterly Review, June, 1854, “Wordsworth.” 
+ Literary Reminiscences. 
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agination lifted him from off his feet; his voice rolled on the 
ear like the pealing organ, and its sound alone was the music 
of thought; his mind was clothed with wings, and, raised on 
them, he lifted philosophy to heaven. In his descriptions you 
then saw the progress of human happiness and liberty in bright 
and never-ending succession, like the steps of Jacob’s ladder, 
with airy shapes ascending and descending, and with the voice 
of God at the top of the ladder.’”’* Thus also, the conscientious 
and gifted John Foster, describing a talk in Bristol, says: “ It 
was perfectly wonderful, in looking back on a few hours of his 
conversation, to think what a quantity of perfectly original 
speculation he had uttered in language incomparably rich in 
ornament and new combinations.’+ And thus, once again, 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, his son-in-law, and Editor of most of 
his works, writes: “Throughout a long-drawn summer’s day 
would this man talk to you in low, equable, but clear and mu- 
sical tones, concerning things human and divine, marshaling 
all history, harmonizing all experiment, probing the depths of 
your consciousness, and revealing visions of glory and of terror 
to the imagination; but pouring withal such floods of light upon 
the mind, that you might for a season, like Paul, become blind 
in the very act of conversion.” { Further quotations would be 
needless, but we shall be pardoned for adding the testimony of 
the inimitable Elia: “Come back into memory, like as thou 
wast in the dayspring of thy fancies, with hope, like a fiery 
column, before thee, the dark pillar not yet turned—Samuel 
Taytor Coleridge—Logician, Metaphysician, Bard! How have 
T'seen the casual passer through the cloister stand still, en- 
tranced with admiration (while he weighed the disproportion 
between the speech and the gard of the young Mirandula), to 
hear thee unfold, in thy deep and sweet intonations, the mys- 
teries of Iamblichus or Plotinus (for even in those years thou 
waxedst not pale at such philosophic draughts), or reciting 
Homer in his Greek, or Pindar—while the walls of the old 
Grey Friars re-echoed to the accents of the inspired charity 
boy.’’§ 


* Hazlitt’s English Poets. + Foster’s Life and Correspondence. 
t Preface to Table Talk. 2 Lamb’s Prose Works. 
VOL. IvV.—6 
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Such is the uniform testimony of his contemporaries, friend 
and foe. When reading it, we are instinctively prompted 
to exclaim of him, as he of Shakspeare,—Wonder-making 
Heaven! what a man was this Coleridge! !* 

It is not unusual in many who acknowledge fully the tran- 
scendent powers of the man, to connect the acknowledgment 
with regrets that he accomplished so little worthy of himself; 
to deplore his scheme-making and day-dreaming ; and to point 
with his name, their complacent moralizings on the misdirection 
of genius and the waste of talent. Against this, we wish in 
the outset to enter a respectful but determined protest. We 
are far from asserting that he accomplished all that he might 
have done. Whoever did? But we do assert the justice of the 
principle stated by himself: “ By what I have effected am I to 
be judged by my fellow men; what I could have done, is a 
question for my own conscience.” + We appeal to his works, 
assured that when his actual achievements in the separate de- 
partments of Poetry, Criticism, Philosophy and Theology, are 
thoughtfully considered, it will be owned that he did the full 
“‘ day’s work of a giant.’’ In estimating his productions, those 
especially which relate to Metaphysical Philosophy, it should 
never be forgotten that their fragmentary character is due to 
that ulterior use for which he designed them. It was his pur- 
pose, in all speculations, however subtile and recondite, to pre- 
pare polished stones from which, at some time, he might 
construct a glorious temple of Christian truth. If he were not 
permitted to realize his cherished project; if, anterior to+the 
completion of his great work, the Reconcilement of Philosophy 
with revealed Religion, 


very mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source, 


the disparagement of the products of his toil is about as rational 
as if one should stigmatize as useless rubbish, those hewed stones 
and carved cedars of which the temple in Jerusalem was built, 
and with which, before the building, the wisest king of Israel 
had overspread the summit of Moriah. 


* Shakspeare and other Dramatists. + Biographia Literaria. 
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Nor should it be forgotten, in estimating his actual perform- 
ances, that through all his life he was the victim of ill health. 
There is no more painful chapter in the history of genius than 
that which records the slackening of his muscular energies, the 
agitations of his nervous system, and the desperate expedients 
to which he resorted in hope of gaining bodily strength and 
mental resolution. We have not a word of apology for that 
fatal habit which, associated thoroughly with his name, was 
contracted by him as a relief from unceasing pain—a habit 
which he himself most bitterly deplored, and over which, as 
his friends assure us, he was enabled in the end signally to 
triumph. But regarding him, through most of his days, as 
utterly incapacitated for protracted toil, especially for the 
toil of writing, we own it wonderful, not that he achieved so 
little, but so much. We are content to place the sum total 
of his works, if quantity alone be brought into account, be- 
side those of any writer of his times. The Edition now 
lying on our table, and for which we owe Professor Shedd a 
debt of thanks, numbers not less than seven goodly volumes, 
each of which, if regard be had to quality of matter, has a 
value fully equal to that of seventy times seven volumes of 
most of his contemporaries. We endorse the judgment of those 
who have studied him most carefully, “‘ that in respect gene- 
rally to the highest problems of Philosophy and Theology, the 
opinions of Coleridge are every way worthy of being classed 
with those of the master minds of the race;’’ and that, “ be- 
side the profound and piercing glances into the highest truths 
of metaphysical philosophy, he has given unquestionably the 
best philosophy of art and criticism, and the very best actual 
criticism upon the great creative minds in literature that is 
accessible to the merely English reader.”* We are confident, 
too, that his influence in giving direction and force to that 
great movement of the spiritual, as opposed to the material, 
which distinguishes our age, is second to that of none of hie 
compeers; and that, in giving “style and tone to the rising 
generation of English poets,” he yields to Wordsworth alone, 
and only yields because he relinquished the structure of Verse 


* Professor Shedd’s Introductory Essay. 
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for the study of Philosophy and the resolution of the most 
awful questions of Theology. 

We propose, in the present Article, to review the poetry of 
Coleridge, as that which will furnish the least debatable, yet 
most ample, vindication of our estimate both of his extraor- 
dinary powers and wide-reaching influence. In entering upon 
such review, the question, What is poetry? or, more speci- 
fically, What is good poetry? must first be considered, since, 
upon the answer to it, turns that of the other question, Is 
Coleridge a great poet at all, in any proper sense of the term ? 

Poetry has been variously defined or described, but we pur- 
posely avoid all disquisition not essential to the statement of 
our notion of it. Believing its peculiarities to be referable in 
nature to a threefold division, we have sometimes traced an 
analogy between it and that body, soul and spirit, which, ac- 
cording to certain anthropologists, make up the complex being, 
man. Its body is that metrical form which distinguishes it 
from prose; its vitalizing soul is good sense pervaded now by 
Fancy, and now ennobled by Imagination ; its indwelling spirit, 
or that alone which gives it significance and worth, is thorough 
sympathy with Truth and Goodness. 

Of the leading qualities pertaining to the form, we would 
enumerate smoothness, sweetness, and variety of versification, 
naturalness in the arrangement of words, and a union between 
word and thought so intimate, that the displacement of a word 
would ruin the expression. The first three qualities are 
essential to the melody of verse. Smoothness is opposed to 
those collocations of consonantal sounds, which, in the utter- 
ance, are harsh and crabbed. Further illustration of what we 
mean by it, will not be needed, if a couplet from Sir John 
Beaumont, be contrasted with one from Shirley : 


Only the firmest and the constan’st hearts 
God sets to act the stout’st and hardest parts. 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


Sweetness is a much higher quality, and more essential to 
melody. It has been well described as “the smoothness of 
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grace and delicacy.” * It is the sense of beauty revealing 
itself in music ; and one cannot open the works of a true poet 
without noting innumerable examples. We turn to Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen, and our eye lights on this exquisite stanza: 

One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 

From her unhasty beast she did alight, 

And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay, 

In secret shadow far from all men’s sight: 

From her fair head her fillet she undight 

And laid her stole aside; her angel’s face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shinéd bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place : 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 


But sweetness, if it be not mingled with variety, soon cloys 
and grows distasteful. Monotony of structure is a grievous 
fault of verse, which no excellence of thought or melody of 
words can ever hide. Hence, to escape it, the true poet skil- 
fully avails himself of all the manifold expedients of his art. 
Pause, accent, emphasis, the endless diversities of stop and 
cadence, the well nigh infinite combinations of metre, and all 
the exquisite adaptations of sound to sense, of modulated tones 
to the varying feelings of the soul, are brought into constant 
requisition. An exceedingly fine specimen of this quality of 
variety, is Wordsworth’s noble sonnet on Milton, to which we 
refer our readers, asking them to note its shifting accents and 
changing pauses, and the singular skill with which each line is 
harmonized. 

By naturalness in the arrangement of words, we mean that 
directness of expression, that absence of inversions, that strict 
adherence to logical order, which is not more a quality of good 
prose than of good poetry. ‘The vitality of both prose and 
poetry depending, as we think, on good sense, the simplest, 
plainest, most intelligible wording is, in both, the best. It has 
been maintained that observance of this rule would destroy the 
distinctive difference of the two styles, but we cannot assent. 
The impassioned mood of mind which marks the poet, will im- 


* Leigh Hunt’s Imagination and Fancy: an admirable book, long a 
favorite with us, and very heartily commended to such of our readers as 
have not made it the subject of thoughtful study. 
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pel him, in conveying his meaning most appropriately, to em- 
ploy metre, which so far from impeding, will materially aid 
expression. It is an instructive fact, noticed by Coleridge, 
that all the great English poets are good prose-writers, and 
this from their just sense of metre.* We hold it certain, that 
a true poet will never confound verse with prose, or prose with 
verse, whilst his composition in either style will be free from 
artifice, and his meaning in both transparently clear. We 
should be glad to show, if we had room, by examples from in- 
ferior writers, and from the great masters, how essentially cha- 
racteristic of genius is this quality of naturalness. 

Intimately associated with it is that close union of the 
word and thought which no man, without an outrage, may 
put asunder. The conditions of such union are the rejection 
of all words not actually needed to express the meaning, and 
the use of that word only which could not possibly, without 
injuring the sense, be substituted by another. Shakspeare and 
Milton, indeed the true pocts of all languages and climes, exhi- 
bit this great merit. Of the former, Coleridge once remarked, 
‘You might as well think of pushing a brick out of a wall with 
your forefinger, as attempt to remove a word out of any of the 
finished passages of Shakspeare.’’} 

Passing now from the body of poctry to its soul, from the 
form to the life, it is needless to insist at large upon good sense 
as an indispensable requisite. If it be a just canon of criticism 
that words be so chosen and arranged as to give fitting voice 
to thought, it is implied not only that there are thoughts to 
express, but such as are worth expression. We shall assume, 
therefore, that good poetry is but a mode of conveying the best 
thoughts of the best minds, and shall briefly present our views 
respecting the vivifying energy of those closely related, often 
confounded, but essentially different mental powers, Fancy and 
Imagination. 

If any one will analyze the creations of poetry, it will be 
found that their embodied mind, concerned it may be with pre- 
cisely the same objects of thought, shows striking specific dif- 
ferences. Observe how these differences appear in the follow- 


* Shakspeare and other Dramatists. + Table Talk. 
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ing examples, relating all of them to the human lips, which, in 
themselves sufficiently prosaic, become, when touched by genius, 
as in the third and fourth instances, grandly poetical.* 


IIer lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly. 


With that she dashed her on the lips, 
So dyéd double red ; 

Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were those lips that bled.{ 


Lamp of life, thy lips are burning 

Through the veil that seems to hide them, 
As the radiant line of morning 

Through thin clouds, ere they divide them.2 


Here hung those lips, that I have kissed, I know not how oft. Where 
be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of merri- 
ment, that were wont to set the table on a roar ?|| 


Let now these examples be considered a moment. In 
the first we have a distinct conception of a real red, 
flesh and blood lip, but it is all owtside appearance, a 
pausing on the surface, a dealing with the visible and sen- 
sible. In the second example, the tenderness of mind, the 
first flushing of emotion begins to mingle with the outside 
color. The red lips, ‘dyed double red,” by a hard and heart- 
less blow, awaken sympathy with the ill-used Rosamond; but 
the sensible, it will be noticed, still predominates. In the third 
example mind asserts its wondrous, shaping, modifying power 
over both the sensible and spiritual, blends the distinct proper- 


* We are indebted, for the examples in the text, to Leigh Hunt’s Imagin- 
ation and Fancy, and to Ruskin’s Modern Painters. Of the latter book, 
too high commendation could not possibly be expressed. Its expositions 
of Nature, and its criticisms upon Art, are not surpassed by any in our 
language. Gratcfully acknowledging our own obligations, we gladly re- 
fer our readers to it for an illustration cf the difference between Fancy 
and Imagination, more extended than we may attempt. 

+ Sir John Suckling. ¢ Warner. 
@ Shelley. || Hamlet. 
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ties of both into a new and beautiful conception informed 
with feeling, and flings over all “the light that never was 
on sea or land.’ Still, the thin, ray-pierced, crimson clouds 
of the image, confine us to the realm of sense. It is only 
in the fourth example that the spiritual triumphs. Tere 
mind penetrates the depths of spirit, takes fast hold on the in- 
visible, and flashing upon our inner eye its purely ideal, in- 
tensely passionate conception, makes us ‘almost lose the con- 
sciousness of words.’’ This is the truest test of genius, and 
the strongest proof of poetic power. 

The above examples reveal clearly what we account the cha- 
racteristic difference between Fancy and Imagination. The 
first is an instance of pure Fancy; the fourth, of the highest 
exercise of Imagination. Fixing our thought upon these illustra- 
tive examples, it is plain that the difference between the two 
powers is just this. Fancy deals with objects, whether belong- 
ing to the world of sense or spirit, in their external relations 
and resemblances, never getting beyond the outside, never go- 
ing beneath the surface, never betraying emotion in the mind 
displaying it, and never unsealing the fount of feeling in other 
minds. Imagination, on the contrary, penetrates at once to 
the inner nature, pierces the very heart of every thing, discovers 
by modes peculiar to itself, truths which no other mental power 
does or can discover, reveals in every act true sensibility, and 
awakens in other souls responsive sympathies. The celebrated 
description of Queen Mab’s equipage in Romeo and Juliet, 
is an illustration of the playful, passionless, workings of 
Fancy : 


Ifer wagon-spokes, made of long spinners’ legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s wat’ry beams ; 
Her whip, of crickets’ bone; the lash, of film; 
ler wagoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid; 

Iler chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel. 


In direct contrast place the description of the flowers for 
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which Perdita longs, and there will be an equally fine illus- 
tration of pure Imagination. Observe how the inmost soul of 
every flower is pierced, how mere outside color and shape are 
overlooked, and how all is glorified by feeling : 


O Proserpina 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon. Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, 
dsut sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold | 
Bright Pheebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids.* 


This peculiar, penetrative force of imagination is connected 
also with such intuitive perceptions of otherwise unnoted truth 
as justify the thought that it is the chief of intellectual powers, 
the very vivifying soul of Reason. ‘Take one example from 
the myriad-minded man, of its mode of seizing on the absolute 
and real :: 


My gracious silence, hail! 

Would’st thou have laughed, had I come coffin’d home, 
That weep’st to see me triumph? Ah! my dear, 

Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear 

And mothers that lack sons. 


Who told Shakspeare that Virgilia could not speak? . How 
did he know it? How? Imagination entered the inmost soul 
of the wife meeting her honored lord as he returned in safety 
from perilous war, and there read, as Understanding cannot 
read, the highest truths of spirit. Such knowledge is reached 
by no formule of sense, by no algebraic calculus, but by simple 
intuition. This it was which led Wordsworth to maintain that 
Imagination is possessed of an indestructible dominion,” and 
that it was given “to incite and support the eternal.’’t 

Granting now that the characteristic difference between 
Fancy and Imagination is as we have stated, it is enough to 


* Winter’s Tale. { Coriolanus. 


? 
5 
{ Preface to Poetical Works. 
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say, in addition, that all other specific differences are deter- 
mined by this leading one. Fancy aggregates, associates and 
combines its images by the laws of composition, just as an 
artist constructs a curious mosaic from ten thousand bits of 
vari-colored, many-angled stone. Imagination, on the contrary, 
even when engaged in like aggregations and groupings, acts 
from creative impulse, revealing an inherent, independent, 
unifying energy, drawing all things into one, and filling its 
new and wondrous forms with intensest thought and passion. 
Hence Fancy is never serious; Imagination always. Hence, too, 
Fancy is ever restless, “running hither and thither, bounding 
merrily from point to point, and glittering here and there,” 
whilst Imagination, “ poising herself at the heart of things and 
comprehending all around her with her fixed look, is still, 
quiet, brooding.” * 

We have dwelt too long, we fear, upon those two great powers 
which, singly or united, must znform all verse entitled to the 
name of poetry. The adequate discussion of their intimate 
relations and diversities, as manifest in English literature, 
would alone demand a volume such as Coleridge only could 
have rightly written. We trust, however, that we have vin- 
dicated what we firmly hold, namely, the real distinction 
existing between them, and the native superiority of the mind 
endowed with Imagination. Fancy is so much a mode of 
memory, so allied to sense and understanding, that it may be 
induced and trained by knowledge and by exercise; but Ima- 
gination never. It is the born power of the soul, justifying in 
the full the Poeta nascitur of the Latin critic. Every great 
poet must therefore have it in préeminent degree. He may be 
destitute of Fancy and still his claim to greatness be unimpaired. 
But let one be destitute of “the vision and the faculty divine,” 
and it matters not how great his Fancy, he shall never feel the 
inspiration of the spirit that possesses 


A metropolitan Temple in the hearts 
Of mighty poets. 


* Ruskin, to whom we commend our readers for a full statement of 
these specific differences. 
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Turning now from the vivifying sou? of Poetry to its indwel- 
ling spirit, from what is essentially ephemeral to what becomes 
enstamped with immortality, we affirm unhesitatingly that all 
enduring verse must be at one with Truth and Goodness. This 
is nothing more than the necessary conclusion from that 
penetrative insight into the inmost heart of things which dis- 
tinguishes creative minds. A great poet must always be a 
profound philosopher, and the best poetry, most thoroughly 
ideal. Imagination of the highest order sees too far, too 
solemnly, too earnestly to clothe specious error or meretricious 
sin with robes of light. If true to itself, it cannot prove untrue 
to Reason. Piercing all disguises it will infallibly startle the 
hateful shape of falsehood and fearlessly assume the cham- 
pionship of virtue. We appeal with confidence to the whole 
circle of literature for confirmation. We know nothing more 
suggestive or more hopeful than the fact that the verse most 
thoroughly informed by pure Imagination is precisely that 
which accords most nearly with absolute, eternal truth. This 
too, as time has proven and will ever prove, is the verse that 
lives. We state the general rule. Enormous power indeed 
exists, divorced from virtue, but the examples are rare. In- 
deed so settled is the substantial agreement of all enduring 
verse with Truth and Goodness, that one may thus almost de- 
termine, not only what poctry shall live and what die, but also 
each poet’s place and magnitude in the brilliant galaxy of 
genius. 

We are now prepared to test, by these canons of criticism, 
the poetry of Coleridge. We are sure our readers will admit 
that in whatever else these canons fail they do not fail in rigor. 


‘We are aware indeed of this difficulty in the case, that the 


passages we quote are already in the memory of multitudes. 
But what can we do? If our readers will acknowledge Cole- 
ridge one of the very greatest of poets and of men we will 
refrain, otherwise we must give him the benefit of his noblest, 
and of course, best known verses. 

In regard to melody, Coleridge was a thorough Grecian, 
sympathizing with the old masters in their exquisite sense of 
beauty in sound, and revealing in English the graceful rhythm 
and tuneful flow of the most perfect tongue on earth. Observe 
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the smoothness and sweetness of the following lines, and listen 
to their gushing music : 


It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon ; 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


Take another exquisite example of melody from his blank 
verse. Observe how accent, emphasis, pause, contribute to the 
modulation of each line: 


The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths ; all these have vanished ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or Gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down: and even at this day 
Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair! 


But for no quality is his verse more remarkable than for 
that of variety. The octo-syllabic measure in which he chose 
“to utter the manifold thoughts and feelings of himself and 
his lady Christabel,” is exceedingly liable to monotony. To 
avoid this, he divided the verse, not by syllables but by accents. 
In each line the latter will be only four, whilst the former may 
vary from seven to twelve. Nor is this variation determined 
solely by the laws of melody, but is at all times in perfect cor- 
respondence to the transitions of the imagery or passion. It 
is wonderful, too, what admirable music floats from his occasional 
alternate rhymes, from his modulated stops and shifting rests, 
and, as in the noted instance in the lines below, from an 
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interjected couplet of blank verse, serving like the discord of 
musicians to make the succeeding harmony more perfect. We 
quote the beginning of Christabel, the whole of which answers 
to Carlyle’s definition of poetry, musical thought, as fully as 
any thing ever written by mortal: 


’Tis the middle of night, by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock: 
Tu-whit!—Tu-whoo! 
And hark, again, the crowing cock! 
Ifow drowsily it crew. 


Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Tfath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

She maketh answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters and twelve for the hour; 
Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 
Sixteen short howls, not over loud— 
Some say she sees my lady’s shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly, but not dark: 

The thin grey cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full, 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 
The night is chill, the cloud is gray, 

Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 


After filling our minds with a conception of the night, as dis- 
tinct and definite as if our own bodies were shivering in its chill 
air, as if our own eyes were gazing on the thin, gray cloud and 
the small, dull moon, and as if our own ears were attending 
the growls of the toothless mastiff, the crowing of the drowsy 
cock, and the hooting of the owls, responsive all to the clock 
twanging the hour, the poet introduces the lovely Lady Christa- 
bel, and leads us with her to the huge, broad-breasted, old oak 
tree, her place of prayer. On the other side of the tree, a moan 
startles the kneeling maiden; and the passage in which she 
secks a solution of it, for smoothness, sweetness, variety, natu- 
ralness, adaptation of word to thought and of sound to sense, 
for every quality, indeed, of a perfect style, is not surpassed by 
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any similar passage in our language. We are not speaking now 
of imagery, but in quoting the lines we cannot forbear advert- 
ing to “the one red leaf,” which, motionless upon the topmost 
twig, expresses, as a whole volume could not, the breathless 
stillness of the air: 


The night is chill, the forest bare,— 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek ; 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can,— { 
Hanging so light and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 


Hush! beating heart of Christabel ! 

Jesu Maria, shield her well! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak ;— 
What sees she there? 


There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 
The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck and arms, were bare, 
Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d were, 
And wildly glittered, here and there, 
The gems entangled in her hair. ( 
I guess ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly. 





From these specimens we feel justified in affirming, without 
extended illustration, that this poetry embodies, in remarkable 
degree, the qualities pertaining to excellence of form. We 
should like to say a word or two respecting the admirable 
choice of fitting words to voice the thought and feeling, and the 
equally admirable marshaling of words so as best to serve ex- > 
pression. We are sure that the removal of a single word from 
any of the finished passages would be, in his case as in Shak- 
speare’s, quite equal to the feat of pushing a brick out of a wall 
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with one’s fore-finger. Let any of our readers, if so minded, 
try their skill. 

But the qualities of form are the least remarkable of Cole- 
ridge’s poetry. Those pertaining to the quickening soul, in es- 
pecial to Imagination, are among the wonders of literature. We 
should bear in mind that all of his characteristic poems were 
written before he reached the age of thirty; most of them, as 
The Ancient Mariner, Love, The Dark Ladie, first part of 
Christabel, Kubla Khan, and others, in a single year, —his 
twenty-fifth—the year that he and Wordsworth were together, 
the real annus mirabilis of his poetic life. Hence, there was 
little opportunity for the display of fancy by a mind in which 
imaginative force was predominant, nor would such display, if 
made, have been an undoubted proof of great genius. We re- 
strict ourselves, therefore, to some few illustrative examples of 
that vigorous, gorgeous Imagination with which he was gifted. 

It is impossible to turn to a page of his truly representative 
verse without noticing numerous examples of the kind. We 
open Christabel at the conclusion to Part First, and quote the 
opening stanza :— 


It was a lovely sight to see, 
The Lady Christabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak tree. 
Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy, leafless boughs, 
Kneeling, in the moonlight, 
To make her gentle vows. 
Her slender palms together prest, 
Heaving, sometimes, on her breast ; 
Hler face resigned to bliss or bale— 
Her face—oh call it fair, not pale! 
And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear. 


Of the peculiar workings of Imagination we could not have a 
better instance. See how it pierces the very soul of the maiden, 
and contemplates, with its fixed, inquiring, reading look, the 
tablets of the heart. Possessing itself of her treasured thoughts, 
and filling her bright blue eyes, each about to have a tear, 
with intensest feeling, it draws all the outward into one. The 
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mossy, leafless boughs intercepting the light of a small, dull 
moon, and casting jagged shadows upon her kneeling form, 
her folded hands and her earnest face, are the fit and glorious 
accessories to this revealing of the inward and spiritual. 

The witch in Christabel is a creation of extraordinary genius. 
We have often doubted whether anything of the kind could 
possibly surpass it. Be this, however, as it may, if one would 
have an illustration, most perfect, of both the vivifying and 
penetrative power of Imagination, let him study the passages in 
which the Lady Geraldine figures. What could be finer than 
the lines describing the forked flame that flits toward her as she 
passes along the Baron’s hall: 


The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 
Amid their own white ashes lying ; 

But when the lady passed there came 

A tongue of light, a fit of flame— 


Or the lines in which the witch casts sudden, snake-eyed glances 
upon Christabel,—paralyzing the soul with fear, and compelling 
the maiden, by some mysterious fascination, to imitate what she 
abhorred : 


A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 
And the lady’s eyes they shrank in her head— 
Each shrank up to a serpent’s eye ; 
And, with somewhat of malice and more of dread, 
At Christabel she looks askance— 
One moment—and the sight was fled! 
But Christabel, in dizzy trance, 
Stumbling on the unsteady ground, 
Shuddered aloud with a hissing sound. 
% % % x % * 
The maid, alas! her thoughts are gone— 
She nothing sees, no sight but one! 
The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 
I know not how, in fearful wise, 
So deeply had she drunken in 
That look, those shrunken serpent eyes, 
That all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind; 
And passively did imitate 
That look of dull and treacherous hate. 
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We know nothing more remarkable, in the poetry of Cole- 
ridge, than its pyschological dissection, if we may be pardoned 
the phrase; especially, its thorough insight into the indefined 
fears and superstitious fancyings of human souls. All of his 
characteristic poems furnish examples. The gray-beard Mari- 
ner, Christabel, and the sexton telling the marvellous tale of 
The Three Graves, are but so many interpreters of shadowy, 
phantom shapes peopling an inner, sunless world. We had 
purposed, in further illustration of his wonderful imagination, 
to bring this peculiarity into prominence, but we must stay our 
hand. We subjoin, instead, some examples of imaginative con- 
ception draped in language that “covers but not hides” its 
spirituality. Take this of the Rainbow: 


Upon the driving cloud the shiny bow, 

That gracious thing made up of tears and light, 
Mid the wild rack and rain that slant below, 
Stands smiling forth, unmoved and freshly bright, 
As though the spirits of all lovely flowers, 
Inweaving each its wreath and dewy crown, 

Or ere they sank to earth in vernal showers, 

Had built a bridge to tempt the angels down. 


Take another, of the nightingale : 


’Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music! 


And yet one more, an exquisite picture of a pleasant day 
in advanced Winter, premonitory of Spring: 


All nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair— 
The bees are stirring—birds are on the wing— 
And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring. 


But will the poetry of Coleridge live? Has it such sym- 
pathy with truth and goodness as will ensure it something 
more than an ephemeral existence ? 

VOL. IV.—7 
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In answer, we can do little more than express our conviction 
that its higher forms, at least, enshrine so much of an undying 
spirit, as to make its immortality quite sure. Most of his 
juvenile poems, and many belonging to maturer age, from their 
occasional character and slight embodiment of his peculiar 
traits of mind, might indeed die, but we could name a score 
that certainly will live as long as that English tongue he filled 
with music and high thoughts. Their sympathy with nature, 
their calm reflection of the fair and beautiful, their genuine 
echo to every sound “which tells of life,” their tenderness, 
their purity, their love, their impassioned ideality, simple- 
heartedness and childlike Christian-mindedness, are of value 
quite sufficient to redeem from death, verse greatly inferior in 
soul and form. In vindication of such general statement, take 
such passages as these: 


O divine 
And beauteous island! thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, 
Loving the God that made me! 


O the one life within us and abroad, 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance everywhere— 
Methinks it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute, still air, 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 


Sweet is the tear that from some Howard’s eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth ; 
And he that works me good with unmoved face 
Does it but half: he chills me while he aids ; 
My benefactor, not my brother man ! 


O dread and silent Mount!* I gazed upon thee 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Did’st vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


* Mont Blanc. 
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Yet, like some sweet, beguiling melody— 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it— 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy ; 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there, 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven ! 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.* 


For never guiltless may I speak of Him, 

The Incomprehensible ! save when with awe 

I praise Him, and with faith that inly feels ; 

Who with his saving mercies healed me, 

A sinful and most miserable man, 

Wildered and dark, and gave me to possess 

Peace, and this cot, and thee, heart-honored maid! 


One of the most noticeable, living qualities of Coleridge’s 
poetry—one that closely associates his verse with that of 


* The religious character of Coleridge is one of the most interesting 
phases of his extraordinary mind. It has never, so far as we know, been 
accurately portrayed. It would form a noble theme for an essay. Will 
not some devout, appreciative, philosophic mind, attempt it ? 

The lines on prayer, quoted from the Ancient Mariner, will remind 
those familiar with the poet’s Table Talk, of his striking observations to 
his nephew on the same topic: “I was sitting,’ writes Hartley Coleridge, 
‘by his bed-side one afternoon, and he fell—an unusual thing for him— 
into a long account of many passages of his past life, lamenting some 
things, condemning others, but complaining withal, though very gently, 
of the way in which many of his most innocent acts had been cruelly 
misrepresented. ‘ But I have no difficulty,’ said he, ‘in forgiveness ; in- 
deed, I know not how to say with sincerity the clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer which asks forgiveness as we forgive. I feel nothing answering 
to it in my heart. Neither do I find, or reckon, the most solemn faith in 
God as a real object, the most arduous act of the reason and will; O no, 
my dear! it is to pray, to pray as God would have us: this is what, at 
times, makes me turn cold to my soul. Believe me, to pray with all your 
heart and strength, with the reason and the will, to believe vividly that 
God will listen to your voice through Christ, and verily do the thing he 
pleaseth thereupon—that is the last, the greatest achievement, of the 
Christian’s warfare on earth. Teach us to pray, O Lord!’ And then he. 
burst into a flood of tears, and begged me to pray for him.” 
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Wordsworth, yet of a kind essentially distinct—is its thorough 
subjectivity. We present a few examples: 


I have found 
That outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 
Their finer influence from the life within ; 
Fair ciphers else. 





From the soul itself must issue forth , 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth ; 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


The frost performs its secret ministry 
Unhelped by any wind. The owlet’s ery 
Came loud; and hark, again, loud as before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude which suits 
Abstruser musings; save that, at my side, 
My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 

?Tis calm indeed! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 

And extreme silentness. Sea, hill, and wood, 
This populous village! sea, and hill and wood, 
With all the numberless goings on of life, 
Inaudible as dreams! the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not; 
Only that film which fluttered on the grate 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks its motion, in this hush of nature, 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 
Making it a companionable form, 

Whose puny flaps and freaks, the idling spirit 
By its own mood interprets, everywhere 
Echo or mirror seeking of itself, 

And makes a toy of thought. 


In this last passage, the peculiar force of imagination is 


remarkably displayed. It is upon the operation of this power ) 
alone that the subjective quality of verse depends. But as 

in different minds, it may vary greatly in respect of native 
energy and modes of working, so that quality which gives us 
glimpses of the inner world of spirit may show specific differ- 
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ences, remarkable in kind and in degree. All know how 
certain critics will persist in representing the poetry of 
Coleridge and Werdsworth as belonging to the same school, as 
marked by characteristics precisely similar. Such opinion 
would seem to rest, not upon thoughtful examination of their 
works, but upon the facts that the two were friends; that they 
lived near together; that they sympathized in literary tastes ; 
and that the first edition of the Lyrical Ballads was their joint 
production. But whatever be the grounds, the opinion in itself 
is not simply unfounded, but absurd. No one would venture to 
assert that the works of Milton and Shakspeare, both of whom 
possessed the rarest imagination, were so closely related that 
no essential unlikeness could well be detected; and yet the 
interval separating these two great poets is not more wide than 
that between Wordsworth and Coleridge. In fact, the best 
illustration of the difference between the latter, is that which 
the difference between the former supplies. Wordsworth, like 
Milton, infuses into every poem, every line indeed, the in- 
tensest egotism; Coleridge, like Shakspeare, is myriad-minded. 
The one attracts all forms and things to himself, fusing them 
into the unity of his own ideal; the other darts himself forth, 
and passing into all the forms of human and even superhuman 
character and passion, fills each with untold wealth of thought 
and feeling. In the one, imagination first gathers, by slow 
process, its material, and then moulds, by process quite as 
slow, whatever it would vivify and gift with spirit ; whilst, in 
the other, it enters, lightning-like, as by some wonderful me- 
tempsychosis, such existent bodies as may become the echoes or 
the mirrors of itself. This difference in imaginative power, 
marking two great classes of superior minds, really places 
Coleridge in the school of Shakspeare, and Wordsworth in that 
of Milton, if indeed there be any school about it; yet men 
will persevere in putting them together—thus confounding 
things as thoroughly distinct as the steam-engine and the elec- 
tric telegraph. What a pity, we have often thought, that 
Shakspeare and Milton did not live in the same age and place, 
and that, held together by the strongest friendship, they did 
not publish, as a joint literary adventure, Paradise Lost and 
Hamlet! We should then have had an Avon, or a London 
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school of poetry, quite as celebrated as that of the Lakes. 
The saving, too, of toil and trouble to the critics, would have 
been immense. 

Which of the two great classes of imaginative minds exem- 
plified by Shakspeare and Milton, is endowed more largely with 
the gifts of genius, or which may justly claim, in the world of 
letters, a higher rank, it might be difficult, perhaps presump- 
tuous, to say. We regard both as indispensable to the revela- 
tion of the grander mysteries of spirit, and cannot but account 
it something other than fortuitous, that, at the opening of this 
century, when the philosophy of sense was entrenched in all 
the strongholds of English thinking, both classes should have 
had, in the persons of Coleridge and Wordsworth, such able, 
characteristic representatives. What part the two friends took 
in this great controversy, we have elsewhere said. We make 
no reference to it now, further than to say that Coleridge, in 
pervading poetry with a subjectivity peculiarly his own, real- 
ized, in manner to ensure him immortality, his early, generous 
aspiration. 


I therefore go, and join head, heart and hand, 
Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 
Of science, freedom.and the truth in Christ. 


We are sure that nothing more is needed to make out the 
proof of his just claim to an unfading laurel. If there were 
ever on the earth a poet, he was one. He wrote the finest 
verses without an effort, uttered them impromptu, and even 
dreamed them.* 

The influence of Coleridge, on contemporary and succeeding 
poets, approves him to be every thing that we have claimed. 
It is an undoubted fact, that the present excellence of English 
versification is largely due to him. He gave it freedom, ease, 
and naturalness; adapted gracefully its measures to every va- 
rying mood of sentiment; filled it with a Greek-like melody, 
and so exemplified, indeed, the higher qualities of form, that all 
verse-writers since have been constrained to imitate him. All 
know how real and potent was the impulse he imparted to the 
minds of Scott and Byron, whose finest passages are but re- 

* See Kubla Khan, one of the most wonderful fragments in all litera- 


ture, and we venture to add, one of the most precious. Its revelation of 
the powers of spirit, is enough to fill one with awe of himself. 
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sponsive echoes to the music of the Rime and Christabel, and 
in the present Laureate of England the same high impulse is as 
grandly manifest. Nor is his influence confined to qualities of 
form. It is perfectly surprising how thoroughly his spiritual- 
ized conceptions, the intuitions of imaginative Reason, per- 
vade, along with those of Wordsworth, not Poetry alone, but 
Philosophy, Theology, and Art. We own it matter of de- 
voutest gratitude to God, that power so mighty, and doubtless 
so enduring, is, in the main, most loyal to the highest truth. 
We adopt, moreover, with special ‘application to himself, what 
he so generously has said of others: “Thanks and honor in 
the highest, to those stars of the first magnitude, that shoot 
their beams downward; and while in their proper form they 
stir and invirtuate the sphere next below them, and natures 
préassimilated to their influence, yet call forth likewise, each 
after its own form or model, whatever is best in whatever is 
susceptible to each, even in the lowest.’’* 

The occasional appearance on the earth of such a mind as 
Coleridge’s, assists us to conceive the grandeur of man’s des- 
tiny in the coming world of Spirit. The penetrative reason ; 
the: profound and gorgeous imagination; the extraordinary 
power of analysis; the perfect mastery of all the subtleties of 
thought and language; the exquisite sense of beauty, revealing 
itself, now in pictures hued with celestial light, and now in 
music, such as “ young-eyed cherubins”’ might bend to hear; 
the sympathy with whatsoever things are pure; the homage, 
reverence, love, informing acts of worship—what are they all 
but dim foreshadowings of a wealth which every ransomed one 
shall heir? The child’s conception of the stars—rents in the 
floor of Heaven that let the glory through—finds, in starlike 
souls, its sober verity. How glorious, then, that world where 
all shall be possessed of powers imaged darkly by those of 
Coleridge; powers essentially alike, yet differing most sub- 
limely ; powers which sin shall never darken, and sense shall 
never sway; which shall forever draw nearer and still nearer the 
central Orb of life and light and love. “It doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be: but we know that when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him.” 


* Shakspeare and other Dramatists. 
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ARTICLE V. 


1. Jonannts Canvini Jnstitutio Christiane Religionis. Curavit A. 
Tholuck. Berolini. 1834. 

2. Jonannis CALvINI in Novum Testamentum Commentarti. <A. 
Tholuck. Berolini. 1833. 

3. Tracts relating to the Reformation. By Joun CAtvin. Edin- 
burgh. 1844. 


In a recent number of this Review, we sketched very briefly 
the prominent incidents in the life of Calvin. We purpose 
now to enter more fully into an enumeration of the sources 
of that power which has given him a name, not only among the 
great, but the greatest men of the past. That he has gained 
a name among the most illustrious in the annals of the 
world, and that it is but the expression of a character the most 
remarkable, and an influence the most profound and wide- 
spread, both friends and foes are compelled to affirm. 

The Church of the Reformed,.in France, in Holland and 
Switzerland, just so far as they retain the spirit of the Gospel, 
recognize in him the master-mind that, through three centuries, 
has wrought among them with unequalled power. His influence 
lives in the Scotch and Irish churches with increasing vigor. It 
has, from the time of the Reformation, assisted, with varying 
success, in vivifying the elements of good in the heart of the 
English Church.* The great majority of the evangelical clergy 
of England have sympathized with his doctrinal views. His 
works, translated into their language to a greater extent’ than 
those of any other continental writer, have found a home in 
every well-furnished library, and, in parts, have been circulated 


* Hooker thus speaks of him: “ A founder it had (viz: the discipline of 
the Reformed Church) whom, for mine own part, I think incomparably 
the wisest man that ever the French Church did enjoy since the time it 
enjoyed him. His bringing up was in the study of the civil law. Divine 
knowledge he gathered, not by learning or reading so much, as by teaching 
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widely among the people. The religious revival which, under 
Whitefield and Wesley, constituted an era in the religious his- 
tory of England, while under Wesley and Methodism it took 
the form of opposition to Calvinism, yet under Whitefield it re- 
cognized that system as the truth, and constituted, in connection 
with it, the leaven which has since wrought so powerfully in re- 
storing evangelical piety within the bosom of the Establishment 
itself. The Puritans were Calvinists. The stalwart theologians 
of the seventeenth century, whose names have become household 
words, whose works are even now republished and circulated by 
scores of thousands through Protestant Christendom, as the most 
thorough expositions of evangelical truth, were, almost to a 
man, deeply imbued with the spirit of the great Genevan. 

In this new world, Calvin has, from the first, wielded a 
more extensive influence, both upon the character of our theo- 
logy and the forms of our ecclesiastical and civil government, 
than any other man. The Puritans of New England, the Hol- 
landers of New York and New Jersey, the Reformed of Penn- 
sylvania, the Scotch-Irish of Virginia and Carolina, the Hugue- 
nots, who, after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, fled by 
thousands to our shores, were all students of his works, in full 
sympathy with his system of doctrine. Causes which, in the 
old world continue to prevent the full development of his views 
in regard to the form of the Church, and especially to limit the 
application of his principles in respect to the establishment of 
civil liberty, did not exist on this side of the Atlantic. Here 
the churches modelled after the Geneva pattern, furnished 


others. For though thousands were debtors to him as touching knowledge 
in that kind, yet he to none, but only to God, the Author of that most 
blessed fountain, the Book of Life, and of the admirable dexterity of wit, 
together with the helps of other learning which were his guides. 

* * * * * * * * 


Two things, of principal moment, there are which have deservedly pro- 
cured him honor throughout the world; the one, his exceeding pains in 
composing the Institutions of Christian Religion; the other, his no less 
industrious travails for exposition of Holy Scripture according to the same 
Institutions. In which two things, whosoever they were that after him 
bestowed their labor, he gained the advantage of prejudice against them 
if they gainsayed ; of glory above them, if they consented.” Preface to 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 
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the mould for state institutions. The representative republi- 
canism of Presbytery, impressed its most essential features upon 
our civil constitutions; that Republic which now challenges 
the admiration of the world for its well ordered liberty, ac- 
knowledges, through its ablest historians and statesmen, its 
obligations to the master-spirit of the Reformed Church. 

It is also a fact full of interest, that wherever in Europe or 
in this country, the system of Calvin has ceased to rule as a 
vital element in the popular instruction, there piety, in its pro- 
foundest experience and most intelligent form, has declined. The 
great revivals of the past century and of this, in the Church of 
Scotland under Chalmers, in the English church under Simeon 
and Wilberforce, in this country under Edwards, the Tennents, 
Davies, Dwight and Griffin, have been distinguished by the 
re-installation of Calvinism as the most effective form of 
divine truth for the building up of a stable and intelligent 
church. The recent revival of evangelical religion in Germany 
and France, has been marked by nothing more significant than 
the revival of interest in the writings of the great Reformer. 
The Lutheran Church, so long the rival of the Reformed, as she 
emerges from her eclipse of faith, turns joyfully to hear the 
voice of Calvin, as it echoes still across the waters of Lake 
Leman. Her ablest theologians edit his works and re-write his 
life. And there, where once Luther and Melanchthon reigned 
supreme, the word of Calvin, after the lapse of three centuries, 
has begun to quicken multitudes and shape the thoughts of 
those who are working out this new reformation. At this mo- 
ment Calvin is effecting more to renovate the Protestanism of 
Germany than either Luther or Melanchthon. If we pass over 
into those evangelical sects which formerly rejected his system, 
it will be found that the thinkers among them who combine in 
the highest degree deep piety and logical thought, approximate 
to his views much more than to any other system of faith. 

Now such influence, so wide and profound, so permanent and 
diffusive, is not an accident, nor a product of imbecility and ma- 
lignity. The mind that thus brings into sympathy with itself 
the profoundest thinkers of three centuries; that, overleaping 
the metes of language, of nations, and even of time, rules over 
men of such varied culture, such opposing prejudices, and diverse 
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pursuits, need ask the testimony of no national academy to 
establish its claim to greatness. Time, the spontaneous voice 
of the good and great, the vital power of institutions, civil and 
religious, felt over continents, have long since fixed its position, 
where ecclesiastical bigotry cannot reach it. It is not the 
little hills, or a solitary mountain, that can affect to any 
great extent the climate of a continent. It is the lofty and 
extended range, upheaved by God on high, that permanently 
modifies the seasons. Gathering upon its summits the snows 
of winter, it feeds the streams, arrests and cools the hot winds 
of summer, and spreads its influence around half the globe. 
Level the Rocky Mountains, and what would be the character 
of all western North America? Level the Alps and what a 
change would come over the climate of all Southern Europe! 
Calvin, like those everlasting mountains under whose shadow he 
toiled, and where now his dust reposes, for centuries has shed 
abroad an influence upon the Protestant world, whose extent 
no man can measure, whose future no man can estimate. 

In accounting for this vast influence, we are led most 
naturally, to find its source, first of all in the character of the 
man himself. In the last analysis of such power, we are com- 
pelled to look for its elements in the peculiar constitution of 
him who puts it forth. It were as easy to build a pyramid on 
its apex, as to suppose that a narrow, feeble intellect, could be 
associated potentially with such surprising results. It were less 
irrational to imagine, that the huge blocks which compose the 
ruins of the temple of Baalbek, with all the exquisite beauty of 
the forms, which ages have not sufficed utterly to efface, were 
quarried, chiseled and elevated to their position, by idiots and 
pigmies, than to suppose that Calvin’s work was brought out 
by feebleness. 

The most obvious characteristic of his intellect is force. From 
whatever point you view it, it presents the same solid, massive 
aspect. His thoughts are always weighty, sometimes grand. 
He assails an enemy with the heaviest artillery. He never 
falters in his defiance, or plays like a light horseman around 
the object of attack. He is in the field of thought, Richard 
the Lion-hearted, cleaving at a blow of his ponderous sword, 
helmet and cuirass of steel; never Saladin with his light and 
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keen Damascus blade, searching for the open joints of his adver- 
sary’s harness. 

He displays his power in the most rigid analysis, combined with 
the finest generalization. He searches at once for principles, 
and then follows them out in their various relations. The 
highest power of a logical mind, consists not so much in the 
ability to deduce consequences from their just causes, as in the 
intuitive perception of original principles from which the 
appropriate results follow as naturally as the stream flows from 
the fountain. The power to reason on premises already known 
is far less characteristic of a truly great mind, than the power 
to discern the radical elements which constitute the only just 
basis on which a true solution of any great question can be 
wrought out. Inferior minds often exhibit great skill in the 
construction of syllogisms. Allow them premises, and they 
will conduct you straight to their conclusions. But it is only 
a mind of truly original power, the highest logical force, that 
descends at once to the determination of the ground-work 
of all correct thought, and rears upon it an argument com- 
pact and immoveable as the pyramids. Such a man as Keck, 
the opponent of Luther, and at first the leading champion 
cf the Papacy, is a fair example of an empirical logician, who 
reasoned from any and every premise that offered itself, with 
a skill that not unfrequently confounded the greatest of his 
opponents. In mere dialectics neither Luther nor Melanch- 
thon were a match for him. But Calvin’s mind was of another 
and a higher order. He intuitively sunk his shaft down to the 
very rock. He sees with wonderful clearness and states with 
convincing force, the principles which alone are fundamental to 
his subject. His statement of these, is usually a demonstration. 
With his feet upon the rock, he puts forth his strength with 
perfect ease, and confides in the logical unfolding of the truth. 
Erasmus could analyze a leaf, and describe its minute construc- 
tion with greater elegance and taste; Luther could paint the 
tree itself, in its majestic expansion, and wilderness of branches, 
with greater vividness; but neither of these equalled him in 
the ability of laying bare the roots which give vitality 
to every branch and leaf. Nor did he lack the power of logical 
development. A clear and compact argumentation, not unlike 
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that of Webster, characterizes almost all the efforts of his mind. 
His perceptions are sharply defined, as well as profound. His 
reasoning flows on naturally as the necessary consequence of 
his principles. 

In his mental constitution, the reasoning faculty held su- 
premacy. The imagination, or the fancy, was either not 
originally very vigorous, or it had been trained to the work of 
an humble servitor. He once attempted, like most other men of 
great intellectual power, to write poetry, but the attempt issued, 
like that of Cicero, in a failure. He had none of the suscep- 
tibility to pleasure from the contemplation of the grand and 
beautiful in nature and art, which belongs to highly imaginative 
natures. He strode through a cathedral with about as much 
emotion as a backwoodsman feels in entering a log cabin. He 
passed his life amidst the grandest and most beautiful scenes in 
the natural world, yet there is not a line in all his voluminous 
writings which betrays that they exerted the slightest influence on 
his soul. Yet in spite of this lack of fancy, he possessed enough 
of the secondary power of imagination to give life to all his com- 
position. He indulges in tropes and metaphors ; but they never 
mislead his intellect, nor cloud his perceptions. He was not 
one to delight in an idea only as it loomed up in an illuminated 
bank of fog. He never suffers a subtle fancy or an original 
analogy to seduce him, as it did Burke and Jeremy Taylor, 
from the main course of his demonstration. They loved to 
play with their subject; to dress it up in all the colors of the 
rainbow; to adorn it with every variety of illustration which 
an exuberant imagination could create or discern, until, not 
unfrequently, the subject itself was wholly lost sight of beneath 
the richness and amplitude of the costume. But Calvin’s 
intellect never encumbered his thoughts with a superfluity of 
adornment. He drives directly at the object he seeks to attain, 
without waiting to gather up in his progress a company of gay 
and fanciful attendants. 

Nor is it at all just to regard him as merely able to combine 
most happily the thoughts of others—a demonstrator of the 
principles which they had unfolded. The power of an inde- 
pendent thinker, of an original discoverer, is visible on every 
page of his works. He searched through the past, and tried 
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conclusions which others had reached, by the rules which his 
own mind had measured. His every step is marked by the 
same originality, independence and authority which character- 
ized Napoleon in the demonstrations of the battle-field. Both 
were undoubtedly indebted to the past. No man is purely 
original in this age of the world. The one had studied Cesar, 
Marlborough, and Turenne, the other had read the fathers and 
schoolmen, and each had mastered all that had been taught 
before his day. Yet both proceeded in their work, with in- 
dependence, greatness and power. 

In order to conceive rightly of the power of such an intellect, 
we must not lose sight of Calvin’s peculiar temperament. <A 
great mind is not unfrequently so imbedded in a gross nature, 
that its activity is greatly diminished. It reveals its power 
only in occasional and spasmodic efforts. A sluggish or a sen- 
sual nature often drags down the loftiest intellect, or greatly 
impedes its operations. Calvin’s temperament was of another 
character. He cared not at all for ordinary pleasures ; neither 
sensual passions, nor those which fasten upon earthly possessions, 
moved him. He was as content with poverty as with riches, 
and better satisfied with the meagre fare which left his mind 
clear, than with the feast of the opulent. He might have been 
a Francis Xavier ; he never could have been an Alexander VI. 
He might have condemned himself to the isolation of the ascetic 
Jerome; with him he could look down upon all merely earthly 
dignities as toys suitable for vulgar minds, while occupied 
with his own great thoughts, with those spiritual ideas which 
are of power to mould the strongest intellects of the world; 
but he never could have become the slave of those earthly ap- 
petites which drove Origen to sacrifice his manhood to the mor- 
bid demands of conscience. He was preéminently an intellec- 
tualist. Aside from the restraining power of grace, his natural 
temperament, associated with a mind so active and fervent, 
contributed not a little to lift him above many of the tempta- 
tions which assail men differently constituted. It may indeed 
have rendered him less susceptible of the pleasures of social 
life; it may have amounted to a defect in his character, and 
unfitted him to shine in the more limited sphere of a merely 
pastoral office; it may have diminished somewhat his sympathy 
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with common minds and ordinary interests ; but it undoubtedly 
constituted an important qualification for the loftier stage on 
which he was destined to act his part, and assisted in elevating 
him to that position from which, as from a throne higher than 
that of kings and emperors, he was to send forth thoughts that 
have worked with quickening power for centuries in the hearts 
of millions. It gave him a strength of mental endurance unsur- 
passed even by the dead and yet living emperor of his own 
native land. ‘These men were cast, in this respect, in a similar 
mould. Impassive, in regard to the ordinary influences that 
sway men, as marble, they both possessed, in part as the conse- 
quence of this constitution, an astonishing force of continued 
and intense mental action. Calvin never rested. He never gave 
way to self-indulgent repose. He passed from the lecture-room 
to the study; from the exhausting work of preaching to the 
labor of preparing commentaries, institutes of theology, con- 
troversial tracts, with no diminution of energy. He slept but 
little ; his body wasted to a skeleton under the imperious de- 
mands of his spirit. But his intellect, as if superior to all 
physical forces, gathered fresh strength from its own restless 
action, and grew mightier as the powers of the earthly nature 
decayed. Baxter had much of the same constitution, but we 
know of no man of his time, and but few are known to history, 
who were his equals in the capacity of unintermitted and far- 
reaching thought. It is said that Homer sometimes nods ; 
we know that Luther often demanded repose; even the more 
intellectual Melanchthon grew weary; but Calvin, in his ex- 
traordinary flight, seemed never to drop his pinions ; he swept 
a wider circle as he advanced nearer to the sun. 

We have but one other remark to make, in respect to 
Calvin’s peculiar constitution, in virtue of which his influence 
has been so vast and permanent. He represented in himself, 
to a greater extent than any other, the ideas and wants that 
were then at work in the Christian Church. Men differ as 
much in the power of representing the feelings and the views 
of their fellow-men, as in any other one respect. The masses 
move along incapable, in the main, of seizing the great ideas 
which control them, or of expressing distinctly and vividly 
the spirit which animates a state or nation. But there 
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are men in whose minds that which lies indistinct and 
confused in the multitude, arrays itself into order and 
system, and stands forth as distinct and harmonious as 
the movements of a great army under the eye of a con- 
summate general, who seize instinctively upon the spirit 
which is abroad, or who are unconsciously so filled and 
animated by it, that it finds a direct illustration through 
their words and deeds; who occupy so elevated a region that 
the perception of the want enables them at once to perceive 
also that which will most fully meet it. This power is one of 
the primary elements of greatness. It is a matter of original 
constitution. Study and training may increase its suscep- 
tibility, and impart a power to control its direction. Cir- 
cumstances are always necessary to its full development, to 
give it a position in which it may reveal itself in living acts. 
When the fit occasions arise, then such a man appears; he is at 
once recognized by the multitude, and henceforth he remains a 
living embodiment of that which in them has long struggled 
for expression. 

Now it constitutes one of the marked characteristics of 
Calvin, and explains to us in part the hold he has had 
upon the Church, that he stood forth as the representative 
of the Reformation as it existed in the larger class of 
minds, especially in those whose influence in the develop- 
ment of Christianity was destined to be superior to that 
of all others. Luther was a German; and while it is true 
that his great soul stood up in defence of the liberty 
and purity of the Church, when other men quailed, and 
while he will thus ever remain the grandest figure among 
the mighty men of that or any other age, yet the very in- 
tensity of his national spirit, which gave him such surpass- 
ing power over his own countrymen, incapacitated him from 
being in full sympathy with the Reformers of other nations. 
He thought, he felt, he spake, as a German. ‘The whole cos- 
tume of his theology and ecclesiastical polity is national. 
He represents the defects, as well as the excellences, the 
cumbrous robes as well as the bold spirit, of his own 
people. Men think of him only as a German. He never 
set foot out of his country, except in the direction of 
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the Vatican. And it is casting no disrespect upon his memory, 
or diminishing aught from his real worth, to affirm, that he 
never was the representative of the largest number of the most 
influential minds enlisted in that vast movement. 

But with Calvin it was not so. Men know him not as a 
Frenchman, any more than they know Paul as a Hebrew. 
Ardently as he loved his nation, yet, in the loftier position he 
had reached, he had in a great measure left behind him national 
peculiarities, and brought himself into sympathy with the 
energetic spirits of all Protestantism. Knox, Cranmer, and 
Melanchthon sat at his feet, and recognized in him the em- 
bodiment of views and feelings common to them all. He was 
a Scotchman to one; an Englishman to another, a Hollander to 
a third. He livedat an elevation of thought, and amid a circle 
of ideas, into which the most spiritual thinkers on the side of 
the Reformation rejoiced to enter; where, exalted above the 
lower range of sectarian views, they met together as on the 
common platform of substantial Christianity. It was this cos- 
mopolitan feature of Calvin’s spirit that would not suffer him 
to become identified with the partizan views of Zwingle, 
although in some respects he resembled that great Reformer 
more fully than any other man of that age. This broad, 
capacious spirit, as it qualified him to move in the higher re- 
gions of a common Christianity, made him then, and ever 
since, the representative of the thoughts and feelings of vast 
multitudes in all the nations among whom Protestantism pre- 
vailed. 

If to these constitutional attributes of Calvin’s character, to 
this originally vigorous and comprehensive understanding, this 
peculiarly intellectual temperament, this remarkable repre- 
sentative spirit, we add a training at once scholastic, legal, 
biblical, partaking of the subtlety of the schoolmen from whom 
the sceptre was just then passing away; of the accuracy and 
breadth of legal science, then in its early manhood; of the 
freshness and life which the revived study of the original Scrip- 
tures had imparted to classical knowledge; and if to these 
powerful means of mental development, we add, still further, 
a spiritual discipline most profound, bringing him into fellow- 
ship with the sufferings of Christ, and into experimental know- 

von. Iv.—8 
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ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus—we shall then have before, 
us, in the main, the original sources of that power which has 
wrought so vigorously and so long in all parts of the Protest- 
ant world. ; 

This Reformer, thus furnished of God with a genius of ex- 
haustless fecundity and power, laid it all upon the altar of 
religion. By a life of incessant toil, he accomplished results 
befitting such original endowments. For after all, it is by 
deeds, that greatness vindicates itself. Nor is it every kind of 
mental labor that exerts a personal influence. There are men of 
vast acquirements who have accomplished works at once difficult 
and admirable ; works that abide as the memorial of their great- 
ness when they have passed away, but who, nevertheless, do not 
impress themselves or their thoughts upon the minds of the world. 
Erasmus effected a great work in editing the Greck Testament, 
thus placing in the hands of others the instrument by which they 
were to revolutionize the Christian Church; but in all this, he is 
not felt, personally, as a quickening influence. The translators 
of the original Scriptures into the vernacular of the people, like 
Tyndale and Coverdale, did that which entitles them to the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the Church; but in all this, they do not so 
come personally into contact with the minds of men as to make 
themselves, their genius, their thoughts, a living and direct influ- 
ence by which they are seen, and felt, and acknowledged, as 
mighty thinkers. Calvin himself assisted in the translation 
of the Scriptures into his native language; but it is Calvin as 
the demonstrator of divine truth, the voice of God to millions, 
the expounder of the living word, the illustrator of that which 
is obscure, and the exhibitor of great principles in a co- 
herent system, that has become an emperor in the realm of 
thought. 

Calvin was not naturally given to controversy; but, pos- 
sessed of such remarkable powers for the discussion of truth, 
and placed in a position where he felt himself compelled to 
vindicate the great principles of the Reformation from the 
assaults of its avowed enemies, and the abuses of its friends, he 
was necessarily drawn into the arena of personal conflict. It 
was with reluctance that he paused from his direct labor in de- 
veloping the great system of divine truth for the use of the 
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Church at large; but when his views were assailed, when 
monstrous errors were putting on the aspect of truth, when the 
rising Church of Christ was threatened with total subversion, 
then he turned aside for a time from his great work to unmask 
the error, and confirm the perplexed children of God. He 
engaged in controversy with more than his wonted ardor. His 
“spirit was heated, and often exasperated, by the malignancy 
and the felt evils of the attacks of the errorists of that time. 
He wrestled with the most gigantic forms of error. He 
assailed them with the most ponderous logic, with the bitterest 
sarcasm. If he did not always discriminate between a malig- 
nant opposition and an honest conviction, it was in part be- 
cause the very violence of error amidst the upheaving con- 
fusion of religious systems, needed to be met by an oppo- 
sition at once bold and uncompromising. Personal contro- 
versies, however necessary they may be for the vindication 
of divine truth, yet are always liable to engender the heat 
of ill feeling. ‘The controversialist must be almost super- 
human, not to impute wrong feeling to him whom he has 
convicted of wrong thinking. The intolerance of error, which 
is holy, passes over too often into that intolerance of the error- 
ist, which is sinful. And hence it is that controversy rarely 
lives, in its influence, beyond its own age. ‘The struggle for 
victory mingles with the struggle for truth. Points of no real 
importance are considered as essential. Positions are taken 
according to their relation to an opponent, and not according 
to their bearing upon the Church at large. Criminations and 
recriminations take the place of thorough discussion. The 
battle is often fought and won on grounds that have little in- 
terest for posterity, or which are often not the real grounds on 
which the truth must be vindicated in after times. Jor these 
reasons, controversial writings, with rare exceptions, are 
among the most short-lived of all theological writings. Au- 
gustine’s “City of God’’ lives, while his controversial tracts 
are known only to the curious historian, and serve only to illus- 
trate the conflicts of the Church. Luther’s tracts, fulminated 
against the heresiarchs of his day, are just so much lumber to 
the masses of the Christian Church; while his “ Epistle to the 
Galatians” remains as a vivifying force in the hearts of men. 
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Milton’s “ Areopagitica” will never die; while his “ Hikono- 
klastes,”’ with all its wealth of diction and magnificent decla- 
mation, is virtually unknown. Now and then, a controversial 
treatise on some subject of abiding interest, and approaching 
the didactic style, like Pascal’s “Provincial Letters,” keeps 
its position; but even such works yield, in interest and per- 
manent influence, to calmer and less personal discussions. Even 
Pascal’s “ Thoughts on Religion,” imperfect and fragmentary 
as is their character, are yet vastly more effective now, and 
are destined to a far wider range of influence, than the wonder- 
ful artillery with which Port Royal assailed the Jesuits, and set 
all France and Italy in a blaze.* 

While no man was a more successful controversialist than 
Calvin; while some of his tracts, like his letter to Cardinal 
Sadolet, are models of fine argument and an elevated Chris- 
tian spirit, yet they have ceased deeply to interest the Chris- 
tian church, and Calvin lives now in those calmer works 
which embody his profoundest thinking and his pure life of 
faith. 

Let us view him then as a theologian. For it is as the 
author of that system which by common consent, since his 
time, has borne his name, that he has won the proudest position 
as a thinker and wields the greatest influence over the faith 
of the Protestant world. Undoubtedly the basis of his power 
is the fact that this system is substantial truth; that amidst 
the intense scrutiny and adverse questionings of after ages, 
and the advance of scientific theology, there yet remains in 
the whole of this magnificent edifice scarcely a single mutila- 
tion, with only here and there a recognized disproportion or 
some small quantity of perishable material. Nor is the system 
simply true, but also that form of truth which presents it in its 
profoundest and loftiest aspects. It starts with just and compre- 
hensive views of God. It lays its foundation deep in the divine 
sovereignty. It sees the Almighty in his sublime capacity of an 


* In these remarks we refer to personal controversies, where individuals 
are pitted against each other. Many works are controversial, in the sense 
of opposing error, which assume a didactic form, and in which the per- 
sonal element is either wholly wanting, or is not made prominent. The 
“De Civitate Dei,” and Edwards on the Will, are examples. 
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absolute and an infinitely wise Governor in all things. It beholds 
him sitting on the circle of the heavens, the inhabiter of eternity, 
and out of his infinite perfections ordaining for his own glory 
whatever cometh to pass. This is the key to unlock all the mys- 
teries of theology. All the parts of this system are directly re- 
lated to him as their final cause. The fall and the redemption 
of man take their character from his purpose, and find their full 
explanation only in his wise and holy sovereignty. There is 
nothing really profound that does not thus centre in God. The 
system that starts from man—that makes much of man, is 
necessarily superficial. 

But while truth, and such truth constitutes the eternal basis 
of this system, yet this of itself does not account for the fact 
of Calvin’s influence as its expounder. The same system, in 
the main, had been held by theologians before him, and in his 
own time. Augustine maintained it with great force of elo- 
quence. The schoolmen had to a great extent reduced it to a 
scientific form. His contemporary, Melanchthon, had embodied 
it substantially in those celebrated confessions and apologies 
which for a time, spread dismay through the ranks of the papa- 
cy-* We must look for another reason for the fact that this 
system has come to bear the name of the Genevan Reformer. 

In regard to this point there are several things which com- 
bine to make up the power of Calvin; part of which he had 
in common with the Reformers, and part of which he possessed 
in a degree superior to them. 

1. He took the Bible alone as the rule of faith. He brought 
all his reasonings to the simple test of Scripture. He did this 
so fairly and with such correctness of interpretation, that while 


*The Lutheran Confessions do not go as far as Calvin on the subject 
of predestination; nor do the majority of those who adopt his system 
fully accept his representations on that subject. Henry says: (vol. ii. 
p- 94.) “He (Calvin) practically agreed with Luther in this matter, 
(of predestination,) and in his last Confession, drawn up in 1562, he 
speaks more decidedly than ever against those who trusted to predestina- 
tion, rather than to that which immediately concerned their state.” 
Luther, he tells us, read the “Institutes,” “cum singulari voluptate.” 
Melanchthon never harmonized fully with Calvin on this point. Calvin 
must be considered as the man who has most fully declared this doctrine, 
and established it. 
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the full inspiration and authority of the sacred writers are 
admitted, so long will his views of truth remain unshaken. 
This he did in common with his co-laborers. 

2. He divested this system of the superstitious notions, 
false philosophies, and subtle, but human distinctions, which 
from the days of Ambrose and the degeneracy of the Roman 
Church, had been accumulated upon it. He swept away, as if 
they were so many spiders’ webs, those earthly, fantastic and 
unscriptural reasonings by which the papacy, in its fearful 
apostacy, had sought to justify itself and vindicate its claim to 
be the Church of God. Never was there a mind less given to 
superstition—less under the influence of a morbid imagination 
acting upon a morbid conscience. He separated intuitively the 
accretions of error—the miserable coverings of wood, hay and 
stubble which previous theologians had built around the glorious 
temple of truth. This he did also in common with the other 
great men of the Reformation. 

3. He seized upon the great points of this system with 
surprising force. They stood out clearly before him in their 
relations to each other. He developed them with masterly 
power. He reasons not only acutely and profoundly, but with 
a judiciousness and a discretion never surpassed. 

Some men write only for the learned; others only for the 
unlearned. Calvin, on the other hand, represented that large 
class lying between these extremes. In learning, on a level 
with the learned, he yet wrote theology not for the scientific 
but for the thoughtful. He thus ultimately moulded those above 
and those below him, for the scientific were attracted by his 
eloquence, and then affected by his profound arguments, while 
the masses will always be moved by those who reason most 
clearly and forcibly. It is thus that Calvin’s Institutes are 
often found not only as indispensable to the library of the schol- 
ar, but in the hands of the more intelligent of the people. He 
so constructed and developed his system that it should meet the 
wants of the very minds that have the widest rule and accomplish 
the most among men. It might have been just as true, and as a 
system just as complete, indeed as a scientific development of 
theology more complete, and yet having a different form, have 
soon ceased to meet the wants of man, and passed into utter ob- 
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livion. In constructing a ship there is a vast difference between 
the huge galleons in which Spain used to transport her treasures 
home from the western Ophir, at the rate of four or five knots an 
hour, and those model vessels which under the impulse of steam, 
and with or without or against the wind, now traverse the ocean 
in a week or two. And in the construction of a system of the- 
ology, there is an equal difference in adaptation to meet the wants 
of living souls. This difference between Calvin and any of his 
cotemporaries is manifest to him who will consult their works, 
and invests him with a perennial influence—a power that will 
only decline when the nature of human mind shall cease to be 
what it is. 

4, Calvin’s theology, in addition to its comprehensiveness, 
acuteness, and adaptation to meet the difficulties and wants of 
man, is instinct with the fire of genius. He wrote it for the 
Church of Christ. He did not sink his style in a series of dry 
statements and subtle distinctions. Every line is eloquent with 
thought and feeling. There are no state platitudes—no phra- 
ses repeated as a cold formula of Orthodoxy. There is life— 
energy—fire in all his movements. A man deeply moved and 
all in earnest is before you. His sympathy with truth—with 
the Bible—with God and with man, shows itself on every page. 
It is the most eloquent system of theology that has ever been 
written. Not merely in the elegance and forcibleness of its 
original Latin, but in our cumbrous, irregular translation, we 
see the lofty genius and feel the power of the writer. Untram- 
meled by arbitrary rules, unaffected by contrary examples, he 
suffers his fervent soul to interpenctrate the cold forms of logic, 
and give to truth its native life and grace. 

Such we conceive to be among the most striking features of 
this great work. In spite of some extreme opinions, and one 
in which we conceive Calvin, in common with the other Re- 
formers, to have been wholly wrong (his views in regard to the 
obligation of the Christian Sabbath), we know of no book better 
adapted to settle the mind of this age firmly on the great sys- 
tem of evangelical truth, and promote that firm faith in God 
and his word, which a vain reliance upon human reason has 
weakened in multitudes. 

Our limits compelling us to be brief, we cannot enlarge on 
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the character and excellence of those various commentaries 
upon the Old and New Testaments, which constitute in our 
view, the noblest monument of Calvin’s genius. This is less 
necessary, as it is our purpose to suggest the sources of his 
power rather than to make an extended analysis of his works. 
His commentaries occupied him much of the time after his re- 
turn to Geneva to the close of his life. 

In mere exegetical learning he may not have been superior 
to several of his cotemporaries. Indeed it is claimed that 
in this respect he was not equal to his associate Beza. He 
quotes scarcely at all from previous commentators. Verbal 
criticism he attempts but rarely. His learning appears rather 
in results than in the processes by which those results were 
reached. His great aim undoubtedly was to bring out the mind 
of the sacred writers and unfold the precise thought designed 
to be expressed. Whatever would divert the reader from fully 
appreciating this, he at once threw away. In his Preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans, he says to his friend Grynzeus: 
“We both of us thought, that the principal excellence of 
the interpreter consisted in perspicuous brevity. And indeed, 
since it is almost his whole business, to lay open the mind of 
the writer whom he undertakes to interpret, if he withdraws his 
brains from that, he so far turns aside from his main end, or 
at least wanders beyond his limits.” It may also account to 
us for the absence of much of the display of philological machi- 
nery, so characteristic of modern commentators, that he wrote 
for the Church atlarge. His lectures on the Scriptures, though 
delivered during the week, were for years attended by large 
congregations. And his commentaries which constituted the 
basis of those lectures, thus received a popular character 
adapted to meet the wants of the Church, rather than those of 
the few learned. Yet even among the learned no man has re- 
ceived higher praise ; nor is there another person of the past or 
the present age, whose interpretations of scriptures are oftener 
quoted by the ablest modern commentators.* 


*Liicke, Rheinwald, Gebser, Hengstenberg, Boehmer all evince their 
acquaintance with and appreciation of hiscommentaries. Winer, whose 
labors constitute an era in sacred criticism, thus speaks of him: ‘ Cal- 
vini miram in pervidenda apostoli mente subtilitatem, in reponenda per- 
spicuitatem probant’’—as quoted by Tholuck. 
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His great excellence and the chief source of his power, lies 
open to any one at all familiar with his commentaries. First 
of all he possessed the ability of seeing at once the real position 
of the sacred writers. Ie puts himself into their place and 
explains their words from their point of view. Losing sight 
of the sixteenth century, he transfers himself to the times of 
David, of Isaiah, of Christ. He surrounds himself with their 
circumstances; he breathes the atmosphere of their age, their 
country and their society. He sympathises with their feelings 
and enters into the very life amidst which they wrote. His 
Commentary on the Romans seems thus to be rather an expla- 
nation by Paul himself, or a contemporary, than that of a 
Frenchman, centuries after the Epistle was written. Now this 
peculiar form of reading the Scriptures from the same point of 
view as their authors, was an admirable qualification for the 
full understanding of their meaning. For while it is peculiar 
to the inspired volume that the inspiration of God gives it a 
character of universality and teaches an expression of the reli- 
gious feeling of all ages, yet that expression is more or less (of 
necessity) affected by the occasion which gave it birth. The 
actual experiences of prophet and apostle are necessarily associ- 
ated with the circumstances amid which they lived. The ene- 
mies they encounter, the condition of the Church in their time, 
the errors or evil practices that prevailed, all enter into the 
mould in which the truth is cast. And he who rising above the 
present, most clearly perceives, and most fully appreciates their 
position, is of all others best prepared to represent their thoughts. 
Calvin as fully as, perhaps more fully than, any other commen- 
tator possessed this ability. 

But this power is only preliminary to another equally con- 
spicuous in him; to that peculiar exegetical intuition by which 
he seizes the natural development of the thoughts and pene- 
trates the heart ofa difficult passage. The secret links of associa- 
tion that bind together the parts of the living word, the law by 
which each writer thought and wrote, he apprehends with sur- 
prising clearness. He traces out with peculiar skill the con- 
nections which shed an entirely new light on a whole chapter. 
Now here we think, more than in any other one respect, is the 
commentator revealed. It is not by mere verbal criticism, by 
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the knowledge of forms of construction, by the mastery of verbs, 
nouns, adjectives and particles, that the interpreter of Scripture 
is most truly characterized. 

Bloomfield and Winer may be admirable grammarians ; they 
may furnish an admirable apparatus for determining the mere 
forms of language; but it is quite another thing to pene- 
trate the language, and detect the course of thought which has 
given birth to that peculiar mode of speech. Indeed, we have 
sometimes thought that the tendencies which the grammarian 
cultivates, and by which he is enabled to pronounce upon the 
intended character and force of individual words and sentences, 
were, in some respects, adverse to the free exercise of that exe- 
getical genius which is keen-sighted to detect the spirit that 
lies within the form, and the subtle associations which chain 
together the parts of the inspired record. The lawyer who 
accustoms his mind to all the details of legal forms, sharpens 
the faculty by which he detects minute sophistries and legal 
quibbles; but he endangers thereby the power to enter into 
the spirit of the law itself, to generalize upon the great prin- 
ciples which animate the whole fabric of civil jurisprudence, 
and correctly unfold the views of those profound writers, whose 
minds were mainly intent, not on the construction of their sen- 
tences, but upon those things of which language is, at best, but 
an imperfect medium. . 

Of all books in the world, the Bible is one that needs just 
such an interpreter. It is like the natural world—not a con- 
secutive treatise, like Plato’s Phaedo or Butler’s Analogy, but 
—irregular, rugged, varied, compact, multiform. There are 
mountains and valleys, trees and flowers, crystals imbedded in 
granite, and coal cropping out from the hill-sides; streams 
wild and shallow, smooth and profound. Truth is given in 
condensed masses, in sentences, in parables, in narratives, in 
rapid arguments. The strata of thought are sometimes piled 
upon each other in the inverse order of their formation, they 
are often torn violently asunder, separated by huge chasms, 
interrupted by the upheaving, right through them, of some 
stately mountain, whose top shines in the far-off heaven. Now 
the man who is to interpret this book must have a genius above 
that of a collector of cabinet curiosities, or of one who can 
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simply measure accurately the angle of a crystal and give 
names to classes of beautiful forms. Like Newton and Bacon, 
he must be able to seize the laws which have formed these 
irregularities, and the subtle spirit that underlies and pene- 
trates the outward creation. 

Such an interpreter of God’s word is Calvin. With wonder- 
ful tact he removes the difficulties that meet and arrest a su- 
perficial observer; he states the different interpretations which 
others have given of the words before him, and then unfolds, 
in the most natural manner, the real meaning of the sacred 
writer. He instinctively avoids what is forced, what springs 
not spontaneously from the very heart of the subject. He in- 
dulges in no quaint conceits, and never seeks to magnify his 
genius by the attempt to evince his ingenuity in far-fetched 
explanations. And here lies his great powers. His mind 
works so easily, the view he gives springs so naturally from the 
language, and harmonizes so entirely with the context, that, 
instead of wondering at his skill, you rather wonder at your 
stupidity in not having seen it before. 

Another characteristic of Calvin, as a commentator, is the 
absence of any attempt to make the Scriptures speak according 
to any preconceived system of doctrine. We do not mean that 
he had no respect to the traditional interpretations of the 
Church; for to have done this, would have been to reject one 
of the most admirable aids furnished by the Spirit and Provi- 
dence of God. Nor do we mean that in no instance his own 
doctrinal belief exerted an influence in giving shape to his in- 
terpretations ; for this would be to attribute to him a perfection 
of independence almost superhuman. But what we mean is, 
that his commentary, toa remarkable degree, is the outflowing 
of clear intellect and spiritual life in full sympathy with the 
truth itself. It is not cut and squared, to meet the exigencies 
of a theological system. Unlike Luther, Melancthon, Musculus 
and Bugenhagen, who “made it their chief concern to prove 
the Loci Communes of the Lutheran system, and to shed addi- 
tional light upon them, by doctrinal and practical discussions,””* 
Calvin sought, without reference to any system, to unfold the 
real sense of the sacred writers. THe does not seek, by special 


* Tholuck. Bib. Rep., vol. 2. 
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pleading, to establish some dogma of theology. His fairness, 
candor and truthfulness reveal themselves on every page. On 
reading his ‘‘ Institutes,’ we can readily imagine that Calvin 
could write or had written a commentary; for that work abounds 
with just and forcible interpretations of Scripture, as the basis 
and justification of the doctrines it contains. But no one, on 
reading his commentaries, would have imagined that their au- 
thor had written a line of systematic theology. He avoids 
doctrinal discussions, except as they constitute the simple and 
direct unfolding of the text. In some instances even his inter- 
pretations seem to conflict with the views expressed in his the- 
ology. It is this manifest purpose to let the Word of God utter 
its own will, without attempting to shape an instrument by 
which its tones shall be modified, that commends the Commen- 
taries of Calvin to the minds of men, and assists in perpetua- 
ting his influence. 

We need not here speak of his style, at once elegant, per- 
spicuous, concise, and forcible. He rarely indulges in decla- 
mation, and never in that luxuriance of imagery of which Luther 
is so remarkable an illustration. He distinguishes admirably 
between the functions of a commentator and a preacher; be- 
tween the man whose business it is to lay open the Scriptures 
just as they are, to the thoughtful reader, and the man whose 
business it is to illustrate and apply the Scriptures thus laid 
open, to all the varying wants and circumstances of a congre- 
gation. 

And finally, we see in Calvin a spirit pervaded with the pro- 
foundest religious feelings ; moulded by the very truth he seeks 
to unfold, in hearty sympathy with the holy men who wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The life of religion ani- 
mates every line. The love of the truth and of Jesus, the bright- 
est manifestation of truth, glows every where. We see a Chris- 
tian in profound experimental acquaintance with the deepest 
wants of the religious life ; a confessor, attesting his estimate of 
the Gospel by his renunciation of all earthly honors, in obedi- 
ence to its will; a soul humble, penitent, relying wholly on the 
redemption of Jesus, amidst the stern trials to which, in com- 
mon with his fellow-laborers, he was exposed; a soldier, taking 
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the truth of God alone as his armor and his weapon of attack 
upon the powers of darkness. 

All these great qualities have combined to give Calvin influ- 
ence as a commentator. They are now reviving an interest 
in him all over Germany, and the Protestant world. They 
are destined to perpetuate his powers, when others, great and 
learned and pious, but possessed of these peculiar exccllences 
in a less degree, have ceased to influence the world.* 

Calvin was not only a writer: he was the founder, or the re- 
viver, of an ecclesiastical system. He not only pulled down, 
with holy zeal, the vast structure of the Papacy; he was also 
equally zealous in reconstructing the outward form of the 
Church in harmony with the pattern given us in the word of 
God, so far as that was appropriate to the age in which he 
lived. His views on this subject were very early matured; and 
one of his earliest labors at Geneva, was an attempt to build 
up a Church according to his ideal. 

Ilis system involves the following principles: 

ist. The Church of Christ is under the special guidance of 
the Holy Spirit; and we are to look to the promise of the 
Saviour, for the preservation of her truth and purity. 

2nd. The Word of God is the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 

3rd. The permanent officers of a Church are presbyters and 
deacons. 

4th. To deacons is committed the care of the funds, and of 
the poor. 

5th. To presbyters belong government and instruction. 

6th. Presbyters are divided into, first, Pastors and teachers, 
whose chief work it is to preach the gospel and perform pas- 
toral labor, and administer the ordinances; second, Lay elders, 
whose business it is, in conjunction with the pastors, to attend 
to discipline and order. 

Tth. The election of all these officers belongs to the Church 
itself. The pastors ordain only those whom the people choose 
for this purpose, the function of the Church, in this behalf, 


* Those who desire to read a learned and admirable analysis of Calvin’s 
Commentaries, are referred to an Article by Tholuck, translated in the 
Bib. Repos., vol. ii. First Series. 
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being to decide who, in the judgment of charity, are called of 

God to office, no one being qualified without such call both of 
God and the people. 

8th. ‘To secure harmony of faith wid practice, the churches 
meet in Synods or Councils by their pastors and elders, the 
latter being the representatives of the people. 

9th. The Church, in all spiritual matters, is entirely inde- 
pendent of the State, and responsible to Christ alone. 

This system, in part, Zwingle had adopted in the church at 
Zurich, before Calvin came to Geneva. Francis Lambert had 
propounded it, in the main, in Germany, although with little 
success. Calvin, however, first gave the full development of it 
in theory; and it is to him, that its spread among the Re- 
formed churches is chiefly due. The theory, in its perfect 
form, is found in his Institutes. But in the attempt to esta- 
blish it at Geneva, he felt obliged to vary from it in one im- 
portant particular, in suffering the elders to be chosen from the 
Council, rather than from the Church at large. 

On this system, we submit the following remarks: 

ist. It constitutes a well defined, consistent, and positive 
government. Order is Heaven’s first law: and in the Church, 
Calvin saw that government was just as necessary, and just 
as scriptural, as in the State. He sought to frame a system 
substantially in harmony with that adopted by the Primitive 
Church, which should be compact, consistent, and strong 
enough to resist the tendencies to anarchy on the one side, and 
priestly domination on the other. 

2nd. It invests the Church, under Christ, with original juris- 
diction. ‘The power goes up from the Church to her officers, 
and not down, from a consecrated and necessarily independent 
priesthood, to the people. It gives to the Church, power to 
determine who shall enter into fellowship with her; to decide 
upon articles of faith, according to God’s word; and to esta- 
blish the laws according to which she shall be governed. This 
is the great principle of liberty—the vital principle, which 
opposes most directly all the pretensions of the papacy, and in 
its operation cuts up by the roots all priestly arrogance and 
power. It makes the members of the Church kings and priests ; 
the ministry, while holding their office direct from Christ by 
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the inward call of his Holy Spirit, and so being his ambassadors, 
are yet the servants of the people, for Christ’s sake. 
3rd. It provides for the regular exercise of this power on 
the part of the Church, by the institution of a strictly repre- 
sentative government. It devolves the election of all ecclesi- 
astical officers upon the private members of the Church, and 
compels them to pass upon the character of those who are to 
act in her behalf. 
4th. It provides for all the great objects, to attain which 
officers are necessary. It designates the men who shall preach 
the Gospel, and instruct the Church, and administer the or- 
dinances, and sets apart to their work those whom the Church 
( has appointed. It designates those who shall administer dis- 
cipline, and care for the purity, order, and peace of the house 
of God. It specifies those who shall act as stewards of the 
congregation, the almoners of their bounty, charged with the 
support of the ministry, and the poor. These are the per- 
manent and most necessary officers of the Church. And these 
are all found in the Primitive Church. 
oth. It involves the essential purity of the clergy, in oppo- 
sition to a divinely constituted prelacy or hierarchy. It holds 
that all ministers are equally bishops and presbyters, on an 
equality in respect to government. 
6th. It constitutes the Church independent of the State in 
all ecclesiastical and spiritual things. It gives no power to the 
State to lord it-over God’s heritage ; to determine who shall 
( be entitled to church fellowship; who shall fill church offices ; 
what shall be the faith of the church; or who shall decide upon 
her confessions. 
7th. Any minister, when placed in heathen lands or new 
settlements, has an inherent right to act alone, establish 
churches, and ordain their officers; but so soon as the Church 
crystalizes around him, he comes under the general, established 


system. 
8th. In addition to this form of government, the system 
; carries with it a simple ritual of worship. It rejects the pomp 


and ceremony of the Romish Church, as opposed to a truly 
spiritual worship. It avoids the constant appeal to the senses, 
as at war with the simple power of truth, and adverse to the 
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cultivation of an intelligent and scriptural faith. It retains 
what the early Church possessed—the reading of the Scriptures, 
the preaching of the word, extempore prayer, and the singing 
of psalms and hymns. It threw aside, with the mass, the mis- 
sal, the liturgy, the processions, the robings of priests, and the 
mummery of the altar. 

The enunciation of these principles constituted an era in the 
history of the Church and the world. It is impossible to esti- 
mate their influence in rearing a barrier against the assump- 
tions of the Papacy, in promoting the healthful discipline of the 
Church, and sowing liberal ideas in the world. ‘These ideas,” 
says Ranke, “tare the same on which the French, Scotch, and 
American Churches were afterwards founded, and, indeed, on 
which the existence and development of North America may 
truly be said to rest. Their historical importance is beyond 
all calculation.” * 

Luther approved the system, but he felt unequal to the task 
of introducing it into Germany. ‘For the Germans are a 
wild, rude, turbulent people, with whom it is not easy to begin 
anything, unless there be the pressure of the greatest neces- 
sity.” + There was also another reason which prevented the 
progress of these principles among the Lutherans. The Refor- 
mation had risen in connection with the temporal power. The 
secular authorities had engaged in it, for the purpose, in part, 
of being emancipated from the immediate supervision of the 
clergy. They had no love for either the discipline or the de- 
mocracy of this ecclesiastical regimen. ‘If these ideas, which 
we may describe as ecclesiastically democratic, afterwards 
triumphed in other countries, it was because the new Church 
rose in opposition to the civil power; its real root and strength 
were in the lower classes of the people. But it was far other- 
wise in Germany. ‘The new churches were founded under the 
protection, the immediate influence, of the reigning authorities, 
and its form was naturally determined by that circumstance.” 
In France, where the State opposed the new order of things, 
this system was developed more fully than Calvin had been able 


* Tlist. of the Reformation, cap. 5. 
+ Luther, quoted by Henry, Life of Calyv., v. 1, p. 399. 
{ Ranke, Hist. Ref., cap. 5. 
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to™mealize it in Geneva. In England, where the king under- 
the Reformation, the Church was constituted on pre- 
principles, and Presbyterianism assumed the form of 
disent from the established worship. But in Scotland, where 
the people carried it over the heads of their rulers, it was tri- 
umphantly established. 

It is of importance here to observe, first, that these ideas, con- 
stituting the principles of freedom in the Church, are, of all 
others, most hostile to the advance of the papacy. They de- 
throne pope, and cardinals, and prelates. They suffer no 
priestly mediator to stand between the Church and Christ. 
They permit no man to lord it over the heritage of God. 
These principles, as they prevail, build up free, pure, intelli- 
gent churches, in whom the Spirit of God dwelling richly, lifts 
up a standard against the pride of the hierarchy and the power 
of the Man of Sin, before which they are destined to be utterly 
destroyed. 

Second. It is Calvin’s good fortune to have revived that 
system which not only most mightily opposes all spiritual des- 
potism, but which identifies itself, as a most efficient ally, with 
the progress of civil liberty. The churches he has modeled are 
the nurseries of intelligent freemen; of men full of respect for 
government as God’s institution, not factious, not licentious, 
not given to anarchy; men accustomed to make laws and to 
obey them; to choose their own rulers and sustain them; to 
exercise the rights of priests and kings without confusion or dis- 
cord. Such men planted this land, and founded this Republic. 
The Puritan rulers, says one of our greatest living orators, when 
they fled to Geneva, saw there “a church without a bishop, a 
state without a king.” They never forgot what they saw, or 
the lesson it taught. They attested it in that great parliament 
which brought the head of Charles to the block, and inaugu- 
rated a new era in the history of freedom. They attested it 
when two thousand of them resigned their livings, and went 
forth beggars upon the world. They attested it when they 
came to these then inhospitable shores, and planted the church 
and the school house in every village, that they might have 
liberty to worship God. They attested it when the hour of 
travail came, and millions of freemen rose against the injustice 
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of King George and Lord North. They attested it when t 
established the Church on the sole basis of God’s word, 
gave to this new world a Republican Constitution. E 
state Constitution since formed, is a living witness of 
mighty working of those principles which Calvin thus sent 
forth to the world. While this system, and these principles, 
mould the people and form the churches of this great Republic, 
priesteraft may import her millions, and rear her cathedrals all 
over the country, and seek to play off here the spiritual des- 
potism which, for a thousand years, has bowed the old world to 
the dust. We will penetrate and renovate her millions with 
the light of God’s pure truth; her cathedrals will cease to 
witness the impieties of the mass, and the mummery of her 
liturgy chanted in an unknown tongue, or remain as monu- 
ments of a decaying superstition; her spiritual thunders will 
furnish food for laughter and contempt; her colossal despotism, 
cold and frowning, will melt away beneath the sun of freedom 
and truth.* 

Such were the great deeds that this man was empowered to 
perform for the cause of Christ. Such were the living thoughts 
which he sent forth to work in the minds of men long after he 
was in his grave. These constitute a power indisputably great 
and wonderfully successful. These spread his influence over 
Europe, and this new world. His theology, his commentaries, 
his system of ecclesiastical government, have not grown old. 
Invested with a perennial youth, the providence of God is even 
now awakening to their study, multitudes of thoughtful minds. 
Errors he may have held; opinions in theology he may have 

* Tt may not be generally known that Calvin was among the first of 
the Protestants who sought to plant a colony in America. ‘ Their—the 
French Huguenots’—first effort to plant a colony was made in Brazil, 
under the superintendence of Calvin himself, and of Admiral Coligny, who 
had become a convert to the doctrine of the Reformation. The Church at 
Geneva furnished the missionaries designed to accompany their brethren 
to the new world; and its pastor presided at the meetings at which the 
necessary measures were adopted. Thus Calvin and his flock were the 
direct agents in the earliest endeavor to establish the Protestant faith in 
America.” It failed, through the treachery of Chevalier Villagagnon, its 
leader. ‘The colony was nearly thrice as numerous as that which laid 


the foundation of the Institutions of New England.” North Am. Rev. for 
April, 1855. 
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pushed, in some instances, beyond clear Revelation; inter- 
pretations he may have given of individual passages of 
Scripture, that will not stand the test of sacred criticism in 
its present advancement. ‘To say this, is only to repeat 
that he was not inspired, and that infallibility dwells in no 
uninspired man. It is in spite of the opposition, which the 
stern aspect of parts of his theological system awakened, in 
spite of practical errors into which he, in common with the other 
Reformers, fell, that the substantial merits of his works have 
won for him so proud a position among the minds which have 
been employed by God to wield a profound and wide influence 
over the character and destiny of our race. 

We cannot take our leave of this illustrious man without ad- 
verting to the time when he arose, and the position in which 
he was placed. It is part of the providence of God, not only 
to raise up great men, but to place them on that stage and at 
that time, which, together, will enable them most successfully 
to accomplish their mission. ‘You cannot produce the great 
man before his time, and you cannot make him die before his 
time ; you cannot displace, nor advance, nor put him back; 
you cannot continue his existence, and replace him, for he 
existed only because he had his work to do; he exists no 
longer, because there is no longer anything for him to do, and 
to continue him, is to continue a useless past. It was once 
said to a soldier, who had placed himself upon a throne, ‘ Sire,. 
you must watch attentively over the education of your son; he 
must be brought up with the utmost care, in order to be able 
to replace you.’ ‘Replace me!’ he replied: ‘I could not 
replace myself; I am the child of circumstances.’ This man 
felt that the power which animated him was not his own, and 
that it was lent him for a definite purpose, up to an hour which 
he could neither hasten nor put back.”* Calvin came upon 
the stage just at the time when a man of his peculiar character 
was most needed. Already the Reformation had penetrated 
the hearts of multitudes; the first great battle had been fought 
and won; the Reformers had announced at Spiers their eternal 
“Protest” against the edict of the Emperor, commanding 


* Cousin, Hist. Mod. Phil. 
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silence in respect to those truths which their hearts burned 
to preach as the word of life; already they had given to the 
world their “Augsburg Confession,” which henceforth was to 
be one of the great landmarks in the advance of Christianity. 
Henry, on the throne of England, in obedience to his brutal 
lusts, had just renounced allegiance to the Pope, in order to be- 
come Pope himself. Francis and Charles, perplexed at times 
and wavering, were yet intent on crushing the Reformation. 
Luther’s grandest work in originating the great revolution, was 
uready accomplished. Melanchthon, his learned and noble 
associate, had mainly fulfilled his mission. The hour of success 
was the hour of danger. Divisions were everywhere threaten- 
ing the very existence of the Protestant cause. The work of 
consolidation—of building up on a solid foundation, amid the 
ruins of the papacy, and the conflicting interests which 
struggled for supremacy—had ‘yet to be done. A mind was 
needed of another order from that of either Luther or Me- 
lanchthon, Zuingli, Farel, or Lefevre. A mind solid, learned, 
inventive, logical, active, and stable, to give forth a full and 
systematic view of the doctrines of the Cross, was the great 
want of the time. Calvin, whose mental training and cha- 
racter were just of this kind, suddenly emerges from the 
smoke of battle in Paris, and is seen and recognized at once 
as the man for the age and the hour. <A century earlier, or a 
half century later, and he would have been out of place. The 
circumstances of that time were just the ones to develop such a 
mind, to furnish just the work it was qualified to do, and to 
give it just that position in which it could be most success- 
fully accomplished. 

Nor is it a matter of small importance, that Calvin was a 
Frenchman, not a German—that he was placed at Geneva, 
and not at Wittemberg. As a German, he would have risen 
under the shadow of the great men who, in Germany, wielded 
a sceptre that no mere man could hope to obtain. He 
would have been trammeled in some of his noblest efforts. 
Coming out of France, he carried with him the sympathies of 
all the evangelical of his countrymen, and over them he exercised 
an influence superior to that of any other Reformer. Planted 
at Geneva, he became the leader of the Reformation in Switzer- 
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land and in Italy. Had he remained in France, his life might 
have been frittered away in individual conflicts, and he might 
not have been able to develop and establish his ecclesiastical 
system. At Geneva, he had but to mould a small community ; 
and though he had to deal with the warm blood of the South, 
and the bold spirit reared amid the wild scenery of the Alps, 
yet it was a field he could easily compass, where he could give 
to the world a practical illustration of his Church system, and 
find leisure to send forth, in their most perfect form, the works 
which have made him immortal. Tlither, as to an asylum into 
which neither pope nor emperor dared to enter, exiles from all 
Christendom flocked in crowds. Here, in this little republic, 
they heard the truth set forth in its clearest light; they saw 
the Primitive Church revived, and flourishing in its original 
order and purity. To France, to Germany, to Holland, to 
England, to Scotland, they carried back principles which, 
planted all over these lands, have brought forth precious fruits. 

Thus, the time when Calvin rose, and the position which he 
occupied, were just those in which his true greatness could be 
most fully developed, and his influence spread abroad most 
widely over the Christian world. He was not like one born 
out of time. The age waited for him; the Church was ripe 
for his mission; the hand of God guided him to just that 
spot from which he could speak, and where he could labor 
with the greatest success. 

We do not pronounce upon this man an unqualified eulo- 
gium. All great men have their weaknesses, their defects, 
their errors. No man has ever perfectly emancipated himself 
from the evil habits of his own time; nor has any one, in whom 
great talents and great passions dwelt, when called to show 
those talents on a lofty stage, succeeded in wholly repressing 
the evil influence of an imperfectly sanctified heart. Unlike 
many who have acted a great part in history, Calvin’s de- 
fects and errors fall away from him; while the learning, the 
genius, the piety, the wealth of thought, remain to illuminate 
and bless the world. We care not to detect the spots on 
the sun. We are not concerned to count the thorns around 
the stem of the flower whose beauty and fragrance delight 
us. We behold in him a man of extraordinary powers, of 
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wonderful affluence of thought, of singular devotion to the 
will of God. We recognize him as one elevated by a Divine 
hand to a position in which he labored with sublime energy and 
devotion for the salvation of his fellow men. He loves the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and knows no joy so great as that 
inspired by the work of making that truth known to dying 
men. He renounces wealth and home for the sake of Christ. 
Engaged in a glorious movement that has but one end, 
the emancipation of souls from the bondage of ignorance and 
sin, he knows no ease, he counts no toil too great that aids in 
effecting this object. Fond of retirement, he obeys his con- 
science and mingles in the cares and perplexities of public 
life. A student in all his habits, he yet engages in the diffi- 
cult and annoying work of managing a rude multitude, and dis- 
ciplining into order a Church almost hopelessly ignorant and 
corrupt; complying and gentle to all who seem to love the 
Saviour—longing and praying, above all the men of his time, 
for the union of Christians in the bond of peace—he was called 
to fight with beasts in human form, whose malignant assaults 
threatened utter ruin to the ark of God. To him this land 
owes a debt of gratitude it can never pay. He lives among us 
in Church and State. In the emancipation of the Church from 
all forms of spiritual despotism, and the State from all the 
tyrannies that crush men into the dust—the principles which 
he put forth have already borne, and are destined in the future, 
still to bear, a glorious part. We thank God that such a man 
lived just when and where he did. Among all the great men 
of the past—the men who have exerted the most extensive 
influence, for the longest time, with the noblest effects, history 
knows not his superior. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


1. Lectures on English Literature, from Chaucer to Tennyson. By 
Henry Reep. Philadelphia. Parry & McMillan. 1855. pp. 411. 

2. Art, Scenery and Philosophy in Europe. Being Fragments from 
the Port Folio of the late Horace Binney WALLACE. Philadel- 
phia. Herman Hooker. 1855. pp. 346. 

3. Lotus Eating: a Summer Book. By Grorar WILLIAM Curtis. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. pp. 206. 

4. Writings of Professor B. B. Epwarps, with a Memoir. By Ep- 
warps A. Park. In two volumes. Boston. J. P. Jewett & Co. 
pp- - 91, 500. 

5. Essays, descriptive and moral; on Scenes in Italy, Switzerland, 
and France. By AN AMERICAN. Edinburgh. pp. 265. 


[The Editor of this Review was selected by the Pennsylvania Histo- 
rical Society to prepare a Sketch of the Life and Character of Pro- 
fessor Reep. Much interested in the subject, as he read and thought of 
it during several months that it lay more or less in his mind, he was 
led, from the peculiarities of Mr. Reed’s character, to a generalization 
in regard to that kind of writing in which he excelled. The ‘ Sketch” 
grew to an “Article” under his hands, and he makes this explanation 
to account for its special form. | 


THERE are undoubtedly some painful signs of the failure of 
the fountain of calm and sobered thought among our people. 
Even those who are able to present us with this style of litera- 
ture, seem to do so under a sense of constant disadvantage ; 
as though they felt themselves martyrs for a taste which 
appears to be passing away, and which may leave them quite 
neglected. There are signs of determination in their classic 
modes of thought ; they are compelled to set the teeth too hard 
for symmetry, or else to roam away from human companionship 
into a lotus land. It was not so formerly, even among us. 
When Irving first wrote his exquisite style, it was the natural 
sequence of the times when the writer was looked up to as a 
benefactor, and when he with gravity and sweetness unlocked 
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the rich stores of his wisdom, or with care unhived the honey of 
his humor or his fancy. No one can have, on some rainy after- 
noon, come upon the old letters of his grandfather who sat in 
the Continental Congress, or the manuscript poetry of his 
grand-aunt, when she was giving expression to the tender mel- 
ancholy with which even the young and gay at times shrink 
from the untried realities of life, without feeling that we do not 
now so write, except by an effort or in some peculiar mood; 
and whatever the world may have gained by its present very 
peculiar phase, especially in this Western hemisphere, it may 
well give us pause that the style of Washington and Hamilton is 
possible no more! 

The objection to any rule in writing, or to the praise of a 
classic style is that it fetters freedom of thought. But what 
we contend for is not despotism, but liberty. Freedom, under 
a constitutional government, is not license, but liberty in law. 
We desire to sce the best thoughts of the nation clothed in the 
bestforms. We do not believe that dislocation is symmetry, or 
that a thing must be erratic to be strong. The worlds of God 
move with inconceivable velocity, and in curves immenscly 
large, but they are true to their orbits to the fraction of an 
inch, and punctual to a moment in their arrival at their goal. 
We grant the exceptions, but usually the books that have lived 
are those whose style is as pure as their contents are noble. 

In speaking of a classic style, we simply mean to advocate 
the removal of every thing which prevents the force of words, 
and the gaining of all the advantage of melody in tone, as the 
echo of sense. The American poets are in advance of the 
prose writers in style. Though not within our present scope, 
Ict the reader recall the finest lines of Dana, Sprague, Drake, 
Bryant, Halleck, Hillhouse, Percival, Pinckney, Holmes, 
Willis, Longfellow, Lowell. 

Since the Revolutionary era, we have had a grand and noble 
oratory. We need not mention the names which would have 
been illustrious in any country and in any time. We have had 
one Irving and one Prescott ; Bancroft, great as he is, is a man 
of extremes, both in opinion and style. Andin naming Cooper 
as our great novelist, we must, as our readers well know, make 
large deductions for the diffuseness and extravagance which are 
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national faults. There is great promise, as well as already some 
fine performance in Hawthorne, and while we shall not deny 
that there are many other American writers who deserve much 
praise, yet we are quite sure that with the great amount of tal- 
ent in the country, vastly more would have been accomplished 
if the aim were not so exceedingly wrong. Our writers are 
always trying to make points ; forever straining after eloquence 
in words, when they have no eloquent thought. The object of 
writing is to say what one has to say, in the best and most ap- 
propriate manner; but this does not content our literary men. 
They must pour forth a profusion of blossoms, without any rela- 
tion whatever to fruit; they must accumulate innumerable 
masses of clouds without water around every setting sun, only 
for the sake of effect in color. 

This vicious method of style is no doubt, in part, an out- 
growth of the unpruned vigor of a young people, but it reacts 
unhealthfully upon our national character ; for however people 
may sneer and laugh, they are influenced by the things they 
are always hearing. We cannot wonder that in Europe any 
one can, in five minutes, distinguish a group of Americans, as 
the English phrase it, “by their extraordinary language.” 

Whenever then, we can find any specimens of writing, fine 
in quality and classic in style, among our countrymen, we re- 
gard them as precious. With the hope of communicating some 
of the enjoyment we have ourselves received, we propose to 
make selections from some of our writers who have steadily 
borne up against the tide of evil influences in our literature, 
and have, against a thousand difficulties, succeeded in presery- 
ing a pure style, as the index of beautifully transparent thought. 
Those from whom we quote are all gone but one; they died in 
the prime of life; not one lived to fully mature age; it would 
seem that the very delicacy and purity of their natures arose 
from the tenuity of the fibre of which the web of their exist- 
ence was woven. It is hopeful that we have had such men, 
and we should like to set them up as a model before our young 
writers, vastly better worth their imitating than that volcanic 
school, which is degenerating lower and lower, until its products, 
spread out on book-stalls, have actually become loathsome to 
the true scholar. 
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In our selection of writers whose style and mode of thought 
we admire, we are moved by no considerations of policy what- 
ever. They are not confined to any one section of the country; 
they belong not to any one party in politics, or sect in religion. 
It is enough for our present purpose that they are Americans 
and scholars. We can defend our own special views about any 
thing, but we certainly should deem ourselves recreant to the 
opinions which, in Church and State, we learned: at our fire- 
side, if we could not see excellence springing up wherever God 
has been pleased to sow it, just as we acknowledge a Christian 
brother in any pale where the Holy Spirit has regenerated a 
human soul. We should as soon refuse to love a flower because 
it was in our neighbor’s garden, or to admire an elm because 
it was not on our own land, as to inquire into the State or sect 
or party of a man who writes nobly, before we yield him our 
hearts. We fence about our homes with their loved ones, against 
the spoiler, but we invite into them, from the whole world, the 
good and the true. 

In accordance with these views we have not hesitated to yield 
affectionate homage to the heart and mind of an Episcopalian, 
who was, at least wsthetically, high church. The sea has re- 
ceived all that was mortal of Henry REED, but his spirit, we 
can have no doubt, is on high. He belonged to one of our old 
Pennsylvania families. On his father’s side he was of Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian lineage, the earliest ancestor he could trace 
in that line having emigrated from Carrickfergus. His grand- 
father was the celebrated Joseph Reed, President of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Military Secretary of Washington, at Cambridge, 
and at one time Adjutant-General of the Continental army. On 
the maternal side, he was descended, in one line, from a family 
of French Flemings of Ypres, and, in the other, from a family of 
the Swedes who settled in Pennsylvania and Delaware, before 
the arrival of William Penn.* From his fourteenth year, with a 


* Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, Military Secretary, &e. ke, 
By his Grandson, William B. Reed. 2 vols. Philadelphia. 1847. 

The Life of Esther De Berdt, afterwards Esther Reed, of Pennsylva- 
nia. By William B, Reed, Esq. Privately printed. Philadelphia. 1853. 
The Editors would express their obligations to Mr. Reed, for informa- 
tion courteously given, and for access to unpublished MSS. 
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brief interval, until his death, he was identified with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. As student, assistant professor and 
professor, he was connected with it twenty-three years. His 
life was uneventful. The scholar lives mainly in thought and 
feeling, and we are to look to his fervid utterances, if we would 
appreciate him, and learn the lesson which Providence designed 
to teach. 

If we were to speak of one thing as more characteristic of 
Professor Reed than almost any other, it would be a certain 
elevated purity of heart and purpose. This is something more 
than honesty, though it includes that plain and excellent quali- 
ty. It was this sense of the necessity of something nobler than 
the simple doing of right between man and man, that led him 
to the following criticism, which, though objected to, is, we think, 
borne out most certainly by Scripture: ‘“ What line,” he says, 
‘has been quoted so often; you may see it even on tomb- 
stones ? : 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

Does anybody think so? Is honesty so rare? Has it so much 
of heroism in it, or so much of saintliness, that it is God’s no- 
blest work?” Shakspeare shall vindicate him: 


Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 

That in the course of justice none of us 

Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

% % ce % 
Alas! alas! 
Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And he, that might the ’vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy: How would you be, 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O think of that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips 
Like man new made. 


And Burke, in the well known passage on the Queen of 
France, speaks of “the unbought grace of life; the chastity of 
honor, that feels a stain like a wound.” St. Paul recognizes 
the distinction very plainly, where he says, “ For a righteous 
man scarcely would one die; peradventure for a good man some 
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would even dare to die.” The morality of Christianity is not 
at all satisfied with mere honesty; it takes that for granted 
as its starting point to an illimitable excellence. Every page 
of Professor Reed’s lectures, no less than, we are assured, 
every day of his life, shows this pure virtue. It breathes from 
his pages like fragrance; it is around us as we read, like an 
atmosphere. It cannot be counterfeited; it comes from the 
heart. Sometimes there is not so much direct statement 
touching purity or its reverse, but rather the putting aside of 
impurity as a thing for which he could have no taste; just as 
ingenuous children are unconscious of the evil that startles a 
blush upon our cheeks. Again, there is a pleading for his 
favorite authors, which, while we feel it to be too gene- 
rous, awakes in us love to the pleader. Thus, concerning 
Chaucer : 

The indelicacy and grossness which stain some of his pages, seem to 
belong rather to the colloquial coarseness of the times, than to fasten on 
the purity of his feelings. The plain-spoken coarseness is a spot, here and 


there, but the great body of his poetry is a poet’s pure and lofty disci- 
pline. 


When he comes to speak of the Restoration, and of Milton, 
though his religious opinions inclined him so strongly to the 
Cavalier side, yet the high and pure claims of his moral nature 
are paramount, and he pronounces this verdict, truly noble for 
him: 


Men took a party pride in immorality. All high moods of feeling were 
ridiculed; honor was a jest, and so were justice and dignity, and piety 
and domestic virtue; and conjugal faith was the greatest jest of all. From 
the earliest era of the history of the Island, no portion had been so loath- 
some as the quarter of a century during which Charles Stuart, the younger, 
was on the throne. The monarch of that Island, which had more than 
once swayed the destinies of Europe, sold himself to a monarch as profli- 
gate, but prouder, for Charles became the mean-spirited pensioner of 
Louis the Fourteenth. Looking from the throne thus occupied, and be- 
girt with profligates and wits, Shaftesbury and Buckingham and Roches- 
ter, the old age of Milton is seen with heightened sublim ty. There was 
hanging over the palace, the capital, the land, a dark atmosphere of sen- 
suality, lurid, at times, with such cruelties as mingle with heartless fri- 
volity; and Milton had passed into that seclusion so grandly described 
in Wordsworth’s sonnet. 

The Samson Agonistes shadows forth the gloomy grandeur of the 
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poet’s old age. In some places there is the breaking out of a bitter ago- 
ny; but a stern magnanimity pervades the poem, as a high-souled pathos 
befitting the sorrows of a vanquished, captive giant. And what was John 
Milton in the degenerate days of Charles the Second, but a blind Samson 
in the citadel of the Philistines? 


While Professor Reed hardly does justice to Dryden, intel- 
lectually, for Dryden’s English style is something wonderful 
for its freshness and clearness, his moral feeling towards him 
reminds one of Zephon and Satan in the Paradise Lost. He 
says: 

Dazzled by the pride of a speedy popularity, and losing sight of the 
poet’s high spiritual ministry, he turned to the base office of pampering 
the vices of an adulterate generation. Even when his youthful enthusi- 
asm was fired with the ambition of composing an epic poem on King Ar- 
thur and the Knights of the Round Table, the high design was swept 
from his thoughts by the corruption of the times, sacrificed to the igno- 
minious thraldom he was held in by patrons who, exacting unworthy ser- 


vice, would not suffer him to put on the incorruption of a great poet’s 
glory. 


Rebuking Pope, Mr. Reed says: “ He exhorts a friend not to 

quit the free innocence of his life, 

For the dull glory of a virtuous wife,” 
and adds “what a line for a poet to utter? and what a contrast 
to those bright images of woman’s heroism and beauty which 
the older poets delighted to picture in marriage !” 

A kindred quality to that which we have been describing in 
Prof. Reed, we will cal] charity, or that fine feeling which can 
rise above sect, party and profession to see good everywhere. 
Bacon, as is well known, calls prejudices, idols, and the one of 
which we are now speaking, zdola tribés. Now it is not a neces- 
sary constituent of this charity, but rather perhaps the reverse, 
that a man should be thoroughly attached, after careful exami- 
nation, to his views. “Charity,” asa learned professor of ours 
used to say, “is no fool.”” That careless or mere good-natured 
oblivion of the value of one opinion over another by which 
men, to move along easily through the world, or to conform 
themselves to an imagined liberality, are ready to admit that 
all opinions are equally valuable, reminds one of the Hindoo 
worshippers of Juggernaut and favorers of the Suttee; the 
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missionary being always met by the profound sentiment, “ Your 
religion is best for white men, ours is best for us.” 

There is another kind of charity, so called. It is the 
treating those, who differ from its proprietors, with politeness, 
and ascertaining with consummate skill just how near one 
can come to the appearance of acknowledging something true 
and good in them, so as to gain the reputation of liberality 
and charity, while he is, in fact, filled with the very essence 
of all that is narrow, exclusive and sectional. Mr. Reed’s 
charity was of neither of these counterfeit sorts, but of that 
kind which could see intellect and virtue beyond his own 
enclosures. It was an expansio» of mind, but above all a 
largeness of heart. It may be asked how it is possible that 
men of equal honesty, intelligence, cultivation and piety can 
arrive at such different conclusions in regard to great subjects, 
such as religion and politics. If we can answer this question 
satisfactorily, it may lead us all to a healthier and happier 
view of human nature. The solution is certainly not found in 
the dogma that there is no such thing as settled truth to be 
found, or that there is but a small difference between truth and 
error, but rather in this, that we do not look at things from 
the same position. As a result of this, we misunderstand each 
other, and magnify those minute points in which we differ, 
rather than those great things in which we agree. At the 
call of patriotism all parties suspend their differences and 
sustain their common country, and so all really religious per- 
sons would feel, if a time of trial like that which came 
upon the early church were again to visit the earth. The 
martyrs, and probably the hypocrites too, would be of every 
church which holds the great fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

In searching, therefore, for the germinal idea of charity, we 
should place it in the habit of mind and heart, which looks at 
the essence of Christianity, rather than at the peculiarities of a 
sect, quite sure at the same time, that it would be likely to be 
found in greatest perfection in the man who could, if necessary, 
defend his own special views. In Prof. Reed we see this Catho- 
licity both in regard to Church and State. His admiration for 
England and English Literature is quite evident, and yet it was 
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not because he underrated America. His heart was devoted to 
his country, and his ardent desire was to do something that 
might elevate and bless his native land, and, we may add, his 
native city. But he felt that we are in danger of becoming too 
provincial in this Western Hemisphere, where we reign as 
undisputed sovereigns, and hence he strove to call the attention 
of his countrymen to those great models of literature, eloquence, 
and statesmanship with whom, indeed, though we so often for- 
get it, we are allied as kindred. He threw aside the prejudices 
gendered by our two bitter wars, and strove still to see the 
greatness of England through opposing mists. This lay in the 
fine nature of the man, that if possible, he would not allow 
himself to think ill of his fellow-man, or to lose the advantage 
of another’s nobleness. 

This leads to the remark that Mr. Reed was a man of a 
great deal of heart. Without this, a man may be never so intel- 
lectual, never so strong or so subtle, there will still be a felt defi- 
ciency in him, he will be but a maimed specimen of humanity. 
It is the fault of our fallen nature to over-estimate mere power, 
whether physical or mental, though we know well that it may 
be destructive as well as creative. But the prime quality in 
man or woman, that which makes them noble above all, that 
which makes them lovely, beloved or admirable, is heart. But 
we must be careful here not to be led astray by semblances. 
Skilful men observing how this quality endears and promotes 
success, expose a counterfeit exterior heart, to conceal the poor, 
shrivelled, wretched, selfish thing they bear beneath their 
bosom. They are all smiles and openness, all that is bland 
and frank, and one would wonder that the largeness of their 
philanthropy had not blessed all within the range of their influ- 
ence, and the warmth of their manners dissolved all icy fetters 
of mere coldness and conventionalism. Seeing this manner of 
person, and thoroughly disgusted with him, the true lover of his 
race, whose heart expands to embrace in its living affections the 
whole human family, afraid of being mistaken for the wretched 
charlatan of manners, frequently goes to the opposite extreme, 
and if we were gifted with an anointing talisman, like that of 
the dervish which showed at a glance all the precious metals 
of the earth, to see all the warm and beating hearts in a social 
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company; we would often, we had almost said we would 
most generally, find them beneath an exterior trained with 
sedulous and unhappy care, to show no trace of human feeling. 
The manner, often as polished and. as cold as a Greek statue, 
is the strange index to a heart of which the world is not worthy. 
It is one of the sad penalties we pay for the unnatural adjust- 
ments of our fallen state. 

We must leave to those better acquainted with Prof. Reed to 
give illustrations of his emotive nature from his actual life, and 
especially from that home circle into which it was their privilege 
to enter, while we show the indications of this same beautiful 
quality in his works. His lecture on Sir Walter Scott, not 
yet published, is full of feeling, and as he traces the mournful 
progress of the decline of that great mind and heart, the sad- 
ness of his words so keeps pace with every stage of that decay, 
that one feels, in reading it, as though he had watched by 
the bed-side of the mighty Minstrel. Not the scholar only in 
admiration of genius, but the man mourns the melancholy 
passing away of a noble brother. We will quote a little from 
his lecture on tragic and elegiac poetry : 

“Tragic poetry has been well described as ‘poetry in its 
deepest earnest.’ The upper air of poetry is the atmosphere 
of sorrow. This is a truth attested by every department of 
art ; the poetry of words, of music, of the canvass and of marble. 
It is so, because poetry is a reflection of life; and when a man 
weeps, the passions that are stirring within him are mightier 
than the feelings which prompt to cheerfulness or merriment. The 
smile plays on the countenance: the laugh is a momentary and 
noisy impulse; but the tear rises slowly and silently from the 
deep places of the heart. It is at once the symbol and the 
relief of an overmastering grief, it is the language of emotions 
to which words cannot give utterance: passions, whose very 
might and depth give them a sanctity we instinctively recognize 
by veiling them from the common gaze. In childhood, indeed, 
when its little griefs and joys are blended with that absence of 
self-anxiousness, which is both the bliss and the beauty of its 
innocence, tears are shed without restraint or disguise; but 
when the self-consciousness of manhood has taught us that tears 
are the expression of emotions too sacred for exposure, the 
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heart will often break rather than violate this instinct of our 
nature. 

“‘ What pages in the annals of our fatherland have a deeper 
interest than when the career of King Charles turned to 
tragedy, when gloom was gathering over his fortunes, from the 
day when the royal standard was raised at Nottingham, and 
ominously cast down in a stormy and unruly night, onward to 
the bloody atonement of the scaffold? In the history of France, 
what passage is there so impressive—as gathering into one 
awful moment a consummation of a long antiquity, and casting 
a dark shadow over the future—as that which tells of the 
descendants of sixty kings, laid, bound hand and foot, beneath 
the glittering axe? And in our own history, what is there so 
sublime, as when the young nation was baptized in blood on its 
first battle-field ? 

“Tt is the theme of the elegiac poet to show the virtues of 
sorrow, its power to strengthen, to purify, to elevate and to give 
moral freedom—its strength to consume the small troubles 
which so often waste and weaken our best powers. For this 

4 the poet needs the genius to look into the deepest and most 
mysterious parts of the human soul, to sympathize with its most 
acute sensibilities, and to illustrate all the consolatory agencies 
which are vouchsafed to man.” 

Mr. Reed then remarks upon “ Lycidas,” “ Adonais,” and 
“Tn Memoriam.” It is somewhat characteristic of him, that 
he thinks so very highly in comparison of these three, of the 
last; he very rightly remarks upon the melancholy want of 
Christian faith in Shelley’s poem, but few persons, we imagine, 
would think of comparing, in point of transcendent power, the 
Adonais, perhaps the world’s greatest elegy, or in exquisite 
classic beauty, the Lycidas, with the somewhat long-drawn 
through, we admit, plaintive, touching and elegant verses of 
Tennyson. This, by the way. Mr. Reed’s heart was a 
little in danger of misleading him as a critic. Where he 
5 saw true religion and deep feeling, he could make allowance 
. for less genius. And it is the noblest monument, perhaps, to 
his praise, as seraphs would make their estimate, that the pan- 
theism of Shelley and the manifold sins of Byron, contrary to 
the corrupt instincts of most men, so. turned aside his sympa- 
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thies, that he never seems fully to have felt their remarkable 
genius. We confess to a feeling of this rebuke. It shames us 
that we have delighted so much in that from which God was 
absent, and that we have not always had that true instinct 
which warns off from wrong paths and creates a wholesome 
prejudice against evil, though clad in shining garments, like an 
angel of light. 

Did our readers ever hear of the beautiful incident, which is 
in itself almost an immortality, connected with Gray’s Elegy ? 
It is related in Lord Mahon’s History, of which Prof. Reed 
brought out an excellent edition : 

“On the night of the 13th of September, 1759, the night 
before the battle on the Plains of Abraham, a portion of the 
British army passed down the St. Lawrence. ‘ Swiftly but 
silently,’ says the historian, ‘did the boats pull down with the 
tide, unobserved by the enemy’s sentinels at their posts along 
the shore. Not a word was spoken—not a sound heard beyond 
the rippling of the stream. Wolfe alone—thus tradition has 
told us—repeated in a low voice to the other officers in his 
boat, those beautiful stanzas with which a country churchyard 
inspired the muse of Gray. At the close of the recitation 
Wolfe added, ‘Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author 
of that poem than take Quebec !’” 

This was the night before the battle, but Prof. Reed has 
alluded, in a different lecture, to a poem read in a battle itself. 
Sir Walter Scott’s intimate friend, Sir Adam Ferguson, led a 
company in one of the bloody Spanish battles in Bonaparte’s 
wars. His company, under the heavy fire of the enemy, 
were ordered to lie down behind a breast-work. Every 
vestige of a visible head was a mark for French balls, and 
occasionally a bomb whistled through the air and exploded in 
their neighborhood. They were to hold that spot, they could 
not tell how many minutes or hours. The Lady of the Lake 
was just out and Sir Adam, pulling it from his pocket, read 
aloud to the stirring accompaniment of shot and shell, the 
battle between Roderick Dhu’s men and the royal troops. 
Is not this the very poetry of arms? Conceive the Scotch 
troops—for Scottish men they were—how their hearts would 
vibrate to the names of their familiar mountains and chieftains : 
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I see the Moray’s silver star, 
And mark the dagger crest of Mar. 


Conceive the accompaniment of the rattling drum and boom- 
ing cannon : 
’T were worth ten years of peaceful life, 


One glance at their array ! 
* % * * * * 


Where, where, was Roderick then, 
One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men! 


It is said that Sir Adam was so carried away, that he sprang 
to his feet to recite, and that had not some of his friends been 
more prudent than he, and compelled him to take an humbler 
position, the poetry might have been paid for with his life. 
There belonged to Prof. Reed a fine common sense, a tem- 
pered balance of faculty. It must not be supposed, because 
we have dwelt so much on qualities of heart, that we underrate 
his intellect. It was not indeed so much creative as contem- 
plative; not so powerful as calm and clear. It reminds us of 
one of those fresh mornings in the country, when every sound 
and sight is in perfect harmony, and the fine play of every 
faculty and the genial unison of men and nature enable us to 
see clearly every dimple upon the brook, and every flower of 
the wood, and to hear the hum of every insect and the song of 
every bird. It is wonderful how pure is the atmosphere of his 
books. We speak of it now as an intellectual advantage. It 
was the fashion after the time of Byron to connect turbulence 
with power, and the great mischief he did, we have always 
thought, was to create the impression of some neccessary con- 
nection between imbecility and virtue, wickedness and strength. 
The imperfection of human nature, and of human conditions, 
through which we know so much more of crime than of virtue, 
and are so much more struck by violence than by the calm ongo- 
ings of real power and so better able to describe it, led even 
Milton into the same error. How different it is in the Serip- 
tures! We open anywhere, and the first overwhelming impres- 
sion is of Supreme Power. If the Almighty does not crush 
wicked men and devils it is only because he wills not to do it. 
We will venture to say, that want of power never occurred to 
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any man in reading the Bible, however it may have been in 
listening to men’s attempts to describe the Supreme Being. 

Now, other things being equal, moral purity and calmness 
of temper are great intellectual advantages. We feel that so 
far as Prof. Reed investigates, he has given us fine and clear 
ideas. He understood his subject. He makes us understand 
it. His style is like the Susquehanna in the early summer, a 
perfectly transparent medium. As you glide over it, you see 
every fish in the stream, every blade of the long grass that 
floats with the gentle ripples, and every white and rounded 
pebble beneath you. Such purity and clearness are delicious. 
The mingling of the moral and intellectual delight, mental 
pleasure without sin, or the fear of the dark shadow that dogs 
unhallowed enjoyment, is, of itself, something akin to our 
hopes of the future. 

In illustration of this quality of Mr. Reed’s mind, we quote 
his definition of literature: ‘ Books that are technical, that 
are professional, that are sectarian, are not literature in the 
proper sense of the term. The great characteristic of litera- 
ture, its essential principle, is that it is addressed to man as 
man, it speaks to our common human nature; it deals with 
every element in our being that makes fellowship between man 
and man through all ages of man’s history and through all the 
habitable regions of this planet. It matters not how elevated, 
whether it be history, philosophy or poetry in its highest 
aspirations ; or how humble, it may be the simplest rhyme or 
story that is level to the unquestioning faith and untutored 
intellect of childhood: let it but be addressed to our common 
human nature, it is literature in the true sense of the term.” 

Again, taking a hint from De Quincey, he proceeds: “ This 
is certain that in all literature of a high order it is power that 
is given, and not knowledge. The knowledge-literature is 
measurable, and we can judge of the utility of this or that 
branch of it; but the power-literature is immeasurable, because 
it partakes of the infinite, and passing through and beyond 
the mere intellect, it dwells in the deep places of the soul. 
There is an education which deals with acquirements, accom- 
plishments, learning it may be, and, in all this, there may be 
vast variety and a huge profit, but there will be a transitoriness 
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and withal weariness and vexation of spirit in it. There is a 
higher education, which is akin to religion, for it is a ministry 
of the soul, and deals not so much with what we knov; as with 
what we are, what we can do, and what we can suffer, and what 
we may become here and hereafter. Thus there are books that 
make us more knowing, and books that make us wiser, and, in 
that wisdom, better.”’ 

Mr. Reed brought out two editions of the Poems of Words- 
worth, and the American edition of his life. His admiration of 
this great poet was profound, and Wordsworth appreciated very 
highly the taste with which his poems were edited. Mr. W. B. 
Reed, in the preface to the Lectures on English Literature, 
remarks: ‘ His earliest and latest hours of European sojourn 
were passed under the roof of the great poet whose memory 
he most revered and whose writings had interwoven themselves 
with his intellectual and moral being. The last words he ever 
wrote were in a letter to his venerable friend, Mrs. Words- 
worth.” 

Mr. Reed embarked in the Arctic with his sister-in-law, 
September 20th, 1854. ‘Seven days afterwards, at noon on 
the 27th, the fatal collision occurred. When last seen, he and 
his sister were observed sitting together tranquil and silent, 
though their faces wore the look of painful anxiety.” 

It is not in our nature to record calmly the death of such a 
man under such circumstances. No deeper disgrace has ever 
beset the American name than in the circumstances connected 
with the loss of the Arctic. It becomes each of us, as we may, 
to place our mark of disgust and reprobation upon it. How 
different from the loss of the San Francisco! No man can 
think without a thrill of delighted admiration at his heart, and 
the warm tears gushing to his eyelids, of the heroic captain of 
the Three Bells hovering round that doomed vessel, passing 
and repassing for days, himself driven by the fierce and howling 
storm, and signaling amid a tempest too wild for human voice 
to be heard, “Be of good cheer: I will not desert you!” 
But there is one record, modest and quiet as becomes that of a 
brave man, that struck us almost as much. The brightest 
jewel that sparkles in the diadem of American civilization is a 
care and deference for woman unparalleled in the history of 
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mankind. Many thousand years has the world been working up 
to this high and glorious feeling. It belongs to us peculiarly ; 
it is as American as are the discoveries of Fulton, of Franklin, 
and of Morse; as American as the eloquence of Patrick Henry 
and of Clay; as American as the glory of Washington. It 
was an Englishman who said that 


He who lays his hand upon a woman 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom ’twere base flattery to call a coward— 


But there never before was a whole nation which rose up as 
one man to strike hands upon that feeling. 

It was a young officer on the San Francisco who has 
recorded the sentiment in question. The Kilby hove in sight. 
The San Francisco was a mere wreck. But the Kilby was 
small, and able to hold with safety but a part of the wrecked 
company. Gently, carefully, one by one, the officers and men 
of our noble Army, passed every woman on the San Francisco 
to the friendly rescuing vessel, and then manfully braced them- 
selves to whatever fate might be left for them on the drifting 
wreck. And this is the record of the young officer, “‘ When 
the women were gone, we all felt better.” Was ever human 
language more heroic? They could bear their own fate, but 
they could not bear to look upon the pale faces of the women, 
their shrinking forms, their tearful and beseeching eyes. 
Come what might now, strong hearts and hands would stand by 
each other; they were at least spared the shame of seeing 
women perish when they could not help them. Glory and 
honor to the rescuing vessels! but glory and honor to the brave 
American officers whose courage then was equal to the proudest 
deeds of Marathon, of Bannockburn, or of Buena Vista! 

But woe to the Arctic! Shame to those who bore the form 
of men and the name of Americans, and who yet fled into the 
boats and left the women to perish! The decision of a Southern 
Court in a case where property depended upon survivorship in a 
wreck, was that the presumption of law must be held to be that 
no American could have survived a woman under such circum- 
stances. But in this miserable Arctic, boats left the ship not 
half full, while matrons and maidens were left to die! 
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But of this stain upon manhood and upon the American name, 
Henry Reed is guiltless. If he could not save those who clung 
to him, he could at least perish with them. Together they 
sank into the depths of the Atlantic, where they rest until the 
sea gives up its dead. It is a sad pleasure to us to place an 
humble chaplet upon his cenotaph. 


We have already said something* of another Philadelphian, 
recently passed from among us, but not enough to satisfy our- 
selves. The impression as to the ability of Horace Binney 
WALLACE and of the loss the country has sustained in him, 
deepens instead of passing away. We are quite sure that a 
wider circle regret him now than at any former time. Let our 
readers but notice his versatility. As a legal writer, no man 
has probably stood higher in America at the same age; as a 
philosopher, his views have singular pith and force, and Comte 
certainly regarded him as the ablest of all who had expounded 
his views in America ; asa statesman, he was thought by Daniel 
Webster worthy to be brought prominently forward; while to 
most persons he is mainly known as a writer of beautiful essays 
on literature and art, so beautiful that it would seem that his 
forte lay certainly there. But, we are told, that in a select 
circle of men worthy of him, he became the very charm of 
socicty, and that his wit flashed and radiated there, with a 
beauty and power almost lost in those days of alternate crowds 
and isolation. A gentleman he was, in that high sense of 
the term which implies the deepest and most refined inward 
qualities, and an American so earnest, that although his taste 
led him to wander amongst the rich memorials of the old world 
he could not rest without doing something for his own country. 

In presenting some extracts from Mr. Wallace’s writings, we 
shall endeavor to sclect such as will illustrate these various 
characteristics of his mind. We quote first a specimen of his 
legal writing to show how, when he chose, he could discharge 
all color of imagination or fancy from his style, and present the 
simple truth: 


* Pres. Quart. Rev. No. XII. p. 691. 
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“Literary criticism is also privileged from the character of 
libel. Every man who publishes a book commits himself to the 
judgment of the public and any one may comment on his per- 
formance. Criticisms, however ridiculing, upon books, or 
upon authors in respect to their books, are not libels: but 
attacks upon the moral character of the writer, or upon his 
character unconnected with his authorship, under the pretext 
of literary criticism, are not protected. Carr v. Hood, fc. Fe. 
In Dibdin v. Swan § Bostock, 1 Espinasse, 28, Lord Kenyon 
said, that the editor of a public newspaper may fairly and 
candidly comment on any place or species of public entertain- 
ment; but it must be done fairly, and without malice or view 
to injure or prejudice the proprietor in the eyes of the public: 
if so done, however severe the censure, the justice of it screens 
the editor from legal animadversion ; but if it can be proved, 
that the comment is unjust, is malevolent, or exceeding the 
bounds of fair opinion, it is a libel; and if it attack the personal 
character of the exhibitor, it is libelous. 

‘Legal malice does not consist in personal hatred and ill- 
will, but is the wilful doing of an unlawful act. In Pennsyl- 
vania, by the Seventh Article of the Declaration of Rights, in 
prosecutions for the publication of papers investigating the 
official conduct of officers, or men in public capacity, or where 
the matter published is proper for public information, the truth 
thereof may be given in evidence, and if published for good 
motives and justifiable ends, will be a defence; See Resp. v. 
Dennie, Fe. Fe.”* 

As aspecimen of philosophic writing we quote Mr. Wallace’s 
notice of Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Our readers will not 
understand us as expressing any opinion on the merits of 
Comte, but only as copying these paragraphs for their style and 
the information contained in them. They were addressed orig- 
inally to Dr. McClintock, Editor of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review: 

What is science, according to the positive conception of it,—which is 
Bacon’s and Comte’s? A knowledge of the laws of the relation or reac- 


* American Leading Cases, 3rd Edit., vol. i. pp. 187, 188. This vol. 
is by Mr. Wallace. 
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tion of things. And there are as many different sciences, or sorts of 
sciences,—that is, sciences essentially discriminated in their manner and 
habits,—as there are in nature different modes of relation or reaction. 
M. Comte has classified these according to a law, which is both the law of 
their mental arrangement, and the law of their historical evolution. It 
proceeds from the more abstract, simple, and constant, to the more con- 
crete, complex, and variable. And this is the law of the hierarchy— 
which I take to be the great discovery of M. Comte. 

Ascending in the scale of relations, we come to a class of objects which 
haye a relation which is not mathematical, but chemical. The axioms of 
mathematics no longer apply. The whole is not equal to all its parts any 
longer. If you add or subtract equals to or from equals, the sum or diffe- 
rence will not necessarily be equal any longer. We are in the domain of 
chemical reaction. Yet the chemical reactions of bodies have fixed laws ; 
and the existence and knowledge of those laws make chemistry a science. 

Now the great point to be noted in a philosophical view is this: that 
though chemistry is a science as veritably as mathematics, it is not a 
science of the same kind, or in the same sense. Scientific conception, as 
applied to chemistry, is a very different thing from scientific conception 
as applied to mathematical subjects, being far less abstract; and scien- 
tific reasoning in chemistry is also different from scientific reasoning in 
mathematics, being far less logical. 

Mounting yet higher, we come to a class of bodies which have a relation 
or reaction, which cannot be referred to chemical laws, but has been called 
vital. As this reaction obviously follows laws of its own, some of which 
have been determined with more or less exactness, there has been founded 
the science of biology; yet more concrete, special, indeterminate, and 
variable than chemistry. Noone doubts that the physiological action of 
organized beings is entirely subject to a system of laws,—the study of 
which is of the first importance,—though they are infinitely more elusory, 
complicated, and embarrassed than those of mechanical relation. 

When, in the last stage, we arrive at political relations, with the various 
branches of intellectual, moral, and spiritual, the question whether these 
are the subjects of positive science depends only on the question whether 
there are Jaws of social action and development. That there are such 
laws, in the view of the divine mind, no religious person doubts. What M. 
Comte affirms (and he was by no means the first to suggest it, though the 
ablest in giving it a philosophic base and a systematic consistence) is, 
that these laws are capable of being contemplated and comprehended by 
man’s mind, in more or less completeness; at least, that they are worth 
being studied by him. Te says, therefore, that there is a positive science 
of moral and political truth. 

T ought not to end without adding a word or two in respect to my 
position to M. Comte and his position in respect to Positivism. From 
his Atheism I totally dissent. Atheism may be the accident of the indi- 
vidual: it is not a characteristic of the system. In my view, the positive 
system is a certain and universal method and religion—the religion re- 
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vealed to the church and recorded in the inspired Scriptures—is a reality 
as certain as life itself; and the correct application of the positive method 
to the subject of religion, so far from upsetting, will verify and demon- 
strate the *Catholic faith. In attempting this application, M. Comte has 
altogether broken down. 

I think that I can state to you precisely the character and extent of M. 
Comte’s intellectual merit, and draw the line within which he is an oracle, 
and beyond which he is a babbler. 

When he generalizes, philosophizes, and systematizes—when he reasons 
upon what has been done, determines upon what principles it has been 
done, and thence points out what ought henceforth to be done, we are 
astonished by his piercing analysis, his all-comprehending wisdom. When 
he attempts to apply his own method to the exploration and establishment 
of truth in a new department, he exposes himself. The “ Cours de Philo- 
phie Positive” is a monument of his prodigious powers in an abstract and 
analytic way; the “Systeme de Politique Positive,” in its bearing upon 
religion, an equally significant measure of his puny capacity as an origi- 
nal investigator. In applying Positivism to spiritual matters, he proceeds 
in a style directly repugnant to all his principles and teachings. Te sets 
out by stultifying history, and the experience of forty centuries, and sets 
up the metaphysical contrivances of his own brain in opposition to the 
collective and traditionary sense of the race. The attempts of M. Littré 
and the Republique Occidentale, to make an application of the positive 
method to polities, are equally distressing. Those synthetic suggestions 
towards a so-called reconstruction of society exhibit a complete departure 
from the principles of the positive method. 


Would the reader look at the Roman Forum? This is said 
to have been “the last piece which ever came from the pen of 
the lamented author’’: 


I know not of any scene more fitted to touch every chord of intellectual 
emotion in a reflective spirit, than that which expands before the observer 
who mounts to a platform that is over the upper arches of the Coliseum, 
directly above the entrance, and looks down thence into the Roman Forum. 
That high terrace was a favorite resort with me on the clear and soft 
afternoons of a winter that was lovelier than the brightest spring or 
summer of the north. The air below was usually like a medium of trans- 
parent crystal, faintly purpled here and there by violet-colored flakes of 
sun-light that seemed to float in it like stainless passion-dreams of the 
pure element. The prospect consists only in a short and narrow valley, 
bounded on both sides by hills, and terminated at the opposite end hy a 
lofty and precipitous rock. IRuined arches, solitary columns, fragments 
of ivy-clustered walls, define the ground: 


Reliquias, veterumque vides monumenta Virorum. 


% ¢ ic” 4 . & TIniverga]? 
* By “Catholic” Mr. W. does not mean Roman Catholic, but “ Universal 
Christian faith, as distinguished from sectarian views. 
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That small region before your eye is the scene of the entire history of 
Rome from Romulus to Constantine ; and there, in the councils of states- 
men, the meditations of philosophers, and the enthusiasm of orators, the 
history of mankind not only then, but through all time to come, was 
ordained, and settled, and rehearsed. Fixed on that spot, as by a kind of 
spell, dwelt that mental force, which in becoming the genius of Rome 
became the fate of the rest of the world. 

The Palatine rises upon the left; the original city of Romulus, and 
scene of those Livian legends which beauty will still preserve though 
Truth abandon them; now covered by the endless and inextricable ruins 
of the Palace of the Caesars. On that hill’s edge by the arch of Titus, 
stood the kingly house of Ancus Martius. The eminence on your right 
is the Esquiline ; memorable for the residences of Maecenas, Horace and 
Virgil. Directly opposite to you soars aloft the Capitoline, and at its base 
you see the remnants of the Temple of Concord, built by Augustus on 
the site of that temple in which Cicero assembled the Senators, (at night?) 
to reveal to them the conspiracy of Cataline; and beside it, that old 
Mamertine prison constructed by Ancus Martius and Servius Tullius, in 
which Cethegus perished, as Jugurtha had perished before him, and 
Sejanus perished afterwards. Between your position and the Capitoline, 
you may view the remnants of the Forum of Julius, ever memorable for 
that scene, when the Roman Senate was received by the Dictator seated ; 
an indignity, which though it cost an emperor his life, became an epoch 
in the decline of Roman liberties; the sites of the old and new rostra of 
the Senate TTouse ; and may view the uncovered stones of the Via Sacra, 
once swept by conquerors in triumph. That hollow. space, bounded and 
terminated between these three hills and the clivus of the Via Sacra is the 
Roman Forum. 

In the moral apprehension of these men, the State was a Religion. Socie- 
ty was known to be a divine existence, from which each drew great impul- 
ses, and to which all owed sacred reverence. The national consciousness 
was felt as the true identity of the citizen, into whose high, eternal 
force individual passion was taught to burn. Thus legislation was their 
instinct ; government, justice, and equity, their familiar reason. Praetors 
here gave decrees that are precedents for all time to come. Emperors, 
faithful to the hereditary divinity of their office here gave responses which 
are garnered into the oracles of jurisprudence. And this valley became 
the chancery of earth’s justice, “Templum sanctitatis, amplitudinis 
mentis, consilii publici, caput urbis, aram sociorum, portum omnium gen- 
tium.” That discipline, that organization, that divinity in society, which 
controls men’s individual dealings, and moderates even between contend- 
ing nations—LA W—has its original development in this scene. The tree 
which now spreads protection and shelter over the world, has its roots in 
the grey soil of yonder 

[A complete break in the MS. appears here. | 


We quote a single cathedral-picture—St. Ouen. We can- 
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not say whether Mr. Wallace finds more in it than the builder. 
We take, thankfully, the beauty of the writing, asking no 
questions for conscience’ sake : 


Everywhere the walls seem to have run to windows. Except the low 
wall which runs around under the aisle windows, like a parapet or bul- 
wark, the entire structure below the roof is of glass, divided and sup- 
ported by slender piers, buttresses and clustered shafts. The great 
number of tall shapely banded pillars, and the great height and length 
of the church, in comparison with its width, produces a striking result. 
You feel as if you stood in some avenue in a forest of tall trees, sacred to 
purity and peace and stillness. As the glass for the most part is richly 
colored, the impression, when the sun is bright, is the most enchanting 
and bewildering that can be conceived. How strongly we must admire 
the creative fancy, the forbearing taste, of those who, in erecting a build- 
ing of such consequence, could remain true to the simplicity of a plan so 
slight in its design, but so certain in its effect! A clear and deep moral 
conception must have been the guiding and sustaining genius of this 
work ; and it is instantly revealed in it: St. Ouen must have been the 
suggestion of some gentle spirit whose wide human sympathies viewed 
religion only as the loveliest emanation of that beneficent Nature, whose 
all-circling compassion woos to restoration all whom it has made. The 
material and complicated grandeur of other cathedrals fits them to be 
symbols of that artificial and metaphysical church catholic upon earth, 
whose system wonderful and venerable as it may be, is essentially of 
human elaboration and structure. Its mighty and enduring vastness sub- 
stitutes to your mind an earthly conception of the infinite. The more it 
works out in scientific and esthetic operations and details, illustrations of 
the divine, the more thoroughly is man’s character stamped upon it. But 
St. Ouen embodies that elder, wider, and wiser view which contemplates 
Revelation only as the fullness and assurance of a grace previously 
developed in natural religion. It gladdens the spirit of the worshipper 
with the mild brightness of the heaven of Nature. It shuts not out, but 
rather gathers in, the glory of the open universe. It is a house of 
garnered Light, whose rich, soft, iris-lustre is only a revelation to us of a 
glory before inherent in the common day, though invisible; as redemption 
wasin humanity. These lovely tones that here pervade the air, are but 
the Church’s interpretation to us of a refining beauty in life; but which, 
without that revealing interpretation, never could have been unsphered to 
us. It renders to us only natural light; but in the glory of its elemental 
fineness. 


A great principle, “Art Symbolical, not Imitative,” is illus- 
trated in a noble essay, which thus concludes: 


I have gone through this investigation for the purpose of arriving at 
one critical principle in art. It might have been easy to produce con- 
viction, by a comparison of examples, that that style of art, which, like 
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Michael Angelo’s, lightens forth mighty truths, solemn lessons, piercing 
judgments, is higher than that which transcribes a horse, a dog, or a 
rock, so faithfully that you are first surprised, then amused, and finally 
disgusted at the deception. But the historical survey we have made, fur- 
nishes us with an inductive demonstration, a scientific certainty, founded 
on the origin and growth of art, that its nature and essential function are 
to communicate spiritual impressions, to represent and thereby awaken 
moral emotions, to signalize the principles of the interior and higher life ; 
and that natural forms—the human figure and the human countenance— 
furnish in the most complete condition of art, the types and language of 
its meaning, only because of their fixed essential adaptation to represent 
and convey, through a sympathetic medium and with sympathetic power, 
every variety of spiritual excellence that can have a personal existence. 
It follows, therefore, incontestibly, that those modern schools of art which 
rest in mere transcripts of actual and visible objects, seeking no ulterior 
suggestive effect, but aiming only at illusive imitation, is wholly from 
the native and appointed purpose of Art. Those who paint in that way, 
are not occupied about Art at all. The modern, critical principle, which 
recommends and applauds the most real and life-like imitation of figures, 
is false and erring. Such toys as are thus produced, do not even form 
the language of Art; for natural forms must be re-cast in the imagination, 
and exalted by the reflection of the mind, before they enter into the sym- 
bolic dialect of inspiration. In proportion as an artist makes his figures 
actual and real in appearance, he diminishes their esthetic significance ; 
and when he accomplishes an effect of deception or illusion, he has set the 
seal of dumb imbecility upon his work. The modern condition of Art is 
directly opposite to that primitive state of things which existed in the 
days of Cimabue and Duccio di Siena. Art had then too many ideas for 
its power of expression; now, it has no ideas whatever to express. In 
that former Art, the fervor of indwelling ideas gradually raised and per- 
fected the forms through which those ideas sought utterance ; in this, the 
cold reality of form extinguishes all suggestions of ideas. The one was 
quick with the glories of Leonardo, Michael Angelo and Rafael; the 
other is smitten with incurable barrenness. 


Again, in the essay, “ Art, an Emanation of Religious Affec- 
tion,”’ the theory is thus stated: 


There is no instance, in history, of a signal manifestation of art-power, 
except among people, and in ages, where religious enthusiasm and re- 
ligiousness of nature were prominent characteristics. And further, there 
is no instance of supreme excellence in Art being reached, excepting 
where the subject of the artist’s thoughts and toils—the type which he 
brought up to perfection—was to him an object of worship, or a sacred 
thing immediately connected with his holiest reverence. This law,—that 
the mental faculties become fertilized and expanded into Art-creative 
energy, only when impregnated with religious emotion, or that Art is a 
fervent essence of religious sensibility overflowing into the moulds of 
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imagination,—will be illustrated in the examples of Art just mentioned, 
where the human person, the basis of the Greek ideal in sculpture, and 
the Madonna, which is the inspired and inspiring centre of Italian Art, 
were to each people an image of worship; and the temple and church, 
which were the objects of Greek and Gothie architecture, were sacred 
forms, identified with the residence and glory of Divinity. Mere religious 
feeling, of itself, will probably never work out anything like a high Art. 
Many other attendants may be required to co-operate. At the periods 
when great Art has been manifested, there has commonly been a general 
movement in the nation, and a great outflow of the forces of individual 
and social character; but these movements have been connected with a 
predominant carnestness, sensitiveness, and depth of religious emotion, 
and the display of Art has had an immediate relation with it. 

This is finely illustrated in the Greek sculpture, Italian 
painting, and Gothic architecture. We do not agree with a 
good deal that Mr. Wallace suggests, but we very greatly ad- 
mire his genius. If it was mainly critical, it is because in 
our time genius naturally takes that direction, but we are quite 
sure that its creative force would have been nobly visible, if 
some motive of sufficient power had urged him into active life. 
As it is, we can only offer the sincere tribute of our admiration, 
and hold up to our young men his fine culture and deep thought 
as a reproach to vapid idleness, and a spur to healthful ambi- 
tion. So long as our country can produce such intellects, we 
shall be greatly hopeful. 

But, we are bound to say, there is something in the beautiful 
writing of Mr. Wallace, fascinating as it is, which makes us a 
little uneasy. We know that his admiration of the “ Catholic” 
church, and his want of sympathy with the Calvinistic churches, 
was very much esthetic, a matter of taste, but we will illus- 
trate just what we mean, by contrast. There are many who 
still remember the thoughtful and eloquent young pastor for 
whom the Bleecker street Church in New York was built. 
Marrnras BRuEN was a man in whom his intimate friends 
especially delighted, and they cherish his memory as we re- 
member those autumn days, when a quiet and dreamy haze rests 
upon the bright foliage which heralds the decay of the leaves, 
most lovely, yet of a mingled pleasure and sadness. He 
twice visited Europe, and gathered some of his thoughts and 
musings into a volume, called ‘“ Essays descriptive and moral, 
by an American.” 
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Mr. Bruen wrote a style of a singular classic purity and 
beauty, else we should not call attention to it in the midst of 
an Article like this. But he lifts a note of warning, much 
needed, in regard to the influence of pagan and popish art 
and literature. We say, pagan and popish, advisedly, though 
we are aware that men can hardly bear, in our times, to hear 
Homer and Alschylus, Cicero and Virgil called pagans, and 
Raphacl and Michael Angelo, superstitious papists. There are 
two ideas we should like to have pondered. Did the reader 
ever form to himself the distinct idea that the Greeks and 
Romans really worshipped Apollo and Venus, as we worship 
our Saviour, and of the immeasurable consequences that must 
have flowed from that fact? The other idea is the close con- 
nection between Paganism and Popery, proven many times and 
as often forgotten. The devil, robing himself like an angel of 
light, after using the Greck genius to make idolaters, then 
intermingled that creative brilliancy with the fervid iris-glow 
of Italian loveliness to pervert Christianity, and where he 
could not plunge men into the ignorance of gross superstition, 
he thus enchanted them into an idolatry more hopcless, because 
prouder, more dazzling and bewildering. There is a fearful 
ingenuity here that is not perceived by our lovers of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Greek and Roman art often 
became the avenue to Christian or rather Anti-Christian pagan- 
ism, and the apostle Paul, and the fathers, and the Puritans, 
with a moral feeling that we would do well to recover, did not 
hesitate to call a Venus or an Apollo, what it was—an idol, 
and the Reformers, too, felt, as we ought to feel, that a Ma- 
donna of Raphael was and is to myriads, nothing else than—an 
idol. 

Let the reader now examine in a style, equal in some respects, 
and in others, superior to any we have quoted, the following 
from Mr. Bruen : 

There is a charm attached to the poetical fables of heathen mythology, 
which delights men of erudition, and which even grave statesmen and 
profound philosophers are unable and unwilling to resist. ILence those 
finely sculptured remains of an exploded superstition, which present the 
resemblances of departed men exalted into gods, or even sometimes of 
deified personifications of the corrupt passions of our nature, have be- 
come the objects of unmingled admiration, and of unbounded applause. 
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Is it not to be dreaded, at the present time in particular, when crowds 
of the ingenuous, the wealthy, and the gay, of both sexes, resort to Italy 
to drink at the sacred fount, as it is rather strangely called, of classic 
inspiration, that they will lose their relish for a‘far purer and holier 
fountain? May it not be apprehended that religion will be viewed rather 
with reference to taste and form, than to faith and practice? That the 
fashionable votaries at the shrine of Fancy and of Fiction, will gradually 
become indifferent and insensible to the surpassing charms and paramount 
claims of moral and religious Truth? In a word, is it quite unreasonable 
to forbode, that, as the Popish corruptions of Christianity have with 
masterly precision, and irresistible strength of argument, been traced by 
Middleton and others to a Pagan origin; so the decay of the love of that 
simple and unostentatious worship, which is suited to the genius of the 
Gospel, may, by some future moralist, be traced to the admiration of hea- 
then temples, altars, and deities, now so prevalent among Protestants ? 

When we reflect how much we are under the influence of external 
circumstances, and how frequently we see the grossest licentiousness 
united with the most servile superstition, can we wonder if the mum- 
meries of the Romish church should find new votaries among the self- 
expatriated numbers of English emigrants, who, at a period of public 
difficulty, have left their native shores, and sought their home among 
strangers in a foreign land: or that those inquisitive Americans who 
flock to the old world, glowing with the desire to share 

“The gathered wisdom of a thousand years,” 
should be perverted from the simplicity of their faith, by a religion which 
exercises the senses rather than the soul, and gratifies the imagination 
rather than arouses the conscience, and meliorates the heart ? 


The reflections on Psestum remind one of Washington 
Irving, only that the moral has that something of the old 
Hebrew prophet in it, which always stirs in the heart of Cal- 
vinism : 

“The pillars which support the cornices of the temples are so much 
worn, as to be not unlike, in their exterior surface, to a honeycomb. 
These vestiges of a thousand years are far more affecting than the ivy 
which mantles an English ruin. It is affecting to see the walls which 
sheltered the monks of the fourteenth century, and once resounded to 
their impressive anthems, and which are now grey and falling, covered 
with verdure ; but it is more like what we wish to see in the ruins of a 
Grecian city, that even vegetable life should not wrap its foliage around 
the standing column. There are a perfect symmetry and grandeur here, 
which need no extraneous advantage. The Apollo Belvidere would be 
admirable, even though it were not in the Palace of the Vatican. 

When we approach these ancient Temples, and remark the rare union 
of beauty and majesty in these remains, we are led to consider how nu- 
merous have been the forms in which Superstition has arrayed herself to 
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delude her followers. If the arts advance to perfection, the Parthenon is 
raised, Phidias labors, Pindar sings the praises of the mighty gods. In 
a barbarous age, the Druids hide themselves in the recesses of the forest ; 
they perform accursed rites by the glare of midnight torches ; and if they 
raise a monument, it stands in all the shapeless grandeur of Stonehenge. 
I cannot help comparing this remnant of British superstition on Salis- 
bury Plain, with these finished and magnificent ruins upon the shore of 
the “‘ Tyrrhene Sea.” 

The moral reflections excited at Stonehenge make me prefer to sit upon 
its ruins, to beholding even the beauty of Pestum. Classical antiquity 
has enshrouded the superstitions of Greece with a web of its own tissue 
and coloring ; and it requires the eye of truth itself to look with suitable 
abhorrence upon the idolatries of the city of Minerva. But we are left 
to see man in all his native misery, and discern all his vehement tenden- 
cies to evil, when not corrected by divine revelation, in the Britons of the 
time of Cesar. It is well that some such visible monument should stand 
to show us what our fathers were, and what we should have been, without 
the process of moral renovation, which our religion has commenced. It 
is well that it should stand in solitude, and that Christianity should raise 
around it—not a temple more splendid than that of Jupiter Capitolinus— 
but the encouraging, reviving scene of a population reformed from hellish 
orgies, recovered from debasing superstitions, vivified by moral principle, 
and glowing with such a heart of benevolence, as sends a flow of warm 
and reviving charity throughout the world. 

The moral contrast is not strong between Paestum two thousand years 
ago, and Pstum now. Let Stonehenge, then, stand a perpetual monu- 
ment, to prove how unlike Christianity has made the inhabitants of Eng- 
land to their Pagan ancestors. 

Few places combine within such narrow limits so rich a train of various 
meditation, for persons of whatever disposition or habit, as this city upon 
the Gulf of Salerno. At a point, removed from the sight of civilized 
life, surrounded with the relics of men who lived in the highest stage of 
luxury, he who can only admire the skill which raised an architrave, and 
he who has fancy enough to picture the living scene of a Grecian city 
while sitting on its tomb, will find no other interruption than the rapid 
movement, now and then, of a beautiful lizard, which he has startled 
from basking in the sunshine. The still sea at a distance, and the dark 
mountains upon the opposite side, are both so far away, that not even the 
dashing of the water, or the wandering of the cloud, distracts the soul 
from the present vision. The noxious Mal’aria has thinned the region of 
its inhabitants, and left it to excite, by its solitude, an unbroken chain 
of musing in one who, in his pilgrimage over Italy, pauses at this remote 
point. 

It was from Pzestum that I was to turn my face homeward. The eye, 
which is insatiable, had beheld the choicest wonders of the world, and i 
was suitable that the last object should be such a ruin,—simple and ma 
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jestic, like the Pantheon—lasting as the Coliseam—and lonely as the 
trackless desert. 


We will relieve the reader a little by variety, and quote 
now from the best style touching society, that has ever been 
fashioned in America. GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS has place in 
our Review for these two reasons: First, it is hard to write well 
of society. Most men speak too lightly of it, which is weari- 
some exceedingly to all thinking persons; and others, as clergy- 
men, too seriously; that is, they present too exclusively its 
moral aspect. ‘There is a sober, respectable view of the whole 
matter, that needs sorely to be taken. For, secondly, it is the 
great want of America, socially, zesthetically, mentally, morally, 
even healthfully and religiously. When we say that Mr. Curtis 
has written the best style on this subject ever put into words 
in America, we mean high praise :— 


A very little time will reveal the characteristic of American society to 
be exaggeration. The intensity, which is the natural attribute of a new 
race, and which finds in active business its due direction, and achieves 
there its truest present success, becomes ludicrous in the social sphere, 
because it has no taste and no sense of propriety. 

Society is as much a sphere of art as any of the more recognized 
spheres. To be rich, and to visit certain persons, no more fits a man 
or woman for society, than to be twenty years old and to have a palette 
fits him to be an artist. When, therefore, a boy embarks in business 
at ten years of age and retires a man at forty or fifty with a fortune, 
he is in the situation of one who in the passionate pursuit of the 
means, has put the end out of his attainment. He has been so long 
making his shoes, that by inaction his feet are withered, and he cannot 
walk. Yet the same man, who can never be an addition or an ornament 
to society, which demands the harmonious play of rare gifts, shall be 
very eminent and useful in that active life which requires the stern 
labor of very different powers. 

We dance because we are unable to talk. The novels of foreign society 
fascinate us by their tales of a new sphere. Where are such women, we 
say, where such men? We fancy it is the despairing dream of a romance, 
but it is really the fact of foreign life. We are very chivalric; no nation 
reaches our point of courtly devotion to woman as woman. But our 
chivalry is not entirely unfeudalized ; our courtliness does not always in- 
dicate respectful intercourse. 

What is high society but the genial intercourse of the highest intel- 
ligences with which we converse? It is the festival of Wit and Beauty 
and Wisdom. Its conversation is a lambent light playing over all 
subjects, as the torch is turned upon each statue in the gallery. It is not 
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an arena for dispute. Courts and parliaments are for debate. Its hall 
of reunion, whether Holland House, or Charles Lamb’s parlor, or Schil- 
ler’s garret, or the Tuileries, is a palace of pleasure. It is a tournament 
wherein the force of the hero is refined into the grace of the gentleman ; 
a@ masque, in which womanly sentiment blends with manly thought. 
This is the noble idea of society, a harmonious play of the purest 
powers. Nothing less than this satisfies the demand suggested by human 
genius and beauty, and the splendid sphere of the world in which they 
are placed. 

It aims, and hopes, and struggles, and despairs, to make wealth stand 
for wit, wisdom and beauty. In vain it seeks to create society by danc- 
ing, dressing, and dining, by building fine houses and avoiding the 
Bowery. Fine society is not exclusive, does not avoid, but all that does 
not belong to it drops away like water from a smooth statue. We are 
still peasants and parvenues, although we call each other princes and 
build palaces. Before we are three centuries old we are endeavoring to 
surpass, by imitating, the results of all art and civilization and social 
genius beyond the sea. By elevating the standard of expense, we hope 
to secure select society, but have only aggravated the necessity of a labor 
integrally fatal to the kind of society we seek. 

Fine society is a fruit that ripens slowly. We Americans fancy we 
can buy it. But you might as well goto market for fresh peaches in 
January. Noble aims and sincere devotion to them—the highest develop- 
ment of mind and heart—the fine aroma of cultivation which springs 
from the intimacy with all that human genius has achieved in every 
kind—simplicity and integrity—a soul whose sweetness overflows in the 
manner, and makes the voice winning and the movement graceful—here 
is the recipe for fine society ; and although much of this is impossible, 
Pes for instance, high and various cultivation without wealth, yet wealth 
‘of itself cannot supply the lowest element. The wealth of a foolish man 
is a pedestal which the more he accumulates elevates him higher, and 
reveals his deformity to a broader circle. 

These most obvious facts are rarely remembered. Gilded vulgarity 
believes itself to be gold. But in vain we “ cut” and discriminate and 
eschew, now warmly here and coldly there, as if many a marquis of un- 
sullied blood did not dine for ten cents in Florence, and lie abed while 
his shirt was washed, and then enter the saloons of fashion as a king his 
council chamber. 

We Americans are gifted with the talent of getting rich. But the 
money-getting is not the money-spending genius, and the former 
nourishes a love of wealth as an end, which is a love fatal to society. 
We are not peculiar in our regard for money, but we are in the eaclu- 
siveness of our regard for it. Wealth will socially befriend a man at 
Newport or Saratoga, better than at any similar spot in the world, and 
that is the severest censure that could be passed upon those places. 

I remember, as we floated about the canals in Venice, how we used to 
imagine a life and society worthy the climate and the poetic city. The 
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women of those fancies were of beauty so rare, and of character at once 
so lofty and lovely, that the sumptuous palaces and the superb portraits 
of Titian, and Tintoret, and Giorgione, were the only natural homes and 
ornaments of their life. The men of those dreams were so grave and 
gracious, of such intellectual sweep, of such subtle human sympathy, 
that no portrait in the great council hall of the Doge’s palace quite 
suggested their mien. Life was a festival worthy its sphere—worthy 
the illimitable splendor and capacity of the world. ae 
They were but gondola dreams, those fancies—the articulate song of 
the mystery and magnificence of Venice. They were only pictures on 
the air—the evanescent mirage of romance that hovers about that spot. 
Yet, was it strange that the pleasant dream inspired by so singular a 
triumph of art as the city of Venice should return upon the cliffs at New- 
: port, in view of the possibilities and influences of a society just beginning? 


We will quote a single description : 


One evening in September, I was returning with a friend, from the 
southern shore by Bateman’s. It was one of the golden twilights which 
transfigure the world. It seemed, in fact, as if we were very near that 
domain which lies so deep in the future, and our horses paced along 
cheerily, as if they shared the exhilaration of the hour. We passed 
through the town, by the groups sauntering on the road and sitting 
under the piazzas and at the windows of houses, and descended to the 
first beach. The sun was just gone and the sky was a dome of molten 
lead, except toward the eastern horizon upon the sea, where gray vapors 
gradually clouded the glory. 

We turned our backs upon the sunset, and facing the sea and the gray 
east, we leaned forward, and our horses flew over the beach. They did 
not seem to touch the earth, but we were borne on as if by the sway of 
the sea. Faster and faster we flew, and the cold line of the point before 
us, stretching far into the ocean, and the dull night that lowered beyond 
it, and the black beach beneath us, were as the stern landscape of the 
extremest north, contrasted with the southern splendors we had left be- 
hind. It was wild and elfish, and the hoofs of the horses rang like 
the dumb cadence of an old saga. Our hair streamed on the wind, that 
began to curdle chill across the sea, and gaining the end of the beach, 
we reined up, turned suddenly, and were in another zone, in another 
world. 

The west was gorgeous, still, and warm. The little hill on which stands 
the town, and the fields between it and us, were a belt of blackness 
drawn between the glow of the west and the glossy, glittering smooth- 
ness of the beach, upon whose moist surface the slant light of the late 
sunset blended with the moonlight that quivered along the crumbling 
ridges of the surf. The sea, beyond, heaved silvery far into the nighf. 
The gorgeous west—the black land—the glossy beach—the silvery sea— 
these made up the world in that moment, nor was the world ever more 
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beautiful and sublime. Along the way paved with gleams of sunset and 
of moonrise, our horses slowly paced. No realm of fairy was ever more 
surprising and alluring. 


We will make some selections from one more American. 
They are beautiful; and, as is fit for the closing of our Article, 
they are sacred. B. B. Epwarps was of the noblest mould of 
our scholars—excellent every way—pure, classic, expansive, 
generous. We have said already, when we received a copy of 
his works, that “‘ten such men would infuse noble and gentle 
elements into this Western World, that, by God’s help, would 
do us good for generations.” We do not know that we can 
say anything better or truer than that. But we wish our 
readers to see how forcible his style is, without an exagger- 
ated word or sentence, from the beginning to the end of the 
two volumes. 

From an exquisite sermon on “ The Thief on the Cross,” we 
make one extract: 


A seventh lesson which we may learn from this theme, is the wonder- 
ful power of faith. It is so remarkable an instance, as to appear to 
some nearly incredible. Attempts have been made to account for the 
phenomenon by supposing that the penitent thief had previously, by some 
means, been acquainted with the character of Christ, and in these last 
moments his faith fastened upon the truths which he had before com- 
prehended, so that it was only a kind of reviving of previous impressions. 
Others have supposed that he was comparatively an dznocent man, that 
he had been seduced by his more hardened companions or by other lead- 
ers in crime, and that there was, in a sense, a preparedness for the 
change which occurred, or rather no decided antipathy to it. 

But these are mere conjectures, probably without any foundation in 
fact. It seems rather to be recorded, as a most instructive example of 
the grasp with which a despairing yet believing soul takes hold of its 
Redeemer. Blessed are those who have not seen, yet have believed; 
thrice blessed he who saw, in this dark hour, when to human eyes all was 
lost, when hell was on the point of celebrating its final triumph, when 
the hopes and prayers of ages were apparently ending in total gloom— 
who saw in the pale, agonized, dying form at his side, the King of Israel, 
the reigning Messiah—who fixed his hopes immovably there, when apos- 
tles shrank faithless away—who loved and adored when hope seemed to 
be a delusion and love a mockery—who, amid the din of that infuriate 
multitude, the bitter taunts of his companion in crime, and a thousand 
chilling circumstances, could still place his tranquil and confident trust 
on an expiring Saviour, hanging like the meanest slave on a cross. Te 
thus presented an example of wnwavering faith which has perhaps never 
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been paralleled. It is accounted for only in one way—grace was granted 
in proportion to the exigency. Sovereign love had here its field of 
triumph. Underneath this dying malefactor were the Everlasting Arms. 
It was one of those extremities, when Divine Mercy rejoices to show its 
wondrous strength: midnight without, heaven dawning on the soul. 


Professor Edwards delivered a lecture, after his return from 
Europe, on the Sources of Power in the Roman Catholic Sys- 
tem, and its Destiny. He makes the admirable remark, that 
it is the truth which has been mixed up with it, and not the 
error, that has sustained it, and offers the following suggestions 
upon the support given to the system by the fine arts: 


Italian Catholicism has one of its main supports in the fine arts. 

Three questions here naturally occur. What is the value of these ob- 
jects of art? What connection have they with the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion? What will be their probable influence hereafter ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said that no value can be 
placed upon the principal objects. The price is beyond estimation or 
conjecture. Perhaps no article of property, movable or fixed, can be com- 
pared with them in worth. They could not be exchanged for fine gold. 
Crown jewels, the regalia of kings, the revenue of diamond mines, would 
be no temptation to the owners of these objects. Gold can be purchased; 
it is a vulgar article of commerce; diamonds can be dug out of the 
earth ; but no Promethean art can reillumine the soul of Raphael, or 
spread before him those visions of superhuman beauty. The wealth of 
the Indies could not replace the Apollo, were it destroyed. The Sistine 
Chapel could be painted only by him who hung the dome of St. Peter’s. 

All the capitals of Italy, and most of the principal cities, contain gal- 
leries filled with objects which become the more precious as time ad- 
vances. Years of intelligent and patient and genial study cannot ex- 
haust them, can only help one to begin to understand them, any more 
than the genius of Homer or of Milton can be comprehended in a day or 
a year. ‘Two or three of these Italian masters stand on the same un- 
approachable elevation with those great poets that shine with a never- 
setting light. These galleries, these immortal works, are not locked up, 
are not secluded from the vulgar gaze, like the idols of the East, but they 
are visited and studied by all Christendom, Catholic and Protestant. 
They are the goal of pilgrims as fervent as ever wound their way to the 
shrine of a prophet. They are moulding the taste, shaping the senti- 
ments, and determining the character of some of the leading minds of the 
age—of all who have any power to appreciate beauty in its deathless 
forms. 

The second inquiry is, How are these objects of art connected with the 
Roman Catholic religion? Rather we may ask, Wherein are they not in- 
terfused and incorporated, made to breathe an influence which is ever 
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insinuating and all but universal? The religion is addressed, in a pre- 
eminent degree, especially in its practical workings, to the imagination, 
the fancy, the feelings, the outward sense. It seeks to take the reason 
captive by filling the eye with tears, by enchanting the ear, and by stir- 
ring all the sensibilities of our nature. Admiration is the mother of de- 
votion; God, through the medium of the Virgin, is influenced by tears 
and passionate outcries and wailing lamentations. To the building up 
of this stupendous system, kings, patriarchs, popes, councils, theologians, 
monks, missionaries, have not been the sole, perhaps not the principal, 
contributors. The gods of Papal Rome were made by the chisel and the 
pencil of more cunning workmen than these. Craftsmen more honored 
in life than any of the Gregories or Leos, and since their death canonized 
with a profounder homage, lent all the charms of their inimitable genius 
to support and adorn what they could not enough honor. One of them 
sleeps in the Pantheon, whom, when he was alive, men regarded with 
religious veneration, as if God had revealed himself through him, as he 
did in former days by the prophets. The tomb of another is in the West- 
minster Abbey of Florence, by the side of those of Machiavelli, Galileo, 
and Dante. 

The position of the Holy Virgin in the Romish system is well known. 
It has been often observed that the degree of reverence paid to the sacred 
persons, is in the following order: the Virgin, her Divine Son, God the 
Father. Fourteen festivals in the calendar are dedicated especially to 
her honor. Churches innumerable bear her name. Altars the most 
sacred and cherished are fragrant with incense to her co-equal glory. 
Everywhere and in all possible forms she is adored. Yet the most worthy 
offering ever presented to her was the genius of Raphael. She was the 
ideal of all heavenly beauty for ever floating before him, the subject of 
his dreams by night, his toils by day. Nowhere does his genius revel so 
as upon her form. Never have all the types and symbols and conceptions 
of beauty been so etherealized as in the touch of his pencil on this en- 
trancing theme. The gems of the richest collections in Europe are 
Raphael’s Madonnas. 


Our readers may have made the remark, that an inci- 
dental or accidental impression, is often more forcible and per- 
manent, than one made with deliberate intention. Observe 
how striking is the following, from an essay on “ Collateral 
Signs of Human Depravity:” 


We may take, in the third place, a more specific fact, a general, if not 
universal, characteristic of our race—namely, the preference of intellec- 





tual to moral worth, the undervaluing of goodness in comparison with 
talent. Of this fact there are proofs and illustrations innumerable. We 
are always deeply interested in the exhibition of commanding ability, as 
we ought to be; but this leads us to overlook or extenuate moral delin- 
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quencies, as it ought not to do. If an individual, on a large or on a 
small scale, has shown extraordinary cunning and ingenuity, this is a 
cloak for a multitude of sins. The very quality which fits him to be- 
come a flagrant transgressor, is, to us, not simply an object of admiration, 
but the occasion of throwing a gloss over his crimes, and of lowering the 
standard of virtue. In God’s view, the greater the talent which is en- 
listed in a bad cause, the more unmixed is the abhorrence which it should 
excite, and the more speedy and summary is the punishment which is 
due. A young man of extraordinary talents and genius, but of vicious 
moral principles, is almost always the idol of the circle in which he moves. 
The virtuous, while they theoretically condemn his course, are too apt to 
fall in with the current eulogy, or at least to administer very lenient re- 
bukes. How common it is for professedly religious people, especially in 
our large cities, to associate, on the most friendly terms, with one whose 
only title to their regard is superior talent, fascinating conversational 
power, or some other intellectual gift. Mere moral goodness, or the ex- 
hibition of virtue combined with only moderate mental ability, rarely 
attracts any special notice, even from those who would feel bound j/or- 
mally to subscribe to that standard, to which they are far from attaining 
in practice. THlow often is it said, such a one is a good man; such 
another is a man of strict moral integrity, but he is rather weak, or his 
mental endowments are quite moderate. The truth is stated, it may be, 
but in such a manner, and with such a tone, as to make the impression 
that virtue, benevolence, piety, are really of less consequence than splen- 
did intellectual powers, or that the individual is really in fault for not 
exhibiting what he never possessed. This preference for intellectual en- 
dowment or attainment is so general, that it has passed into a notorious 
maxim ; it is found to be safer, it is less wounding to personal pride, it 
will less endanger the maintenance of friendship, to deprecate the moral 
than the intellectual character. Calumny directed against the goodness 
of one’s intentions, does not offend so much as that directed against the 
vigor or capacity of one’s mind. Professing Christians are not by any 
means exempt from this weakness, this utterly erroneous standard of 
judgment. Humble worth, unobtrusive goodness, tender affection, incor- 
ruptible integrity, are scorned or undervalued, if they are not connected 
with commanding talent. We notice slightly, or ingeniously explain 
away, serious defects of a moral nature, provided the transgressor have an 
acute mind or a brilliant genius. We put sagacity in the place of in- 
tegrity. We deify qualities which man has in common with fallen spirits, 
while we make little account of that which, in the sight of the blessed 
angels, is beyond price. 


We would certainly be led on to copy more, if we had 
room, but must be satisfied with a special recommendation 
of the essays upon the Influence of eminent Piety upon the 
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intellectual Powers, and, Christians should study the profounder 
Mysteries of their Faith. 

When we read such writing as we have now been copy- 
ing, we cannot do otherwise than ask, Have we not, for the 
most part, in America, mistaken the true source of power in 
style? How easy and delightful is the flow, in the sentences 
of these men; and yet the impression is deep. It is true 
that a transient success may attend the “ volcanic” style, just 
as anything monstrous or erratic will attract some attention ; 
but if we will seek the sources of living and eternal power, we 
will find them grand in their simplicity. The sun shines un- 
wearied, and the same, from one century to another; the law 
of God, which pervades the holy universe from eternity to 
eternity, lies in a single word; the still, small voice, was the 
sign of Infinite Power; and in the presence of Jesus of Na- 
zareth, everything but a quietness like his own, dies out of our 
hearts. Let our young writers rest assured that the great 
masters are not vociferous; not the Greeks, whose genius was 
like their own Pentilican marble—and yet we hold our breath as 
we read; not the Romans—they are too dignified to rant ; 
not the great English authors. 

It was our good fortune to hear the peroration of Henry 
Clay’s great speech on the Removal of the Deposits. He was 
a western man, of this western hemisphere; a kind of incar- 
nation of American genius, self-taught, with little cultivation 
of any kind from books, like one of the magnificent trees of 
his own Kentucky, an out-growth of nature. If we had not 
heard him, we feel quite sure that we should have gone to the 
grave without the knowledge of the amazing superiority of 
spoken words over the silent eloquence of the printed page. 
We never before knew the meaning of the word oratory. But 
it was not at all like our imagination of it. There was not a 
syllable of rant, there was not one tone of vociferation. Our 
readers, who never heard Mr. Clay, will hardly believe us 
when we say that, in the very tempest, torrent, and whirlwind 
of his passion, he spoke slowly, deliberately—every stone about 
the weight of a talent. We will tell the reader of our fancy, 
not quite sure that he will understand it; it put us in mind of 
the trained horses of Apollo, who drew the chariot of the Sun. 
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The chariot was of the richest and most brilliant workmanship, the 
harness of divine fabric, and the steeds were demi-gods. Their 
inconceivable strength and velocity was a perfectly even and 
musical balance; they kept pace to an inch, and every trace 
was of precisely the same traction, and never overstrained. 
Mr. Clay’s tone, when it sunk nearly to a whisper, was as dis- 
tinctly audible as distant running water at midnight, and his 
outpouring of denunciation was slow and steady as the tread of 
Nemesis. Every syllable, we had almost said every letter, was 
distinctly audible, and as musical as the fall of water in a 
marble fountain ; the very lightning that scathed to the bone, 
curled first beautifully around his arm, like that of the Phi- 
dian Jove, and was launched, not as by stealth, but with a 
deliberation that would exceed belief. His language had, by 
the instinct of a wonderful genius, a classic polish, which is 
usually only learned by slow and sedulous cultivation; there 
was indeed no richness of quotation or allusion, no bubbling up 
from concealed fountains of learning, no faint odors of the 
flowers long ere while plucked in the haunts of the Muses, but, 
instead, a kind of creative power, as of one who had interwoven 
in his nature and essence, all that he could have learned of the 
force of language if he had studied, as of one who had been to 
the penetralia of the temple, and did not need to hearken to its 
priests. The result was, of course, not like Webster, or Burke, 
or Cicero, but it was like Chatham, and still more like the 
Oration for the Crown, and the traditions we have of Demos- 
thenes. 

Our conclusion is, that if, in this greatest of orators, con- 
summate genius led not to wildness or eccentricity, not to dis- 
location or vociferation, not to anything rough or inelegant, 
but to a native beauty, a balanced symmetry, a veiled 
glory, and a sublimity which yet had in it a noble simplicity, 
that we, who have not his wondrous gifts, must seek by culti- 
vation what he possessed as his birth-right; and if he did not 
think it well or wise to throw himself out of harmony with nature, 
or the great models of art which have approximated nature most 
nearly, it is scarcely becoming in us to act differently. If 
the master kept within tempered bounds, might not this also 
be well for the scholar ? 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 


The “ Revue Chrétienne” is a monthly journal, published at Paris, un- 
der the direction of evangelical men. It has been well conducted since 
the beginning of 1854. It discusses questions in literature, philosophy 
and history, with marked ability. Among its contributors are Astié, 
de Pressensé, Roussel, Reynaud, Bonnet, Bersier and Roget. It devotes 
special attention to the Roman Catholic literature and philosophy. 

Passaglia’s voluminous work on the “Immaculate Conception,” is to 
be translated into French, by Ducruet, and published in four volumes, 
8vo.—A_ new edition of the Works of Fénélon is to be issued, in eight 
volumes.—The works of Suarez are to be republished, from the Venice 
edition, in 23 vols., 4to. 

De Laborde, ‘ Athens, from the fifteenth to the seventeenth Centu- 
ries,” 2 vols., 8vo., with 40 plates, from inedited documents collected in 
the various European libraries——Bonnet’s edition of Calvin’s Letters, 
2 vols.—B. V. Mackenna, “Chili, in Relation to Agriculture and Euro- 
pean Emigration.”—Lamartine’s “ History of Turkey,” Vols. 4 and 5.— 
Castille’s ‘History of the Second French Republic,” Vol. 2.—New edi- 
tions and French translations of the ‘‘ Summa of Aquinas,” and of his 
‘Summa against the Gentiles,” are in course of publication. 

On the birth-place of Peter the Hermit, whether in Picardy or Liége, 
in two Essays, have been published: one is by Léon Paulet, of Picardy ; 
the other by M. L. Polain of Liége. Picardy seems to have the most 
substantial grounds. 

The greatest of the German painters, Cornelius, is to send to the “ Uni- 
versal Exposition” the cartoons which he has composed for the new fres- 
coes at Munich; the subjects are “The Tombs of the Kings.” 

“Monastic Corporations in the Midst of Protestantism.” By the au- 
thor of “Marriage from the Christian point of view.”—Abbe Lisson, 
“The Immaculate Conception, in reply to the articles of the Journal des 
Debats.’—Saint Mare Girardin,- “ Inedited Letters of Voltaire, with 
Notes,” 2 vols.—A. de Broglie, “ History of Christianity, and of Roman 
Society, in the Fourth Century,” 4 vols—De Barante’s “ History of the 
Directory of the French Republic,” 3 vols.—G. Guizot, on ‘‘ Menander 
and the Greek Comedy and Society,” crowned by the French Academy 
in 1853.—II. Bordier’s “ History of the Archives of the Empire, of the 
Ministries,” ete.—A. Flouren, “ Longevity, or the Quantity of Life on 
the Globe.”—E. Flandin, “Travels in Persia,” in connection with the 
French embassy, is now completed. It is published by a governmental 
commission.—Michelet, ‘‘ History of France in the XVIth Century.” 
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The collection of MSS. letters and documents for the new edition of 
the works of Napoleon, is already so great that it is thought that the pro- 
posed twenty volumes will be exceeded. The Emperor’s chirography is of 
the most difficult and crabbed kind.—The Marquis of Montagu has re- 
plied to Montalembert’s work in his “ Parallel of Catholic Interests and 
of Christian Truth,” Vol. I1—F. Bricka, ‘Essay on the Life, Writings 
and Doctrines of Henry Suso, a Mystic of the XIVth Century.”—Mignet, 
‘‘ Tistorical Notice of the Life and Works of Baron Degerando,” read in 
the annual public session of the Academy, December 16, 1854.—B. Pou- 
joulat, “Charles I. and the Parliament,” 12mo.—Emile de Bonnechose, 
“Chancellor Bacon and his Epoch,” 8vo. 

The Confessions of “ Madame de la Vallicre repentante,” as they were 
originally written, have been published, edited by M. Romain-Cornut, 
from an original copy, with all the corrections of Bossuet in the margin. 
The proof seems to be regarded as complete, that the handwriting is that 
of Bossuet himself—A new work on Bossuet is to be published in three 
volumes, by M. A. Floquet. The first volume embraces the period 1627— 
1658. The third volume will contain a work hitherto unpublished. 

M. Sainte-Beuve, by imperial decree, has been named Professor of Latin 
poetry in the imperial college, succeeding M. Tissot.—‘‘ The Cross, or the 
last day of Christ. Historical and Archaeological Researches upon the 
Crucifixion,” with Plates. By the Abbé Decorde. pp. 80, 8vo.—F. Ches- 
nel, “ Paganism, its Principle and History,” 12mo. 

The French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, have assigned to 
M. Saisset the prize for the best Essay on the ‘ Modern Systems of The- 
odicy ;” to M. Lemoine for one on “ Sleep, considered psychologically.”— 
A prize of 10,000 franes for the best ‘Manual of Morals and Political 
Economy for the Laboring Classes,” was not adjudged, though thirty-four 
essays were sent in. Cousin, Mignet and the Duke de Broglie are among 
the judges. It is reassigned as a subject of competition for the next year. 
—A prize of 3000 franes for the best work on “ Pauperism in France, and 
its Remedy,” from the legacy of Baron de Morogues, is to be given this 
year. Other subjects announced for competition are, “ Critical History 
of the Arabian Philosophy in Spain”—“ Relations of Moral and Political 
Economy”—“ Ilistory of the Regulations for Marriage Contracts’”— 
“History of International Maritime Law.” 

Two new lives of Joan of Arc have been published the last year in 
France, on the basis of the documents collected by Quicherat; one by 
Abel Desjardins, Professor at Dijon; the other by A. P. Lafontaine, a law- 
yer at Orleans. 





































GERMANY. 


The third division of the second volume of Béhringer’s ‘“ Church of 
Christ and its Witnesses,” contains the lives of the German Mystics of 
the XIV. and XV. centuries.—Drechsler, “ Prophecies of Isaiah,” vol. 2. 
—A new edition of Hivernick’s “Introduction to the Old Testament,” 
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edited by Prof. Keil_—Kliefoth, ‘Eight Books of the Church,” Vol. I— 
Krafft, ‘Church History of the German Nations,” Vol. I.—Schnecken- 
burger’s “Comparison of the Lutheran and Reformed Confessions,” 2 
vols., edited by Prof. Giider. 

Works of Frederick the Great, Vol. XXV.—Kolterkamp, “Life of 
Daniel Boone.”—Constantinople, from the fifth to the twelfth Century, 
with numerous illustrations, by W. Salzenburg—W. Menzel, “ Chris- 
tian Symbolism,” illustrating ancient Christian art.—Hartung, “The 
Greek Lyric Poets,” Vol. I.—Rose, ‘On the Order and Authority of 
the Books of Aristotle.’”—Vilmar, “ History of the German National Lit- 
erature.—Holtzmann, ‘The Celts and the Germans.” 

Didascalia Apostolorum Syriace. 8vo. A very beautifully executed 
work, from the press of Trubner.—The eighth edition of Hase’s ‘ Hulte- 
rus Redivivus.”—* The Tiibingen School,” by the same.—Lechler’s ‘“ His- 
tory of Presbyterianism, since the Reformation.”—Mole, “The Chris- 
tology of the Epistle to the Hebrews.”—Reinhold’s “ History of Philoso- 
phy,” 4th edition, Vol. III, and last.—Roeder, ‘The Swiss Reformer 
Zuingle.—Tischendorf, ‘‘Monumenta Sacra Inedita,” Tom. I. 14 tha- 
lers.—Fortlage, ‘System of Psychology,” Vol. I—Hahn, “Theology of 
the New Testament,” Vol. I. 

The ‘“ Lutherische Zeitschrift.”’ second number for 1855, contains 
Keil, on the Marriage of the Children of God with the Daughters of Men. 
(Gen. vi. 1-4.)—Delitzsch, ‘Talmudic Studies.”—Flérke, ‘The Visible 
and Invisible Church.”—Broémel, on the same subject.—Hoyer, ‘On the 
Study of Luther, a Word of Warning from Transatlantic Brethren.” 

The “Deutsche Zeitschrift,” for January and February, has J. Miiller 
on the Immaculate Conception.—Jager, ‘‘ The Papal Primacy and the 
Edict of Valentinian III.”; Lange, on “The Relation between General 
and Keclesiastical Symbolism ;” Jacobi, “The Biblical and Roman Ma- 
ry,”,« te.—The first part of the last volume of Dorner’s Christology, new 
edition, has just appeared. Hengstenberg, “‘ Free Masonry and the Evan- 
gelical Church.” Part third. 


ENGLAND. 


In the “Memorials of Canterbury,” the Rev. A. P. Stanley, Arnold’s 
biographer, has republished from the Quarterly Review his admirable 
article on Becket’s Murder, with additional pieces on Becket’s Shrine, 
the Landing of Augustine and the Black Prince.—‘“ Journal of the 
Embassy in 1653-4, from Commonwealth of England to Queen Christina 
of Sweden, by the Lord Commissioner Whitelocke,” a new edition, 
revised by Henry Reeve, Esq., 2 vols. 8yo.—G. W. Chasseaud, “The Druses 
of the Lebanon,” with a translation of their religious code, Vol. 1, 8vo. 
Mr. C. was born in Syria. 

“Cambridge University Transactions, during the Puritan Controversies 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘collected by Thos. Heywood, 
M. P., and Thos. Wright, F. R. 8. This is an important publication, 
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commencing with the University Statutes, of 1570, designed to check 
Puritanism, and ending with the Act of Uniformity, 1662. Cambridge 
was the great battle-ground of the parties, being the strong-hold of 
Puritanism. 

“The British Quarterly Review,” Jan., has an elaborate article on the 
“ Philosophy of Kant ;” one on “Rural and Forest Life in America ;”’ 
and others on the ‘‘ Sabbath,” on the ‘ Russians,” “ Foreign Policy,” 
&e., with its usual valuable Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

The “Church of England Quarterly Journal,” for Jan., discusses 
“Archdeacon Denison’s Doctrine ;” ‘Female Education in India ;” 
“Flemish Language and Literature ;” ‘The Sabbath Question ;” “ Eth- 
nology and Topography ;” “ The Royal Supremacy,” and gives its quar- 
terly summaries of facts, progress and literature. 

The “Journal of Sacred Literature,” for Jan., opens with a biographi- 
cal notice of Dr. Kitto; its other topics are, The Letters of Athanasius : 
Proposed Revisions of the English Bible; Origin of the Passover, by 
Miss Corbaux ; an Unpublished Apology of Melito of Sardis ; Gillespie’s 
Necessary Existence of Deity ; McCosh’s Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment; Identity of Cyrus; Date of the Nativity; Israel in Egypt; Date 
of the Apocalypse, &e. 

The above Journal announces that the Rey. W. Cureton is preparing 
for publication: ‘“ Quatuor EVangeliorum Syriacé, recensionis antiquis- 
sime, atque in Occidente adhuc ignotz quod superest; e codice vetus- 
tissimo nitriensi eruit et vulgarit G. Cureton.” This is from the Syriac 
MSS. brought by Dr. Tattam from the East, in 1842, and lodged in the 
British Museum, from which the “Festal Letters” of Athanasius, by 
Mr. Cureton; the “Theophania” of Eusebius, by Dr. Lee; the “ Third 
Part of the Ecclesiastical History of John of Ephesus,” by Mr. Cureton, 
have been already published.—From the same MSS. a translation of an 
“ Apology” ascribed to Melito of Sardis, is published in the Journal ; its 
authenticity cannot be considered as established, but it is an early Chris- 
tian writing, probably from the time of the Antonines. 

A new edition of “ Horne’s Introduction” is to be published, edited 
by himself, and by Drs. Davidson and Tregalles.—‘* Christianity Viewed 
in some of its Leading Aspects,” by Rev. A. R. 8. Foote; “A Defence 
of Religion,” by Henry W. Crosskey ; ‘‘ Edward Irving, an Ecclesiastical 
and Literary Biography,” by Washington Wilks; “The Certainty of 
Christianity,” by a Layman, argued from Prophecy; “The Mosaic 
Record in Harmony with the Geological ;” “ Historic Notes on the Books 
of the Old and New Testaments,” by Samuel Sharpe ; “The Nemesis of 
Power; Causes and Forms of Revolution,” by J. A. St. John; ‘“ The Table 
Talk of John Selden,” with notes by David Irving; ‘ Church Principles 
in their application to Protestant and National Churches,” by T. Peile. 

The newly discovered “ Refutation of Spinoza by Leibnitz,” published 
the last year in Paris, by de Careil, with an able introduction and notes 
has been translated into English—Thomson’s translation of Suetonius, 
“ Lives of the Twelve Caesars, and his other works,” revised by T. Fores- 
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ter, is published in Bohn’s Library.—S. W. Fulton, “The History of 
Woman, and her Connection with Civilization,” 2 vols. 8vo.—Keach, “Tro- 
pologia ; a Key to Scripture Metaphors, in Four Books,” 8vo. 1,031 pp.— 
R. C. Morgan, “ The Book of Esther typical of the Kingdom ;” 200 pp.— 
D. Pirret, ‘The Ethics of the Sabbath,’ Edinb.—T. Roberts, ‘God and 
his Works, or the Existence of God in Harmony with human Conscious- 
ness.”—H. M. Wheeler, “A Popular Harmony of the Bible, historically 
and chronologically arranged.” 

Dr. Pusey has published “ Doctrine of Real Presence, from the Fathers, 
to the Fourth General Council,” being notes to his sermon on that topic. 
Another treatise on the same subject, gives the Extracts from the English 
Divines, since the Reformation.—The works of the Rt. Rev. William 
Fleetwood, bishop of Ely, have been issued in three volumes, from the 
Oxford Press. 

“The Christian Remembrancer,” Jan. 1854, has a long and severe ac- 
count of the Lutheran Controversies, subsequent to the Reformation, 
under the title of Dury, Calixtus and the Peacemakers ;” on the “ Plura- 
lity of Worlds ;” on ‘“ Mahometanism,” long and able, and more favorable 
than usual; and on the “ Education of the Clergy,” giving a sad picture 
of the meagre provisions for it in the Established Church. 

The Welsh MSS. Society has published a work by Rev. W. J. Rees, 
rector of Cascob, containing new materials for the illustration of the 
early history of the Church in Wales: ‘Lives of the Cambro-British 
Saints of the fifth and immediate subsequent centuries ;” it is drawn 
from MSS., some of which reach back to the twelfth century, in Welsh 
and Latin, from the British Museum and other sources. 

The Irish Archeological and Celtie Society, which has published twenty 
volumes illustrative of the early Irish and Celtic History, has in press the 
following works: A Treatise on the Ogham, or occult Forms of Writing 
of the Ancient Irish, by Rev. Chas. Graves, D. D.; Wars of the Danes 
in Ireland, by Jas. H. Todd, D. D.; The Battle of Magh Lena, by Eugene 
Curry, Esq.; The “ Book of Hymns of the Ancient Irish Church,” edited 
by Dr. Todd, has been just issued.—Charles Richardson, LL. D., the 
author of the Dictionary, has published an essay on the “ Study of Lan- 
guage,” in illustration of Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley.”—‘ The Life 
of Bishop Fisher,” by the Rey. J. Lewis, author of the Life of Wickliff, 
with documents, is announced for publication, in two volumes. 





We are constantly obliged to regret our meagre space for noticing New 
Books. In our next Number we shall give our views of some which we 
should not neglect now, if it could possibly be avoided. 
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